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(TiuiL or*s Q^ote 


I Wish to thank Monsieur Marcel Bouteron comertateur of the 
hbrary of the Institut de France Monsieur de la Monneraie of the 
Institut d Histoire de Geographic et d’Economie de la ViUe de Pans 
and particularly Mademoiselle Gabnelle Leleu hbranan at Rouen 
and compiler of what might be called the vanorum edition of Madame 
Bovary all of whom have smoothed my way in the preparation of 
this book by giving me access to manuscnpts both pubhshed and 
unpubhshed and by rendering me innumerable other courtesies as 
well 

The translations of the passages from the letters and travel notes of 
Flaubert from the Luteraires of Maxime Du Camp and 

from all other works onginally m French quoted in this book have 
been made by me In most cases no other translations exist I have 
seen an anonymous Enghsh translation of the Souvenirs Lxtteraires 
and have perhaps retained some of its phraseology 

Although they are hsted m the bibhography I should like because 
of their excellence to make special mention of three American 
Items of Flaubertiana The George Sand Gustave Blaubert Letters 
translated by Aimee L McKenae (Bom and Livenght 1921) 
Joseph F Jadtson s Louise Colet et Ses Amis Litteraires (Yale Univer 
sity Press 1937) which is far superior to any other book on the 
subject and Edmund Wilson 5 interesting essay ‘ Flaubert s Pohtics 
m the volume entitled The Triple Thinkers Ten Essays on Literature 
(Harcourt Brace 1938) 

I have quoted very few of Flaubert s letters in their entirety and 
m many instances I have combmed passages from two or more letters 
The second of my two translations from Xlphonse Karr that on 
pages 111 and 112 has been oimpiled from two versions of the 
incident written by Karr at different times and differing shghtly 
Lomse Colet s reply on pages 113 and 114 was written late mher 
hfe when for some reason the old scandal was disinterred and re 
counted m the columns of a newspaper 
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THE TEMPTATION OF 
SAINT ANTHONY 


vJNE morning in May 1845, a handsome, blond, Enghsh 
loolang young Frenchman was standing in the picture 
gallery of the Palazzo Balbi Senarega at Genoa Unlike 
most of the visitors to the gallery he was not examining the 
Titians, or the Rubenses, or even the famous fneze by 
Domemchiao Zampien He was staring with fixed, un- 
wavenng gaze at a repulsive canvas b> the elder Breughel, 
entitled The Temptation of Saint Anthony 

He was not a connoisseur, young Flaubert Of the art of 
painting he knew nothing whatever But for very definite 
reasons — all of them connected with quite another art — ^he 
was deeply impressed by this Breughel, far more deeply 
impressed than by any other piaure he had ever seen 
To his astonishment and delight it seemed almost to have 
been painted expressly for him For at this particular 
moment he was in quest of a subject for a large and ambi- 
tious piece of writing that would test his powers and allow 
biTTiself to see of what stuff he was made, and this picture. 
Ignored by most visitors to the Palazzo Balbi Senarega, 
suddenly offered him a subject which seemed to be suitable 
m every way and far more promising than the vaguely 
conceived “oriental tale** which up to now he had thought 
would be his next work 

Drama and historj , both with a strongly romantic cast, 
were yoimg Flaubert’s favourite territories, and the subject 
of the temptation of Saint Anthony would allow him to 
indulge in a long, romantic orgy of more than historical 
13 



14 FLAUBERT AND MADAME, BO VARY 
drama. The subiect was dramatic, especially as portrayed 
by Breughel the saint’s temptations were strong and varied 
and his struggle was great Therefore, the dramatic form 
should be retained Flaubert was confident that he could 
retain it, for in addition to several non-dramatic worlcs he 
already had a dozen or more dramas to his credit, of vary- 
ing lengths and on historical and philosophical subjects, 
all lying in the drawers of his desk at home. Furthermore, 
to be treated as it could and should be treated, the subject 
would require weeks of research into the lives of the fathers 
of the church, into the heresies and schisms, into the world 
of Alexandria, into the anatomy of mysticism. Nothing 
pleased Flaubert more than the prospect of burying himself 
in books and papers in the corner of a hbraiy, seeking in the 
colour of the past to forget the drabness of the present at 
twenty-three he felt himself sadly out of key VNath his age, 
and constantly lamented that he had not been born into 
another and more interesting one It was this prospect of 
losing himself in ancient books, of escaping into the glamour 
of the ancient world, that was suddenly held out to him in 
the gallery at Genoa , and in the painting before his eyes it 
was at this prospect, rather than at the colour or the line 
or the composition, that he kept staring with such rapture 
And there was still another reason for the startling appj o- 
priateness of the sub3ect Saint Anthony was a hermit, a 
mystic monk who lived alone in the Egyptian mountains 
above the Nile, his head full of dreams and visions, and 
young Flaubert, too, after an active childhood and adoles- 
cence, had lately been forced, for a strange, almost a super- 
natural reason, to lead a life of lonely inactivity Despite his 
vigorous appearance, the state of his health had recently 
been bad, even alarming For a year and a half, before 
setting out from Rouen on this Italian 30urney, he had been 
almost as complete a hermit as Saint Anthony, and on his 
return he expected to resume his solitude Secluded from 
all, except from one of his two friends (the other was 
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abroad), he liod li\cd in Norranndj beside the Seme much 
as Uie <aint had Ined m the Thobaid bo«ido the Nile 
Altliough he lo^cd his parents and his sister, the spmtual 
companionship lie denscd from them as as no more (so he 
nois suddonl} cn) 0 }cd presuming) than that aahich Saint 
Anthonj had densed from the occasional pilgnms avho 
found tlieir as a} to his cate And the companj of the one 
fnend, a romantic 3 oung man named Mfrcd Lc PoittcMn, 
might be likened to Anthoii) *s oimmunion \Mth God Tor 
to Alfred he oiacd, or thought he oiscd, his entire lilcrar) 
being, so that another reason for the excellence of the 
subject of the temptation of Saint Anthon) avns that it 
aaas ccrtainl) a subject of which Alfred would approac 

Young nnubert’s retired life had done nothing to 
diminish the wildness of his imagination, w Inch long before 
tlie beginning of his strange illness had been fanned into a 
blaze b} the romantic winds sweeping ONtr the western 
world In his life he was no dull bourgeois, m literature he 
was no grubbing realist, Gustaacriaubcrt’ Indeed he could 
paint a word picture of the old hermit winch would gne 
the same soothing, grotesque effect ns the caiuas by 
Breughel* Tlie fanatical, fantastic core of the story , whiffs 
of the dw me odour of onliquil) , greot slices of the burning 
exoticism of Lg}T^ of ^he fren^ of the carl} church, 
the sensuaht} and bcstinhl} of the temptations il was all 
perfectl He could do wonders with it! Mniat a success it 
could be on a stage* The succession of monsters, the troops 
of women singing, saaaymg, and dancing before the saint! 
And along with tins a viMd, histoncal reconstruction of the 
old hermit’s state of mind and soul* 

Into a notebook winch he carried he jotted doivn a des- 
cription of the can>as, and then lie continued to stare at 
It as fixedly as before 

As her brother stood motionless before the unattractive 
picture, Caroline Hamard began to exchange uncomfortable 
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glances with her husband She did not want to disLuib 
Gustave, she knew he was liappiest In* nas in one of 

his trances, one of his day-dieams which wcie so much 
deeper and longer than those of othci people, and jet 
sometimes it was ^ust these tianccs that turned into the 
attacks, the fits, the sudden lapses inlo complete untori- 
sciousness which weie she and e^el}one cLo supposed 
the curse of his existence, fiom which he awoke in a state 
of weakness lasting for days and which pie\entGd him from 
leading the normal life of a young man of Ins age The 
attacks baffled all doctois, including his iathei Di . I'laubei t 
They resembled epilepsy, except that thcic weie no con- 
vulsions, no biting of the tongue the boy’s unconsc^ousne^s 
was always immobile, death-Iike. lie in^ariably knew, foi 
a moment or two, wdiat was about to happen lie alw a} s had 
time to hurry to a bed oi a sofa oi a chan , oi to he down 
on the flooi Even now he was still w'eak fiom an attack 
which had come upon him a few' days bcfoie, in Nice 
Fortunately, he had been in the pijvacy of Ins loom in the 
Hotel des Etrangers, and he seemed to be lecovciing hts 
strength more quickly than usual It was unlikely that ho 
would have another fit so soon, during the past few months 
they had been coming less and less fi equcntly. 

But the longer Gustave stood in his tiance bcfoie the 
Breughel, the more troubled Caroline became, the moie 
eager that he should come back to reality and back to the 
hotel It was time for lunch Madame Flaubert would 
cover them with reproaches weie they to letuin later than 
they had promised Finally, wdiispei mg to hei husband to 
remain where he was, she walked ovei to hei brother and 
laid her hand on his arm He came to himself at once, and 
smiled at the pale girl as he would have smiled at no one 
else who interrupted him at any occupation, she smiled 
back, told him to come, and he followed her obediently. 

At the hotel, they discovered that the 


seveie eye pains 
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from -which Dr Flaubert had been sulTcring ever since they 
had left L)on were no better Madame Flaubert (a tall, 
se% ere loohing >vomai\ ^^^th hollow chcchs and *ipcctaclcs) 
was fretful and ner^ous, and lunch was eaten m the drcarj 
silence that had all too frcquentl) surrounded the part) from 
the a er) beginning of this suppo'^cd pleasure trip The 
doctor^s e)c pains were but one of a senes of difiiculties 
which had combined, c\er since the Tlaubcrts and the 
Hamards had left Rouen, to make the tnp an almost com 
plete failure Gusta\c’s health was a continual worr) to all, 
and besides that he w*as silent and mood), not the h\cl) 
compamon he could bo, Caroline was not a strong girl and 
seldom felt well, pariicularl) in trains and carnages, 
Madame Flaubert wa*? a woman to inNont causes for worr) 
when none existed, there hod boon tactless letters from 
Achille, Gustaae’s older brother, comphining of the burden 
of worh at the hospital, of the difficult ca«cs which were 
awaiting Dr Flaubert’s return \nd Caroline’s liusband, 
Emile Hamard, was at the moment a far from ga) )Oung 
man Tins Italian ]ournc) was — or had started out to be — 
the Hamards* hone) moon, and although Emile w as not o\ or- 
exigent by nature, he would most distinctl) ha\c preferred 
to be alone with his wafe But parents m law avho will 
mnte themselves to participate in a honeymoon and will 
propose bringing along their son ore difiicult people to o^cr- 
rule And since Caroline a\as more accustomed to being a 
daughter than a wfc, and since Gusla^e was quite correct 
in thinking Hamard mediocnty incarnate, a person wthout 
will or character, Dr and Madame Flaubert had had their 
way 

Caroline’s marriage had been o blow to Gusta\e Tliey 
adored each other, the brother and sister, each had been the 
other’s dose and dear friend until less than a year before 
But the day Caroline had told Gustave of her engagement to 
the stupidest of his contemporaries at sdiool, a boy whom he 
knew to be not only empty headed hut also debauched, 

B 



18 FLAUBERT AND MADAME BOVARY 
almost a dipsomaniac, whom he ha^ always found particu- 
larly contemptible when he had thought of him at all, he 
had been so shocked that his only reply had been a gasp, an 
“Ah ' ” This had wounded Caroline to the quick, kept 
her from ever mentioning Emile to her biothei from that 
day on, and greatly changed their relationship Gustave 
never mentioned Hamard either, and during the engage- 
ment, at the time of the mairiage and after it he tieated 
his brother-in-law as though he were the slightest of 
acquaintances, someone who was far from being any con- 
nection of his or of Caroline’s either Di and Madame 
Flaubert also had a low opimon of their son-in-law , Gustave 
had been as blundering as they in coming along on the trip 
at all (the lure of Italy at any price had been too strong foi 
him), and so, among the palaces and the pictures, Hamard 
was smarting under the silent but unmistakable contempt 
of his wife’s family, which he was too weak to combat Poor 
Caroline had expected that the strain would soon be lessened, 
that here in Genoa she and Emile would take a boat for 
Naples, leaving the rest of the family to continue south by 
land But she had been recently feeling strange, even less 
well than usual, Madame Flaubert, teai fully suspecting the 
cause, had begged Hamard not to take her only daughter 
from her at this moment, Caroline had felt too ill to insist, 
and angrily Hamard had given in Now, half the tiip 
cancelled (to Gustave’s secret relief he felt he could not 
have borne to have his first sight of Rome and Naples 
spoiled by his unpoetic company), the entire party was about 
to turn homeward. It was as gloomy a tour as one could 
imagine 

The next morning they set out in a diligence for Turin, 
which Gustave found a regular and stupid place, and then 
they continued to Milan, where there was much to see and 
where Dr Flaubert’s eyes improved. But the weeks of 
sightseeing in the company of his family were beginning to 
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•wear on Gusta\e’s ner^es, and the delay between his con 
ception of The Temptation of Saint Anthony and the 
moment when he would be able to embark upon it was 
beginning to make the •whole project seem unreal and im- 
probable He would have liked to set to 'v^ork at once, at 
the verj moment of his inspiration, now it was becoming 
difficult to imagine setting to work at all And at Milan — 
as was usual when he had something to say and no one to 
say It to — ^joung Flaubert wrote a letter 

“By everjlliing you hold most sacred, dear Alfred, nc\cr 
travel wnth anjonc, with anjonc at all* I wanted to see 
Aigues Mortes and I ha^c not cccn it, nor Sainte Biume, 
nor the grotto whore Marj Magdalen wept, nor the battle 
field of Marius, etc I ha\e seen none of those places bo 
cause I have not been alone At Nice I didn’t e^ en get to 
the cemetery where our old fnend des Hogues is rotting 
away, as I had intended to No, ‘That would look queer,* 
I w as told 

“And now I have once again left mj beloved Mediter- 
ranean I bade it farewell with a strange sinking of the 
heart Tlie morning we were tolea\e Genoa I left the hotel 
early, at six o’clock, as though to take a stroll, but instead 
I hired a boat and ■svas rowed out as far as the entrance of the 
harbour, where I took a last look at the blue waters I so 
love The sea was running high, I let myself be rocked 
with the boat, thinking of you, Alfred, and missing you 
And then, when I began to feel that any minute I should 
begin to be seasick, I went back to shore and we set out I 
w as so depressed for the next three days that more than once 
I literally thought I should die No matter how great an 
effort I made, I could not utter a word I begin to dis- 
believe that people die of gnef, since I am alive 

“The love of antiquity is in my very entrails I am 
moved to the depths of my being when I think of the Roman 
keels that once cut the changeless, eternally undulant w aves 
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of this Gvor-yoiuig ModitGrranGan XhG ocean is perhaps 
more heautiful, but here the absence of the tides which 
divide time into regular periods seems to make you forget 
that the past is far distant and that centuries separate you 
from Cleopatra Ah' Wlien shall you and I stretch out on 
the sands of Alexandria, or sleep in the shade of tlie plane- 
trees of the Hellespont^ 

“I long to see what you have written since I left In 
four or five weeks we shall read it over together, alone, by 
ourselves and sufficient unto ourselves, far from the world 
and from the bourgeois, secluded as bears in iiinter I 
still think about my oriental tale, and a few days ago I got 
an idea for a play on an episode of the Corsican war which 
I read about in a history of Genoa I have seen a pictuie 
by Breughel, The Temptation of Saint Anthony^ nhich 
made me think of arranging the sub3ect foi the theatre, but 
I begin to suspect that that would need a diffei ent sort of 
person from me Nevertheless, I would certainly give the 
entire collection of the Moniteur if I had it and a him- 
dred thousand francs besides, for that Breughel, winch most 
people undoubtedly think bad ” 

At the Villa Sommariva on Lake Como, where the Flau- 
berts and the Hamards went after Milan, Gustave lingered 
behind the others and printed a suii eptitious lass in the arm- 
pit of Canova’s Psyche, thence they continued over the 
Simplon to Vevey, Lausanne, and Geneva Sivitzerland, full 
of memories of Byron and Rousseau, enraptured Gustave 
He visited the Castle of ChiUon, the site of Madame de 
Warens s house at Clarens, and Voltaire’s chateau at Ferney. 

You tell me,” he wrote to Alfred, “that you cire more and 
more in love with nature My oivn passion for it is becom- 
ing uncontrollable At times I look on animals and trees 
with a tenderness that amounts to a feeling of affinity, I 
derive almost voluptuous sensations from the mere act of 
seeing This was the only portion of the tour which he 
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thoroughly en3oyed, and he enjoyed it too intensely the 
entire party had to wait a few dajs until he recovered from 
the fatigue of a new attack Then, on the way across 
France, he visited the birthplace of Victor Hugo at Besangon, 
where he experienced additional emotions 

On the fifteenth of June they were in Pans The adored 
Alfred was there to greet them, but even his company and 
his approval of the subject of the temptation of Saint 
Anthony did not entirelj dissipate the feehng of despair that 
settled on Gustave when he learned definitely that his sister 
was pregnant Caroline, pregnant by Hamard* And 
Hamard’s sudden defiant announcement that he and 
Caroline would remain in Pans, instead of settling in 
Rouen as they had planned — or as had been planned for 
them — sent Madame Flaubert into floods of tears At the 
station the parting was painful to all, and Gustave was glad 
when the tram finally deposited them in Rouen and all 
was over 

The tnp had been the opposite of pleasant, but as a trial 
of his son’s present state of health Dr Flaubert considered it 
encouraging In the seven or eight weeks they had been 
away the hoy had had only the two attacks, m Nice and m 
Switzerland This was far less frequent than in the past, 
and since the regime of quiet living appeared to be respon 
sible for the improvement it was decided to continue it for 
a time 

With the docility to which his family was accustomed, 
Gustave entered again into lus retreat A few days after 
their return from Italy the three Flauberts moved out of 
Rouen to their country house on the hanks of the Seine, 
and there the quiet life began once more Without Caroline 
the house was silent , there were few callers Even Alfred Le 
Poittevin, after paying one or two visits, left for the sea- 
shore With his parents, to be gone until autumn, and as July 
set m Gustave took to his books He resumed his study of 
Greek, reading Herodotus in the mornings under a tulip 
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tree on the terrace, he read Shakespeare, he studied the 
style of Voltaire, he discovered Stendhal He did almost 
everything, in short, except what he had bmned, in Genoa, 
with desire to do he did absolutely nothing about The 
Temptation of Saint Anthony That was because his health 
was too good and he felt himself in danger of being forced 
back into a life which he had aheady once led and 
hated 


2 

He had had his first attack of all on a cold Jaiiuaiy night, 
a year and a half before It was during the New Year 
holidays of the law school of the Umveisity of Pans, and 
the precise spot was a cabriolet in which he and Achille 
weie returning to Rouen from a hasty tup to Deauville, 
where Dr Flaubert was planning to bmld a summer sea- 
side cottage There was little sympathy between these two 
brothers They were nine years apart in age and much 
further in tastes, it was only on farmly matteis, such as the 
present excmsion, that they ever had cause to act in unison , 
and, sitting side by side in the carnage which -was beaiing 
them along the black and silent country road, they were 
exchanging scarcely a woid. Gustave held the reins, and 
it was as they were approaching the lights of an isolated 
farmhouse that he first became conscious of a distant sound 
which was beginning to add itself to the pounding of the 
hoofs of his own horse It was, he quickly recognized, 
another horse and a heavy countiy cart, as yet invisible 
but coming towards them through the daikness. The 
sound grew louder and louder, and finally the light of the 
cart became visible from around a bend The lights of the 
farmhouse, too, were drawing nearer, and finally, at a given 
moment, the lights of the cart, of the Flauberts’ carriage, 
and of the farmhouse before which they were passing were 
all glowing together in the night The dark load was 
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momentanly illuminated, and it was in the midst of this 
glow that Gustave suddenly felt ^Mthm himself a weird 
sensation ■which seemed to grow out of the bnghtness of 
the road itself, but which, instantly going a thousand 
degrees beyond tha|;, became something else altogether, 
something fantastic, incredible 

Golden lights, blazing with indescribable intensity, began 
to flash before his left e>c, and his whole brain seemed 
simultaneous!} to be bursting with a million multicoloured 
visions and ‘scenes, «omc of which he recognized as former 
dreams, he felt his life slipping aw a} , in the midst of the 
noise of the horses, the carriage, and the cart he uttered a 
cr} of amazement and fright, Achillc quickly demanded 
what was wrong, hut alrcad} the m}stic golden lights were 
flashing before Gusta\c*s right e}e as well, he was blinded 
outwardl}, while inwardly seeing old dreams and new 
visions m the light of a golden mcando«ccnce, and although 
he did not know it, he had let the reins slip from his 
slackened hands and had slumped, unconscious, to the 
floor of the carriage 

Shouting out to the other driver to stop, Achille seized 
the reins and pulled up the horse, the two men quickly 
earned the youth into the house beside the road, where 
Achille bled him profusely His breathing was so imper- 
ceptible that for a time he seemed to have died, but gradu- 
ally It improved, and he was as though in a deep sleep He 
lay there for several hours, then woke sweating and ex- 
tremely weak, and in response to his brother’s questions 
he asserted that he had been conscious all the time Not 
of the place or the circumstances — he admitted he had no 
remembrance of falling in his swoon, or of being carried to 
the house — but he seemed eager to insist that although 
unable to move or speak he had been m the constant, 
conscious presence of a thousand images, that there had 
been no moment of blankness But when Achille asked 
him to tell 3 ust what these images had been, he could reply 
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only “Golden lights” and “Dreams,” and ‘-ank back into 
a trembling weakness and evident dcpi cssion i apping 
him warmly, Achille earned him back to the cainage, then 
drove on to Rouen iwth all speed 

There, amidst general agitation, Gustaie ^^ns put to bed, 
and there, despite lepeated bleedings, lie suffered, during 
the next few days, several moic attacks, identical vntli the 
first except that now the gloiwng lights on the load tuid the 
sounds of the carriage and the carl i%cic included in the 
vision Itself They began it Fiist the glo\%, the ‘-ounds; 
then terroi, caused by the feeling of the ebbing away of his 
personality and the approach of annihilation, then tin* 
million thoughts, images, fantastic combinations of c\i‘ry 
kind crowding at once into his biain like bla7ing rockel‘' in a 
flood of fiiewoiks He himself latci describod his Msions 
as “seminal losses from the pictoiial facult^^ of the imagina- 
tion,” or as combinations of “Saint Theiesa, IIoITmcimi, and 
Edgar Poe ” He never knew at )ust what point he lost con- 
sciousness of outward things, but he ah\ays kneu that the 
attack was coming the golden lights and the load-sounds 
told him so Never, on awakening, could he dosciibc ivith 
any definiteness what he had seen, he iie\er had anj' idea 
of how much time had elapsed bet'\^cen the first earning 
and his awakening, and every attack was followed b} the 
same severe reaction intense depression, long-continued 
weakness, and trembling 

Madame Flaubert was constantly in teais, Di. Flaubert 
was unhappy, baffled, nervous. One day, when Gustave lay 
unconscious and the blood did not come quickly in the 
bleeding, he poured what proved to be boiling water over his 
son s hand, burning it terribly He begged him to try to 
recall something that might be identified as a cause, or at 
least as an anterior warning, of this senes of attacks, but all 
Gustave could remember was that several weeks before, in 

aris, he had awakened one morning invaded ivith the 
same depression and weakness which he felt these days, 
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and with the impression that the night had been full of 
particularly vivid dreams, none of n hich lie could remem 
her Perhaps he had suffered an attack that night in his 
sleep The doctors whom Dr Flaubert summoned to his aid 
— ^his colleagues in the Rouen hospital and from other cities 
—Mere as baffled as he Epilepsy uas the only remotely 
possible diagnosis, despite the atypical features which they 
recogmzed It uas, tliej admitted, quite possibly not 
epilepsy at all, but if it was not that, thej did not know what 
it was Partly because of their doubt, partly because of the 
dread that would be inspired and the gossip that would be 
caused by the word “epilep^,” tlicj pronounced, \aguely 
and cautiously, that young Flaubert suffered from an 
“excess of plethora, too much physical energy “ They for- 
bade him lYine, coffee, red meat, and tobacco, and ordered 
him to lead a perfectly quiet life and to abandon, at least 
for the time being, his lawr studies in Pans 

After two or three weeks the attacks appeared to ha^e 
stopped, and Gustave insisted on going to Pans himself, his 
burned hand m a sling, to arrange his affairs — sell his furni- 
ture, gi\ e up his room, wthdraw from his courses But no 
sooner had he arrived than the attacks began again, leaving 
things undone, people unvisited, he hastened back to Rouen, 
and before the end of Januaiy he was installed, for how long 
no one could foretell, in the room he had occupied as a child 
When he could, he read, or avrote letters to the people he 
had not been able to see m Pans, or talked with Alfred Le 
Poittevin, when he could not, he lay quietly in bed “I 
seldom leave my room,’* he wrote to one young man “I 
see no one except Alfred, and li\e alone, like a bear My 
health is better on the whole, but m these damnable nerv- 
ous diseases recovery is so sloav as to be almost impercep 
tible ” Recovery was slow For several months he did not 
dare leave the house, and finally, in the early spring, when 
he did attempt a walk in the fields outside the city, he saw 
his lights and heard his sounds, and after lying prostrate in 
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tli6 grsss until li6 9 !Wok 6 liQ-d. to 1)6 assisted, lioin.6. Hg did. 

not try it again 

ihe idea of the cottage at Deauville was abandoned, and 
Dr Flaubert bought, instead, a house on the Seine at Crois- 
set, a village ]ust beyond Rouen, where during the summer 
months he could be with his son. It was an old, graciously 
long and low white house, formerly the country house of 
the Benedictine monks of Rouen, and in it the Abbe Provost 
was supposed to have written Manon Lescaut In June, 
though the house was still incompletely remodelled, the 
family moved into it, and there they spent the summer amid 
carpenters and painters ihe river flowed past, but it was 
of little benefit to Gustave He was forbidden to swim, and 
even the pleasure of boating was spoiled for him by his 
father’s order that an attendant be ivith him at all times on 
the water During the entire summer he seldom left the 
shade of the tulip-tree on the terrace Everyone marvelled 
at the docility with which this large and vigorous young 
man accepted the sad change m his existence Except to 
lament that he missed his swimming and boating, he never 
complained, that seemed extraordinary, almost perverse, 
for his entire career was threatened 

But “extraordinary” and “perverse” were two words 
whose application to himself Gustave Flaubert would at any 
time have welcomed with delight, and their particular 
appropriateness at the present moment he would have 
been the first to admit at least to himself He was better 
off than he had been for some time, and he knew it His 
illness was a godsend 

He was born on the twelfth of December 1821 in a wing 
of the Rouen municipal hospital, of which his father was 
head The windows of the Flauberts’ apartment looked out 
into one of the hospital courtyards, where m summer 
patients sat or strolled, wrapped in their bandages and wear- 
ing their long white gowns Almost daily the court was 
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crossed "bj porters, carrying paupers’ corpses into the dissect- 
ing room or the bodies of dead patients out of the hospital 
Directly across the court t\as the dissecting room itself, 
from ■\\hich to■\^’n dogs were constantly rushing out, bits of 
human debris hanging from their jaws As they played in 
this gnsly garden, Gusta\e and Caroline often did what 
was not encouraged but also not forbidden climbing up the 
trelhses against the wall, the) peered in through the 
ivindows and watched their father and lus assistants and 
students peeling and dissecting cadavers The bodies, 
covered -with flies, laj on their marble slabs, on the tnmks 
and limbs of what had once been human beings the students 
carelessly rested their burning cigars, occasionally Dr Flau- 
bert would looh up, frow*n, wave his children away But 
usually he was too busy, too absorbed medicine was his 
entire life, and he had little time for Gustave and Caroline 
Achille, on the other hand, was with him constantly, he 
was to be his successor Gustaae adored this eminent, busy 
father, and sometimes the doctor delighted him by allow- 
ing him to come along on carnage drives into the country, 
where he had to diagnose or operate on some sich peasant or 
fisherman As the doctor worked, the boy sat on the door- 
step or beside the fire, dnnking milk or cider, then they 
would return home, the doctor’s fee m heiTings or veget 
ables lying on the floor of the carnage But generally Gus 
tave saw his father only at meals, night and day he spent 
in the hospital, and even on Sunday afternoons, after a few 
restless minutes in the family circle, he would get up, say 
he was going “for a walk,” and disappear into the wards or 
the dissecting room Gustave was left in the charge of 
others — of his mother, who was also nervous and pre 
occupied, of the country girls in the kitchen, who told him 
the tales of their villages, of an old man across the street, 
an amiable monomaniac who whenever a small child came 
in Sight began to read aloud from Don Quixote , and of Uncle 
Parain from Nogent, a gay, feather brained little goldsmith 
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who had married a sister of Dr Flaubert and who, from 
some strange feeling of sympathy, seemed to prefer his 
youngest nephew to his own children and was alwa3’’s paying 
visits to Rouen, taking Gustave on delightful excuisions 
to the street of the prostitutes, wheie the goldsmith loved 
to linger, to the insane asylum, wheie a dozen wld-haired, 
half-naked madwomen, chained to their cells, screamed and 
tore at their own bleeding faces with their filthy nails, as 
the child of six stared, fascinated Once, coming home, they 
passed a gmllotine which had ]ust been used , the pavement 
around it was bright \wth fresh blood About this time 
Gustave began to be afraid of the dark 

Before he knew how to read, he was often content to sit 
alone for hours in an empty room, finger in mouth, brood- 
ing on nothing in particular He N\as not thought very 
bright, and it took him a long time to master the alphabet, 
but once he had done so he read incessantly, •swth a book 
in his hands, he was intensely, completely absorbed, 
absently biting his tongue till it bled or twisting a lock of 
hair till It hurt, he wandered, reading, about the house, 
bruising himself against the fm'niture, falling down, cut- 
ting himself against the glass fronts of the bookcase After 
his first simple books he was given Corneille every j^oung 
Rouennais is made to read the works of the most famous 
Rouennais of all and he was enchanted by the diamatic 
form, reading speeches aloud to himself for hours at a time 
Before long he was sent out to a class of boys of Ills own age, 
and m a year or two began to bring them home in the after- 
noons and give theati ical perfoi mances on Ins fathei ’s unused 
billiard table The young company piesented the plays it 
could lay its hands on, buying or borrowing the texts, some- 
times sending to Paris for the successes of the day They also 
wrote plays of their own, and Gustave was the most prolific 
of the authors his Last Hours of Marguerite of Burgundy'', 
his Two Hands on One Crown, and his Secret of Philip the 
Wise delighted his friends because of the murders and 
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corpses with which they abounded, the greater the number 
of violent deaths m a play, the greater its popularity, and 
frequently the stage was strewm with skulls, bones, and 
entire skeletons borrowed from the hospital stock 
And for the further amusement of himself and his friends 
Gustave wrote and read aloud stones “Matteo Falcone, or, 
Two Coffins for One Outlaw,” “The Plague in Florence,” 
“The Iron Hand,” “A Dream of Hell”, and these too were 
full of corpses, graves, moonlit cemeteries Through inces 
sant practice on the billiard table and before his mirror he 
became such a vivid mimic of grotesque, macabre, and 
blood thirsty characters that his services were constantly in 
demand and he could terrorize Caroline at will One of his 
imitations, that of an epileptic beggar whom he had seen at 
Trouville, where the Flauberts spent their summers, was so 
particularly hideous, so unbearably successful, that Dr 
Flaubert put a stop to it And Gustave had other pastimes 
he used to scrape the verdigris from copper coins and eat it 
having heard it was poisonous, he i^ed to lean far, far out 
of windows, half hoping he might lean )ust too far, then 
swing dizzily back just in time Everyone found him 
decidedly bizarre, and at eleven he was sent to live at school 
It was not only the bloody sights he was constantly seeing 
that turned young Flaubert into such melodramatic chan- 
nels Young people ill over France were being swept into 
them by the currents of the age blood, melancholy, and 
exoticism were the mode Gustave was only five when in 
1827 a company of English actors came to Pans and acted 
the plays of Shakespeare to audiences which rose to their 
feet and cheered young Frenchmen were thunderstruck at 
the difference between this glonous English madman and 
the accustomed pomp of Racine and Corneille, and their ears 
had already been somewhat prepared for the new measures 
hy their reading of Rousseau, Bernardm de Saint Pierre, 
Chateaubriand, and translations of Byron Two jears later 
the joung Alexandre Dumas, who had been particularly 
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inflamed by the Shakespearians, wrote a thunderous play in 
prose, called Henri III et Sa Cour, which received a welcome 
as wild as that accorded its models, and in 1850 all the 
youth of France was thrilled by Victor Hugo’s Hernani, a 
romantic play by a romantic poet At the first performance 
of Hernani, a near-iiot took place in the theatre, rival 
literary bands, the classicists and the romanticists, the latter 
led by Th^ophile Gautier in a scarlet waistcoat, tried to 
scream each other down, the romanticists, being composed 
largely of younger men, were easy winners, romanticism 
had arrived in France, and a flood of the new literature 
began to appear Hugo and Dumas produced a steady 
stream of plays, novels, and poetry, Lamartine, Gautier, 
Vigny, Musset, George Sand, and hundieds of otheis rein- 
forced them But though lomanticism was triumphant, 
classicism did not cease to protest, the plays of Racine and 
Corneille almost disappeared from the repertoire of the 
Com4die Fran9aise, but there were always conservatives to 
whistle and groan at plays by the modems At an ill-timed 
unveiling of a statue of CorneiUe in Rouen, it was judged 
wise to have both literary schools represented, and the 
academic classicist of the occasion, whose name is now for- 
gotten, gradually wound himself into a trembling, crimson- 
faced denunciation of the new school, whose i epresentative 
of the day, Alexandre Dumas, sat smiling imperturbably 
beside him on the platform 

The lives of thousands of young Frenchmen were ready 
for this literary bath of blood and sentiment in the 1 850’s 
Their fathers and grandfathers had had their romanticism 
in the raw the drama of the French Revolution, the glam- 
our of the Napoleonic campaigns in Europe and in Africa had 
filled their lives with colour, now the young people, hsten- 
ing with envy to reminiscence and tradition, knew they 
were hving m a world that had become flat and dull For 
the xmshackling of the Revolution and the pageantry and 
devotion of the Empire had been succeeded by two colour- 
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less Bourbon kings, who had learned nothing from the 
times and wrere so stupid as to insist on absolutism without 
providing any splendour to justify it , and when their line 
was expelled in a minor revolution in 1850 they were re 
placed by their even more colourless cousin, Louis Philippe 
of Orleans, a constitutional monarch whose virtue was that 
he was more bourgeois than the bourgeois and whom the 
newspapers caricatured unendingly, strolling with his 
family past the shops he owned, carrying an umbrella — 
that new bourgeois invention — ^under his arm In placing 
him on the throne the French bourgeoisie consolidated the 
gams It had begun to make forty years before, and his 
Prime Minister gave the watchword of the day when he 
urged his fellow citi7ens to make as much money as they 
possibly could The French bourgeois— the revolutionaries 
of 1789, the conquerors of Europe under Napoleon — ^became 
rich, smug, tenacious, and fearful of change, and their 
children and grandchildren, the young men of Flaubert’s 
generation, were raised in an atmosphere of careful, com 
mercial materialism, of complete lack of interest in litera- 
ture and the arts, and of complete distrust of impulse and 
imagination 

Unable, therefore, to eiqiress the society in which it 
found Itself, because that society was antipathetic to litera- 
ture, the very contrary of anything imaginati\ e, literature 
became a denunciation of it Yoimg writers gave vent 
to their discontent either by revelling in past and more 
glorious times, the Middle Ages and antiquity, or hy seek- 
ing escape in distant scenes, the Orient, America, and Italy, 
or by expressing a melancholy wilder and more desperate 
than Hamlet’s over the atmosphere of the age Young 
poets, young dramatists, and young novelists formulated 
the feelings of their generation, and to the consternation of 
their elders the young public began to act like the characters 
in the plays, poems, and novels which it read The novels 
of George Sand were particular sources of inspiration 
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Students and shop-clerks took to writing feverish letters 
hke those which George Sand’s characters wrote to one 
another, wives, fermenting like George Sand wives, 
demanded separations because their husbands were uncom- 
prehending and unpoetic, or would not give them trips to 
Italy or Greece The comic )ournals laughed at the pale, 
langmshing victims of “ Adriaticism,” “Florencitis,” and 
“ Venicitis ” Husbands, on the other hand, brought separa- 
tion smts against wives who had taken lovers as a result of 
reading George Sand, one such woman, in fact, had left 
behind her a note of farewell which, although she did not 
know It (her lover had ivritten it), was a faithful transcrip- 
tion of a passage in George Sand’s Jacques In 1855 Vigny’s 
tragedy Chatterton, the final scene of which shows the 
suicide of the young English poet, brought on a wave of 
smcides throughout the country, one young man killed 
himself in the theatre where the play was being given, dying 
happily with Chatterton, another ended his life before an 
open window, at sunset, his hand resting on a copy of the 
play open at the last fatal page Lithographs of a painting 
by Decamps, The Suicide^ sold by the hundred One young 
romantic, desperate in the face of a brief separation from his 
mistress, found it appropriate to rush out into the woods 
howling hke a demon, roll on the ground, break snapped- 
off branches between his teeth, and chew at the bark of 
trees Literature seethed with contempt for the bourgeois 
and the commonplace , one romantic writer, asked when he 
would publish his complete works, rephed ‘ ‘ The instant the 
world is rid of the last of the bourgeois.” Of all French 
writers, only Bahac seemed able to wiite of commonplace 
situations and keep his popularity 

It was in the midst of this turmoil that Flaubert was sent 
to school In the French way he was entered as a boai’dmg 
pupil in the local Rouen “college,” which prepared for the 
uTivversity It was a grim building, only a few blocks from 
the hospital on the road to the cemetery, and he was free to 
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come home Thursday afternoons and Sundays Among his 
classmates -were the hop ^Yho had taken part in the hilhard- 
tahle dramas, and there were others, from smaller Norman 
toivns Almost all of them •were passionate romantics 
Flauhert aaas not the onl} one to cany a dagger aha ays on 
his person and to sleep anlh it under his pilloaa, or to road 
Victor Hugo surreptitiously during study hour or in bed 
by the light of smuggled candles, or to steal out at night, 
fighting against the terror of the dark, and prowl around 
the court) ards of the college in search of tlinlls Even the 
heights of romantic despair were occasionally achieaed b) 
the collegians at least two of Flaubert’s schoolfellows com 
mitted suicide, one blowing out his brains avith a stolen 
pistol and the other hanging lumself with his necktie 
For the college was a microcosm, a little world in which 
the collegiate romantics found things as intolerable as the 
older rebels outside The boys kept speaking and dreaming 
of romantic, exotic mistresses, and they slept not e>cn m 
rooms of their ONvn, but in a huge bare dormitory, in small 
white beds separated from each other onl) by white cur- 
tains The) dreamed of oriental tra\cl, and those who had 
no homes to Msit on Thursdays and Sundays were con- 
ducted on long cold walks through dreary parts of the cit), 
made to keep in line, forbidden to talk Classes were begun 
and ended wath drum rolls, everything was done in routine 
They read and dreamed of writing romantic literature of all 
kinds, and they had to study the old rules of rhetonc, listen 
to the dronings of old school professors 

Only occasionally was there a professor w ho understood 
the young history professor, for example, wlio comphmented 
Flaubert on a medieval Norman chronicle he had witten 
and a play he had composed after reading, with the rest of 
his class, a history of the dukes of Burgundy, the joung 
rhetoric teacher who urged his students to borrow the manu 
senpt of a novel on Mane de Mddicis written by a collegian 
in one of the upper classes In general the) were hostile, 

c 
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sneering at what they called their students disease, jeer- 
ing at Flaubert for being absent-minded in class, making 
any cheap joke to gam a laugh 

And among the students, too, Flaubert gradually began 
to realize that all were not as awakened, as hteiary, as lie 
had at first supposed He began to divide them into true and 
false romantics, for many of them, it was deal, ueie doing 
nothing but following the mode Many a false romantic 
could be detected by his too easy and too inclusive contempt 
for the classics to ]eei at Montaigne and Rabelais, Coineille 
and Racine, might be fashionable, but it was cei tainly trans- 
paient A true romantic was lomantic because some deep 
need of his nature diove him to it, and one by one Flaubert 
eliminated those whose natmes all too obviously had no 
deep needs at all, in whom lomanticism was meiely a foim 
of youthful exubeiance, and who would in a feu years be as 
smugly bourgeois as the families from which they came 
One by one they failed to pass his i equn ements, until finally 
only a handful of true romantics i emained himself and one 
or two others In short, Flaubert found few fi lends Some- 
where m the world theie must be people uhom he could 
admire, but there weie none, certainly or almost none 
in Rouen 

Rouen' Accursed, dieaiy city of ram and bourgeois' 
And he railed, with his few confidants, against what is the 
richest medieval city in France, a lomantic paradise. The 
market-place where Joan of Aic was bmned, the arch- 
bishops’ palace wheie she was condemned and exonerated, 
the cathedral with its three spires and its glass, the dozen 
Gothic towers, the ancient twisting streets all these were 
fine, but they could not save Rouen For Rouen w^as home , 
It was where he was It was the domesticity of his family, 
It was his family’s bourgeois friends Against these disad- 
vantages, nothing could prevail, to be worth while, things 
had to be distant The further away, the better, but even 
twenty-five miles away was far enough there was a ruined 
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medieval castle at that distance up the villej of the Seme 
that Flauhert adored Compared wth the ancient masses of 
Rouen it ^\as nothing, and yet he Msited the nlhcr dull 
young schoolmate •who Ined near it ^^hene^or he could, 
lying hours dreaming m the nuns 
As the un'worthiness of almost everjone he kneu became 
increasin^lj apparent he began to spend more and more 
time bj himself He abandoned the billiard table theatre, 
and •\^ent to the real tlicatre when he could Thursday 
afternoons, instead of going home, he aaandcred alone about 
the city, wshing ho ^^erc somewhere else Time and again 
he entered thc^ street of the prostitutes, talking uath them, 
giving them the tinj tips he could, tortured b> the longing 
to do more but held back by ‘something Ho «at in the 
cathedral, listening to the organ and wishing that he might 
belieae He climbed church to\acrs to conquer his fear of 
heights, and ^^alkcd tremblingly out along the balustrades 
around the roofs Gradually lie began to be considered as 
queer at «^choo\ as ho had been at home And in his avhito 
cubicle his dreams became frenzied Chained to the earth 
and pouerless to help her, he watched his mother droun 
Bands of horrible figures, daggers held in their chattering 
teeth, opened the uliite curtains around his bed until bloody 
fingers, their faces, half flawed, dripped unth blood that left 
its slam on everything, their laughter had the sound of a 
death rattle, they were, in fact, corpses, he realized that lie 
had first sensed their approach by their fetid odour, he 
awoke, screaming He ale a meal of human flesh the 
obsession that he had actually done so haunted him for days 
afterwards His fancies took a thousand forms He longed 
to be an emperor, a sultan, unth absolute pou er over thou- 
sands of slaves, he longed to be **king of the Indies,” or an 
ancient Greek He longed to he a woman, for the sake of 
the beauty which would always be with him and which he 
could admire when he bathed, for the sake of the long hair 
which he could let fall to his heels 
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Summers, at TrouviUe with his family (every summer 
was spent in the midst of countless relatives of both Dr and 
Madame Flaubert), he strode along the cliffs or sat alone on 
the beach gazing at the sea The summer before he was 
fifteen, he saw a plump, pretty young woman of thirty open 
her dress and give her white breast to her baby instantly he 
was filled with feelings so tempestuous that he could scarcely 
believe he was still himself, and the rest of the summer was 
torture He became acquainted with the woman and her 
husband, and saw them every day it was agony Finally, 
the day before they were to leave, he went walking ovei 
the sands with the woman’s dog, and far beyond the town, 
hidden behind a dune, he dropped to his Imees, wlnspered 
in the ears of the beast the words he longed to breathe to its 
mistress, kissed its nose where she had kissed it, and burst 
into tears This experience made virginity no longer 
possible, he had to know, and to do Back in Rouen, one 
night before the reopening of the college, he stole up into 
the attic of the hospital and into the bed of one of his 
mother’s maids It was quickly over was that all there 
was to It? He could scarcely believe it, and feelings of dis- 
gust were the only result 

Then he came to know Alfred Le Poittevin 
They had always known each other and always seen each 
other as two boys of the wrong ages in two intimate 
families know each other, see each other constantly, and 
remain strangers their mothers had been schoolgirls to- 
gether and their fathers (each the godfather of the other’s 
sons) were close friends, associated m civic affairs Alfred 
was five years older than Gustave, and though he had some- 
times come with friends of his own age to watch the bilhard- 
table plays, he had always been a superior, sophisticated 
being, who treated his younger friend with the distance the 
circumstances demanded But now he had finished the 
college, and was remaining m Rouen for a year, studying at 
home for his entrance examinations to the law school, his 
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friends had dispersed, and, in search of company, he 
discovered that young Flaubert was a person of possib 
ilities 

They began to see each other every Thursday and Sunday 
in Gustave’s room in the hospital (they avoided Alfred’s 
house because Monsieur Le Poittevin, a wholesale dealer in 
cotton and fish, was, according to his son, the most bonng 
man in the world, an indefatigable interrupter of young 
people’s conversations), and before long Gustave was com- 
pletely under the spell of his new friend At last, a romantic 
as a romantic should be* Alfred’s appearance — ^his long 
blach hair, high, pale forehead, and unhealthy, melancholy 
air, which Gustave infinitely preferred to his own blond 
healthiness — was but the outward mamfestation of his 
soul, and his viays of thinking and speaking filled Gustave 
with admiration “I am a Greek of the late empire,” he 
announced early in their acquaintance, and immediately 
and thereafter Flaubert felt in his friend all the superb 
decadence of Alexandria “ I would give all of Horace’s odes 
for one chapter of Apuluus,” he declared, and that, too, 
was as it should he He had read even more widely than 
Gustave, and one of his favourite modern books was George 
Sand’s Jacques^ out of which he liked to quote sentences 
which he said applied directly to himself “How can so 
active a mind subsist in so indolent a body^” and “Every 
day I feel more inert, more indifferent, more paralysed I 
am no longer conscious even of the weather ” For Alfred 
was languor personified his eyelids drooped over his dreamy 
eyes, his shoulders were bent, and his feet dragged as he 
walked And he displayed not only this physical languor, 
the result of his interestingly weak heart and generally poor 
health, but also a psychological languor that Gustave found 
intoxicating He was not languid mentally — in his draw- 
ling, mocking voice he skirnmed over a thousand subjects, 
opening a thousand doors in Gustave’s brain, but his atti- 
tude towards the w orld was one of complete passivity, utter 
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lack of resistance. There was nothing, for example, that 
he found more absurd and uncongenial than the study of 
law, and yet he was undertaking just that because it was 
his father’s wish What was the use of rebelling? All ^ 
human occupations and speculations vyere equally vain He 
had read the philosophers, and nothing gave him deeper 
satisfaction than describing to Gustave the farcical disagree- 
ment of the greatest thinkers of the ages concerning the 
nature of the universe He excepted, from his general rail- 
lery, Kant and Hegel, who said that all the world is illusion ; 
and particularly Spinoza, who declared that man is a help- 
less toy in the hands of God, that resignation to God’s wiU is 
the greatest of ah virtues, and that far from being, in any 
important matter, a cause (the role in which he fancies 
himself), man is but an effect, the result of the divine iviU 
This had impressed him profoundly, and from it he had 
learned the futility of struggle He had had, when younger, 
grandiose literary ambitions, but he had not hesitated to 
abandon them all m response to his father’s wishes, and he 
now spent all his time with Justinian’s Institutes, contribut- 
ing only an occasional poem or essay to a Rouen newspaper 
under a nom de plume Of the few pleasures m life, he 
declared, the greatest was the realization that the frantic 
struggles and rivalries of one’s fellow-beings are m vain. 
Like Goethe to whom he had written a poem he 
aspired never to be astonished at anything, and Gustave, 
listening admiringly, felt that he had succeeded. Uncon- 
scious and unmindful of his friend’s confusions, Gustave 
drank in his expositions of the comedy of religion and 
heresy, the farce of history Alfred read aloud his own 
poems, those on the Orient were as nostalgic as Hugo’s 
Les Orientales^ and his medieval stanzas betrayed, as they 
should, more the influence of Notre-Dame de Pans than 
that of daily life among the monuments of Rouen. The 
two boys talked of the voyages they would make together to 
the Orient, of the mistresses they would have oriental 
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mistresses, preferably, though the finest, the most subtle 
accomplishment of all -v^ould be to have for one’s mistress 
some oriental beauty of the past Cleopatra, Semiramis, the 
Queen of Sheba This, they admitted, would be possible 
(time being what it is) only in dreams But are not dreams 
a superior reality, a triumphant victory over time and 
space ^ Certainly the dream of a night with Semiramis w as 
preferable to the reality of a night \wth Madame Flaubert’s 
kitchen maid or the whonng Alfred had recently been doing 
as the result of a hopeless, passionate encounter which he, 
too, had had by the seaside The grotesque side of prostitu- 
tion, however, was not without its merits the very contrast 
between love as it should be and lo\e as it existed in the 
modern world was capable of affording considerable bitter 
but satisfying pleasure to anyone properly attuned At 
times Alfred was confined to his house, even to his bed, with 
palpitations or spells of coughing, then their conversations 
took place there, subject to interruptions by the cotton and 
fish merchant These, and the general spectacles of the 
Rouennais, were products e of much cynical comment on 
the hourgeois ^^'hat the boys found particularly ludicrous 
in this oppressive but comical class were the ready made 
opinions, the cliches, with which the bourgeois judged his 
world every young girl is pure, every young man is a 
rascal, every pauper is a thief, every countryside delicious 
Laughing, or smiling bitterly, according to their mood, 
Gustave and Alfred wrote down hsts of these idets reques for 
their own enjoyment, they listened eagerly for new ones 
to drop from the lips of their families and their families’ 
friends, and they even invented a character, the “ Gargon,” 
who was the incorporation of everything bourgeois, who 
spoke in nothing but cliches, and who had a particularly 
brash, bourgeois laugh, very like that of Monsieur Le Poit- 
tevin The boys greeted each other \vith this laugh when- 
ever they met, and after considerable trial and revision 
they evolved an axiom winch they found excellent and 
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repeated on every possible occasion. Hatred of the bour- 
geois IS the beginning of virtue ” 

Alfred laughed at a sketch of the typical petty bourgeois 
office clerk which Flaubert had written a year before in im- 
itation of the prosy, detailed Balzac, and he praised him for 
keeping his writing secret from his family, as he had been 
doing ever since abandoning the bilhard-table theatre It was 
impossible that any family should understand or approve of 
its son’s writings, or make any comment on them that was 
not ridiculous and blundering, therefore, better hide all 
manuscripts from them, and not allow one’s self the slightest 
hope that when the time came to choose or rather, to be 
assigned a profession, literature would receive any con- - 
SI deration at all. Gustave’s writings were good, Alfred said 
The plays and tales had the true romantic frenzy, and lacked 
only two of the reqmrements of distinction richness of 
style (to acquire this he urged Gustave to re-read Chateau- 
briand Rene and Atala were real schools of style) and an 
ideological base which could be obtained only through the 
study of philosophy Gustave could write drama and des- 
criptions, but he lacked general ideas he must learn to 
know himself and express his thoughts Alfred advised him 
to study philosophy at once, rather than wait for the college 
courses which would not come for a year or two His pupil 
unquestionmgly obeyed, burying himself in metaph 3 '’sics to 
the further detriment of his work in class, which had 
already suffered considerably as the result of romantic read- 
ing, writing, and the study of English with Caroline’s 
governess, Miss Jane Sitting beside Gustave’s fire (there 
was a skull on the mantelpiece), master and pupil indulged 
m endless metaphysical conversations Flaubert quickly 
grasped quite accurately, he was sure the various con- 
ceptions of the universe and the implications of the con- 
tradictions between them And in the matters of daily life 
he learned from Alfred to watch for the cankers m roses 
and for star-shine in puddles. By the end of the wintei he 
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was able to write down a long collection of the new thoughts 
inspired in him by his study, and he dedicated the manu- 
script to Its solitary reader 

Agonies 

Thoughts of a Sceptic 

To my fnend 
Alfred Le Poittevin 
these poor pages are dedicated 
by the author 

Strange like his thoughts faulty like his soul 
they are the expression 
of his heart and of his brain 

You have seen them unfold my dear Alfred here they are 
gathered together on a few sheets of paper Though the wind scatter 
the pages though memory forget them this sorry gift will bring back 
to j ou our long hours together in the year that has gone by 

Doubtless your heart will swell at the remembrance of that bland 
perfume of youth which embalmed so many hopeless thoughts and 
if you carmot read my w ords then come instead and read every day 
m the heart which wrote them 

I am sending them to you like a sigh like a gesture of beckoning 
towards a fnend whom one hc^s to see again 
Perhaps you will laugh later when you are a settled and moral 
married man as you cast your eyes over the thoughts of a poor child 
of sixteen who lov ed j ou above all else m the v\ orld and who ev en at 
that tender age allowed his soul to be tormented bj such silly matters 
as these 

Gve Flaubert 

Alfred was pleased by Agonies, the complete scepticism of 
which wis such a satisfactory echo of his own, and he like 
wise approv ed of La Danse dcs Morts, a long philosophical 
dialogue on mortuary themes, in which Gustave combined 
his old obsessions and his new profundity Tlien he pro- 
posed another subject Wliy should Gustave not write an 
account of his passion for the lady at Trouville, seen in the 
plulo<ophic light he could now cast upon it^ Certainly by 
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now he could expose the emotions of tlio snnirtH t to thr' 
rays of reason, and the icsull should be an aniuvin^ no\r I 
Poor Gusta^o set to uoik, hut the refill v,,!^ nol v,b,it lie 
and Alfied had intended. Gust.ue lind kned the v.orn.m on 
the shoie uith all the passion of .m adoli^tf nt, and In* 
wrote he felt his lo\c use up in Inm ajxnin: (k '.pit' a 
Rabelaisian and cynical touches \\lncli lie !nana"f <1 to it 
here and there, his account piONed to he fai inotr l^nial 
than reasonable, and fai less a no%el than a tonk -ion. and 
he apologized for his sliorlconnng'- in tin ink and in a 
dedication ulnch Alfred accepted a^. e\uknc^ of cjoofl faith 

Mh7ioircs d'tttt Foil 

To }ou, dear Alfred, 

these p?{:;e«. no* drdii'tted nrd prf *> nt#d 
They contain a soul entire Is it iniiif''^ Is u nnotht 
I had at first thought to v.Tile an intunntf' no*, el, in v hi< h ■'? » pie tsni 
would be pushed to the furthest Imni' of dt spur, i)Ut hit!' h, htth , 
as I wrote, personal feelings began to puro thrimgh tlu fabh 
tlie soul moved the pen, and broke it 

Therefore I prefer to leave w} que'stinn iinainv t n d, and I 1 no.* 
you -svill malce no conjectures 

However, you will perhaps think, in man) plnrfs, that th' expres- 
sion IS forced, and the picture wantonly darl ened Hemrinb'^r mat it 
IS a madman who has xsTittcn these pages, and li the v ords s* < rn often 
to be too Strong for tlie sentiments ihc) express, it means m« n U that 
the author has staggered under the xs eight of his own lu art 
Adieu, think of mo and for me 

As spring became early summci, the scene of llicir con- 
versations was tiansferied to the iixci, xxhoio they boated 
and swam, and at the end of the college }cni, ulicn the 
families separated for the summer, the bo}S Msited each 
other m Le Havre and Tiotmlle In an effoit to ledeem 
himself, Gustave produced a second philosophical dialogue, 
Smarh not unlike Bjtoh’s Cain^ uhich he had icccntly 
been reading ridiculing the impotence of humanity. At 
Le Havre, he shook his head at Alfied’s invitations to accom- 
pany him on ceitain intimate eiiands his two hittei 
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expenences \vith lo\ e made him shrink from trying another, 
and Alfred did not insist In the autumn, their parting \Nas 
‘iorro'N’s’ful As Alfred left for Pans and the la\\ school, 
Gusta\ e pitied liim for the and months ahead, and he pitied 
himself even more — for in losing Alfred he ■\>as losing part 
of himself, to such hn extent had he taken ov er his fnend’s 
ays of thinking 

The boys corresponded at length Alfred expressed his 
contempt for everything and e\eiybodj he saw m Pans — 
except for Thdophile Gautier, ^^hom he had the ]Oj of meet- 
ing And Flaubert \\TOte his meagre new’s His family, 
finally taking pity on lum for his miseiy in the dorraitorj, 
was allowing him to In e at home and attend classes as a day 
student, this permitted him “to see less of the stupidities 
of his fellow beings,” to have more time to himself But 
without Alfred he was hombly lonelj and bored He en- 
] 0 )ed the company of only one person his sister Caroline, 
and she spent much time in bed, suffering from a weak 
chest Furthermore, a not entirel} unexpected cloud had 
appeared on the horizon Dr Flaubert, basing himself on 
some of the \ery xdccs rct^ucs that Gustave and Alfred had 
noted down — “i e , that one must establish one’s self, that 
One must have a position m the world, that one is bored 
when idle, that one must be useful, that man is bom to 
work” — and encouraged by Monsieur Le Poittevin, who 
said It was the obvious thing, had announced that Gustave 
would follow his friend to the law school He would not, 
of course, protest And m the meantime he continued to 
write, and he sent his wntings to Paris, where they were 
invanably praised 

Two years went by in this way — “a long boredom,” 
Gustave called them, “several winters of yawning, of desir- 
ing to have done with Imng”, the friends saw each other 
only occasionally, during vacations Towards the end of the 
second year Gustave’s literary output was cut down con 
siderably, for he saw himself faced with failure to graduate 
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unless he applied himself to the cuinculum He did apply 
himself and, in August 18^10, finally finished the detested 
college Now he would live at home foi a ycai , as Alfi ed 
had done, prepaiing foi his entrance examinations to the 
law school, and then he would move to Pans, Foi one of 
the years in the law school he would, at least, liave tlie daily 
company of Alfred, and he chose to look no fui thei ahead 
than that 

In celebration of his gi’aduation Gusta^e ^^as offeied a 
trip to the Pyrenees and Corsica with a fi lend of Di Flau- 
bert, a doctor from Pans, and despite the impromising ‘:omicl 
of the company and the sepaiation fiom Alfied ho quickly 
accepted. He had a glimpse of Spain, bought a stiletto and 
talked with formei bandits in Coisica, su am m the Mediter- 
ranean and mote back ecstatic letteis about the colour and 
the sunshine the little }ourney was a gay success. The 
doctor, to Gustave’s smpiise, pi mod to be an excellent com- 
panion, and in Marseille, saying that his company was in- 
sufficient for a young man of Gustave’s age, insisted on 
arranging a meeting between him and an amiable, not too 
vulgar young lady who was sepai ated fi om liei husband and 
with whom despite himself Gustave spent several charming, 
instructive hours, sending back, of com se, a full desci iption 
to Alfred 

But this was only a brief i epi leve. 

Back m Rouen, the Institutes of Roman law pioved so 
very much more dusty even tlian expected that he soon 
sought refuge m mitmg a hundred-page book he con- 
sidered It almost a novel about those horns in Maiseille 
To get the full flavour of detail he made copies of the letteis 
he had written to Alfred, and the whole stoiy was recast 
and set m a confessional, lyi'ical framework not unlike 
Mimoires d’un Fou and ended in a glorious vision of the 
Orient He called it Novembre^ and even befoie getting 
Alfred s opinion he knew it was by fai the best yet It 
soon joined the other manuscripts in the diawer, and the 
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Institutes, reopened, were if possible more repulsive than 
before Furthermore, it became evident, too late, that he 
had lost a great deal of time and would need an additional 
year of preparation, so that he and Alfred would not be 
together in Pans at all Bitterly he gave himself up to 
law boohs entirely, and after months of cramming he was 
admitted to the law school a few weeks after Alfred had 
left It “I don’t know what fatality pursues us,” Alfred 
wrote him, “but it would seem as though something were 
trying to place obstacles between us That, of course, is like 
trying to divide two oceans with a wisp of straw Why can 
we never be in Pans at the same time? It is as though the 
city refused to shelter us together, but the day will come 
when we will force her to receive us Let us hope so, at 
least ” And Gustave replied “ Do you know that the bond 
between you and me is a completely logical thing? Sound 
nses, the stars follow their courses — you and I do likewise 
We are ordained by Providence to think and feel in har- 
mony ” 

The success of Novembre and the ease and exaltation with 
which he had written it made it more difficult than ever 
for Flaubert to open a law book, and, barely registered m 
the school, he began another tale, even longer than 
Novembre and more complex, which he provisionally 
entitled VEducation Sentimcntale It was concerned with 
the gradual maturing and estrangement of two young 
friends, one a true romantic, the other a false But it 
advanced slowly, interrupted by the studying which did, 
after all, have to be done, and Gustave was made restless 
b} the sight of the manuscript lying incomplete on his 
table Life m Pans was, as e^iected, completely detestable 
In his hideous furnished room and m the students’ cheap 
restaurants he missed the comfort of his bourgeois home, 
and wote long letters of complaint to Caroline The lectures 
at the law school were intolerable, and the French law books 
badly WTitten that he feared for his style “The Insti- 
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tutes are -written in Latin,” he wrote, “ and the Civil Code 
in something even less resembling French ” The famous 
student bohemiamsm of the Latin Quarter he found taw dry 
and filthy, a paradise only for false romantics He had 
dozens of acquaintances but here too he made almost no 
friends, and he began to play considerably to the gallery He 
became known for his cymcism on the subject of w'omen 
“The most beautiful woman is scarcely beautiful on a table 
in the dissecting room, her bowels draped over her face, one 
of her legs peeled to the bone, and a half-extinguished cigar 
lying on her feet,” was one of his typical remarks, and when 
he went "with a band to a brothel he always ostentatiously 
chose the ugliest of the girls and made lo\e without even 
removing his cigar from his mouth Occasionally he dined 
with the couple from Tiouville he still felt a kind of 
adoration for the rather vague heroine of Mcmoii es d'nii 
Fou^ whose husband was a music publisher in Pans and 
he spent long periods neither ^vriting nor stud}ing, simply 
staring out of his wandow or smoking cigars At other 
times he strolled aimlessly in the Luxembourg, or walked all 
over the city at night, or paid visits to the morgue 

It was the dreariest possible \vinter He seldom left the 
students’ quarter Occasionally he visited the studio of a 
sculptor to whom Alfred had introduced him, but the artistic 
and literary people he met there made Inm more discon- 
tented than ever, and he did not go too often During one 
visit he was electrified to find himself suddenly face to face 
with Victor Hugo, he stammered a few words, the gi'eat 
man replied kindly, the boy took heart, and the two of 
them had a long conversation After that, Gustave’s feeling 
was not only of boredom in the law school, but of a deep 
inner imeasmess and discomfort Hugo would not have 
put up -with such a hfe, nor any of Hugo’s heroes, nor 
Rene, nor Werther, and these were the men Gustave 
admired People seeing his love of literature and his 
hatred of the law sometimes asked him why he did not 
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wite, he blushed, and kept his secret, but it laj less and less 
quietlj wtlun lum Was he perhaps doing wong? Had 
Alfred perhaps done ■^^Tong? For Alfred^s letters from 
Rouen ^Ye^e certainly sadder than the letters of a man %\ho 
had done nght should be He wrote cynically about begin- 
ning to practise, ^ent an occasional desperate sounding 
poem, and wTote “The vulgarity of the life I am leading 
almost frightens me” and “Tlie flood of mj boredom, 
which I had expected to be able to direct, is carrying me 
away Tlie race which I had expected to tvin is becoming 
a shipwTeck ” Surely these were indications that some- 
thing was awry* But Gustave was trapped now, and there 
was nothing to do but work 

He began to work hard, but he worked absurdly Tlimk- 
ing he was taking notes, he copied do\vn page after page 
from the Institutes and the Civil Code, but as he copied, he 
thought of other things, the pile of paper mounted, and 
when he had finished he had acquired absolutely nothing 
except fatigue The act of copying, the fatigue, made hun 
think he was reallj studying, and at the end of the year, 
in August, he was considerably olTcnded when, unlike 
dozens of students whom he knew to be dolts and debauchees 
he failed in his examination The year Iiad been not only 
odious, but wasted 

The only thing to do was to study all summer and autumn, 
hoping to pass the make up examinations in January at 
the close of the New Year holidays There was a brief 
hohday ivith the family at the seashore, a MSit to Alfred, 
who was spending the bar recess reading K.ant and the 
eesthetics of Hegel, and then a return to the furnished room 
and the books His effort to study was pathetic, the tilings 
he read meant notlung to him at all, and meanwhile he 
worried over the unfinished manuscript of ^Education 
Sentimentale 

Although Gustave did not yet know it, he had a nature 
which accommodated itself less easily than Alfred’s to 
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endless acceptance, resignation, and concealment Unlike 
Alfred, lie had a will a will which was protesting increas- 
ingly against being denied His dreams became more 
troubled than ever At Christmas he went to Rouen for 
the holidays Before they were over he got into the cainage 
and drove to Deauville with Achilla 5 and on the way back 
to Rouen he suffered the attack which solved the problem 
of his law career 

That IS why Gustave Flaubert was so “ extraordinary,” so 
“perverse,” so docile under what seemed to all the cm*se of 
his mysterious attacks, so willing to let the tongues of the 
Rouen bourgeois wag, gossiping that he had collapsed as the 
result of too many women in Pans, or of masturbation m his 
solitudes He was perhaps as much in the dark as anyone 
else concerning the cause of his illness, but he suffered from 
no illusions concerning its effects To fall unconscious in a 
carriage or in a meadow, to have golden visions for which 
one paid by days of weakness, depression, and quivering 
nerves, even to be forbidden sivimmmg and sohtaiy boat- 
ing, wine, coffee, red meat, and tobacco all these, he was 
well aware, were minor inconveniences when compared 
with the obligation to study law He even suspected that 
the atrocious depression following every attack might be 
due to the contrast between the gloriously fulfilled di earns 
which he saw m his visions and the inglorious, unfulfilled 
life to which he returned when he awoke And though he 
knew better than to say as much to the people who were in 
charge of his hfe, he did not hesitate to express his satis- 
faction to Alfred and to the occasional former comrade who 
wrote him sympathetically from Paris. “One good thi ng 
has come of my illness,” he wrote, soon after his first series 
of attacks, “and that is that I am allowed to spend my time 
as I please no small item m hfe. I can think of nothing in 
the world I enjoy more than a nice room, well heated, with 
the right books and plenty of leisure ” 
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Under the tuhp tree on the terrace, he ■v\as able, as sum- 
mer progressed, to tahe up the unfinished manuscript of 
V Education Scntimcntalc bet\^ccn his attacks, •without 
having to shuddei at the thought of h\v books lying near by 
He was not happj — ^lioi\ could a sensitiv e person be happy 
in a bourgeois ^%orld? — but he was less harassed When 
autumn came, and the Flauberts mo\cd back to Rouen, he 
was able to converse wth Alfred not only Thursdajs and 
Sundays, as ■v^hen he had been at college, but almost any 
night thej chose, after Alfred’s absurd duties ^^ere done 
for the day During the unnter, in the privacj of his room, 
he fimshed UEducation Sentimcntalc It was less good than 
Novembrc, Gusta\e kne\% , it had suffered from being inter 
rupted, and he put it a^^ay in the draper Early m the 
spring came Caroline’s inexplicable marriage The trip to 
Italy was proposed, Gustave bought Vincent’s History of 
Genoa and Mdnmde’s Notes of a Journey in the South of 
France^ and in April the Flauberts set out 

5 

The danger after the return from Italy, of course, was 
that in the autumn his father w6uld declare him vvell 
enough to go back to Pans and the law, and it was the 
presence of this menace tliat prevented liira from making 
any beginning on the sub)oct which he had found in Genoa 
Dunng July he was restless, and in August he was very glad 
to receive a visit from the one sympathetic person he knew 
who "was also practical and ■with whom he could discuss 
possible ways and means of escaping for ever from the threat 
of the Institutes and the Civil Code 
This joung man, Maxime Du Camp, was Flaubert’s 
second fnend — ^the one good thing, Flaubert was fond of 
saying, that he had found in Pans 

Du Camp was a dapper, dark, and clever young Parisian, 
romantic as Flaubert and Le Poittevin and rich enough to 

D 
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be able to live, at least from time to time, in a \\ay of 
which they could only enviously dream T)ioy had mol one 
afternoon in the apartment Max shared with a student 
in the Latin Quarter, and altliougli Gn^tn\e i\as at first 
suspicious of Max’s dandyish appeal anco and Max nmu<^ed 
by Gustave’s provincial black clothes and white gloves, 
each quickly felt a sympathy in the other and for a time 
they were together as often as Gustavo’s houis of study and 
brooding solitude alloived. One night, m a buist of con- 
fidence, Gustave made Max the second lepo'^itoiy hi^’ 
literary secrets, and followed his confcs^lon liy i cading aloud 
the entire manuscript of Noveinb7e. YHion he iiad finished 
at dawn. Max said solemnly “ A gi eat writer ha'^ been born 
to us, and I am among the first to receue the new^,’’ and 
Gustave felt that his confidence had not been misplaced 
Max was also the son of a doctoi, a fashionable ‘^uigcon. 
His father died when he w'as small, and at oleien, like 
Gustave, he was sent to “college” in Pans Also like Gus- 
tave he hated his dormitoiy and his classes, and one ei en- 
ing during his thirteenth year at the fust night of Vigny’s 
Chatterton at the Comcidie Frangaise, with which his mother 
was rewarding him after an attack of the measles }u had a 
profound emotional expeiience. At the end of Uie pci- 
formance, when the entire audience was sci earning its 
applause and the eyes of Madame Du Camp, among otheis, 
were red with tears, she w as alai med to see her young son 
quietly faint away at her side, unable, evidently, to beat 
the degree of ecstasy which the play had geneiated withm 
him When he regained consciousness he bmst at once 
into uncontrollable sobs and began to shake with convul- 
sions, and at home, where he was finally put to sleep with 
difficulty, his mothei held his hand all night to aid him 
through the nightmares with which he was continually 
assailed. After this experience, this complete conveision to 
romanticism, his detestation of college Imew no bounds 
Instead of his texts, he lost himself in The Last of the 
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Mohicans and other works of Cooper, he was almost expelled 
when Hugo’s Femlles iVAutomneyfos found in his desk, and 
at seventeen, after a series of stormy scenes with his pro 
fessors, he was actually excelled for absenting himself from 
the college for an entire day, which he passed with friends 
in a bookshop, reading Hugo’s Lucr^ce Borgia and Le Roi 

Amuse and Dumas’s Antony 

Placed by his mother as a day student in another college, 
he devoted his increased leisiu*e to medieval and oriental 
subjects He devoured Froissart’s chronicles and the same 
history of the dukes of Burgundy which was inflaming 
Flaubert at almost the same moment in Rouen, he wrote a 
long satirical poem on human morality and a medieval 
novel called Capeluche le Bourreau, ou, V Homme Rouge ^ 
and instead of imitating Hugo’s Les Orientales like Alfred 
Le Poittevin, he was stimulated by these adored poems to 
read translations of the oriental poets themselves His 
mother died as he finished college, and, living with his 
grandmother and drawng a liberal allowance from the 
estate which he would soon inherit, he spent his time sitting 
in caf^s in the company of other nch yoimg romantics — 
one group, whom he found particularly smart, called them- 
selves “The Cousins of Isis” — trailing against the machine 
and the bourgeoisie and lamenting the times of chivalry 
and the Crusades Soon he was spending more than his 
allov^ance on clothes, horses, and women, and signing 
notes payable from his inheritance on his twenty first 
birthday 

But suddenly one day, in a revelation almost as instan- 
taneous as his conversion at the Com^die Frangaise, the 
scales fell from his eyes and he saw the inanity of the life 
he was leading Making a package of his most loved books 
— ^his Plutarch and Rabelais, Montaigne, Hugo, and Musset 
— he fled from Paris to a farm owned by his grandmother 
in the Sarthe, and there he stayed alone, with only an old 
peasant woman for cook and housekeeper, for six months. 
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leading, meditating, iiding in the foie’ll, and, ahoNe all, 
plotting 111 detail tlie itinoinr> of n jrnnru) to Amh Minor 
On his coming of age he k tinned to Pans to tnl ♦ n\ei Ins 
estate, and then again tompoianl> qintting his grand- 

mothei’s apaitment in the faslnonabh* Plnc'^ d< la Mafhd* in*' 

he moved into a gniiet in the Latin Qnailfr, v.inie h* 
studied “the institutions of I'.nropf,” ihinl ing it NM'.e to 
lvno^Y them bettci than he did hefote * vploitng Asia 
Philolog)' intcicstcd him parlicnlnil} , and as his miirnac) 
\’nth Flaubeit piogicssed the fneiuK tall f d of niuhi- 
taking togcthei a ^ast philological dictunun*} o{ I’lnop'an 
words, to be called Lcs Trnn^mif:/atton<; du Lnttn But 
after Chiistmas Flaubctl did not iitinn to Paris and 
Max left foi the Orient in Apiil as his fnend la) coruaPs- 
cent in Rouen 

During the months that followed, an occasional h Itf i had 
come fiom Malta, fiom Sm}ina, fiom Constantinople, fiom 
the Greek Islands, oi fiom Algieis. Max v.as ahsinit tilnutsi 
a year, and non the tno bo)s weie seeing each othr i foi 
the fiist time since the ‘^epniation nhich iiad come just 
when then fiiendship nas iipening. Sitting on the irirnce 
at Cioisset, Gusta^e listened eiiMoiish as Max i elated hi> 
adventures in the East lie desci ibed the ba/ani s of Srnvi mi, 
told of how he had sulTeied a sunstioke while nding an 
Arab horse acioss the deseit, painted a mnkI pictiiio of 
Constantinople and the Sultan, and ga\e an account of Ins 
friendship w'lth a pasha, to whom he had presented his nfte 
in exchange foi an ancient Cncnssian dagger lie Wtis en- 
viable indeed the one enviable person wliom Gustaie 
knew But he was not oblnious of e\ei'}'thing except his 
own good fortune, and dining his throe weeks’ Msit in 
Normandy he eiicouiaged Gustave to speak at length about 
the fear that w^as besetting Inm 

Among the bitteiest chaiges that Gusun e hi ought against 
the law school, among his most intense reasons foi dreading 
to return, was the pi esent mannei of lu mg, the pi esent spii it- 
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ual state, of Alfred Le Poittevin, and by aj of "v ivid, fright- 
ening illustration, he read to Max from the letters which 
Alfred had been ■writing to him during the past few months 
“I have been upset these last few daj s Yesterday I was 
drunk 

“M} nature is a singularly keen and sensitne one, and 
I think I could ha\e done something wth my life had I 
kno^vn ho^’v to be an artist But what I have always lacked 
IS any power of 'will I sensed that before coming to know 
It defimtel} , and that is perhaps why I have never behe\ ed 
that such a thing as free ivill existed 

“I am weary of the present, of the past, of the future 
There is something m me ■\\hich has ne\er been satisfied, I 
don’t know what A recollection of mj past existences, 
perhaps? Or vague apperception of the future?” 

“A strange thing I have violent sensual appetites, but I 
cannot gi-\ e a kiss that is not ironic I don’t know wliat you 
wnll think of a project winch I have in mind I plan to 
spend three days in Le Havre and Honfleur — ^places m 
which I was brought up and where I used to dream of lov e 
when I was very young — ^with a whore, whom I shall pick 
for the purpose It wnll give me great pleasure to take her 
to the places where, as a child, I believed in love Then, 
after the three days, I will pay her off ” 

“I have succeeded in killing what was human in mjself, 
and considering the state of mind I was in I think it was 
necessary that I do so But perhaps I have solved the prob 
lem after the fashion of the tyrants in Tacitus ^Solitudi 
nemfecisse pacem appellant 

“My morale is always just as low, just as vitiated bore 
dom and disgust seem to be incurable If the supreme good 
IS action, then I am certainlj a long distance aw a) from it 
I must have been a statue in some former existence I 
admire your serenity Is it the result of jour being less 
easily distracted than I, less beset by externals? Or is it 
because you are stronger?” 
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“I am leading a very disordeily life and seem lately to 
have lost a great deal of strength, I constantly feel that I am 
suffocating Though I have been strong enough not to act 
against my will, the latter has never been stioiig enough to 
mabe me act as I should have I ought to have travelled, 
been active not content to sit stagnating by the fire. I 
live among people who say they love me, and who I loiow 
do love me these people possess the means of saving me, 
but they would give it with such bad gi ace that I hesitate to 
ask. They will weep for me when I am dead dead fiom 
suffocation but they ^vlll not have done anything for mo 
or even knoivn that there was anything they could have 
done.” 

And, most lately, Alfied had written that he was deter- 
mined, after all, to be an artist, that he had chosen a sub- 
]ect for a novel, but was finding it impossible to get started 

Certainly, to see a friend in such a state as this a state 
into which he had entered with what he had thought to be 
open eyes and now recognized as mere weakness of will 
and to see him doing Ins pitiful best to escape fiom it, like 
a man struggling in quicksand, made one feel that perhaps 
struggle and protest were not, after all, mere symptoms of 
lack of wisdom, and that Spinoza or at least one’s intei-pi e- 
tation of Spinoza was not a guide to go by Gustave Icnew 
quite well that were he to return to Pans he would soon bo 
in Alfred’s present state what steps could he talvo to prevent 
this ? Only one thing had occurred to him to approach Ins 
father boldly, frankly reveal to him the amount of ^vrltmg 
he had done during the past five or six years, and demand 

demand that he be allowed to do nothing but write, 
since he could write so well 

At first hearing Max thought well of the plan, paiticu- 
larly since he had no suggestion of Ins own to offer in this 
crisis, and then after Gustave had read him U Education 
Sentimentale^ completed since his departure, he declared 
that It was obviously the proper procedure He agreed with 
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Gustave that while the Education hung together less well 
than Novembre, there were parts in it which surpassed 
anything in the earlier work, and he said he found it 
impossible to imagine any father not being proud of a 
son for having written it Gustave determined therefore 
to approach his father, and that is what he did, one Sunday 
after lunch — ^with a result that was all Alfred might have 
prophesied 

The doctor expressed his complete willingness to listen 
to some of his son’s writings, and suggested that they retire 
to his office for the reading They did so, each installed 
himself in an arm chair, and as Gustave bravely set out on 
the first chapter of L'Education Sentimeqtale the doctor’s 
eyes slowly began to close and before long he was dozing 
deeply When he awoke, he neither apologized, nor asked 
to hear more, nor expressed an opinion on what he had 
heard, nor gave any indication of his plans for the autnmn 
He merely laughed, said “If a pen had been my only tool, 
my f'unily would have starved,” and left the room, it was 
almost gratifying that a parent should act so perfectly in 
character 

Max, informed of the result, disappointed Gustave a little 
bj doing no more than expressing his sympathy and urg- 
ing him to have courage Then he took his leave, promis 
ing to see Gustave again in the autumn Although he could 
not say so, Max was not over worried He was practical 
enough to feel fairly sure, from something he had seen at 
Croisset, that Gustave would not be sent hack to Pans 
during his visit he had seen Gustave in one of his attacks, 
and the sight of the sudden visitation, the deep unconscious- 
ness, and the subsequent depression and lethargy of his 
formerly energetic friend, had so impressed him that it was 
impossible to imagine such a sufferer indulging in any 
active life at all But this he could scarcely tell Gustave, 
who bade him farewell sadly, and who felt less and less 
secure, as the summer drew to a close, and less and less 
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able to do any consecwtive v\ork, even reading. The letters 
which Max now leceived were full of lancour against Dr. 
Flaubert, whom up to this time, because the question of 
writing had not been bioaclied, Gustave had been able to 
admire for the eminent man of medicine tliat he was Al- 
fred, too, was the recipient of lamentations “Ever)' day 
resembles another heie,” Gustave \viote him, “except that 
there are some when I feel so empty and indolent that I am 
almost afraid for myself I try to spend my time in the 
least boring ways possible. . 

In September there was a biief visit to the scashoie, iii 
October Croisset was closed, and once m Rouen Gustave 
gradually began to feel a little less haiassed. He had 
Alfred’s company, and Alfied was himself in betlei spiiits, 
he had finally begun his novel a metaphysical one, uith 
the devil the leading chaiactei and had hopes of being 
able to continue to wiite even while practising. And as the 
date of the opening of the university approached, Gustave’s 
courage strengthened , it was inconceivable that Ins father 
should have delayed so long, had he any plans for this year. 

Finally, the fatal date w'as silently and safely passed , with 
Alfred, Gustave exulted, and he was allow ng himself to 
luxuriate in a feeling of at least a year’s seciuity when 
suddenly calamity entered the house 

One day in November Dr Flaubert mentioned a pain m 
his thigh. It increased daily, and examination showed a 
deep and serious abscess After treatments failed to relieve 
It, Achille operated, things went badl}'-, infection, gangrene 
set m, for weeks the doctor suffered agony, and on the 
fifteenth of January he died 

Caroline, whose pregnancy had been normal and easy, 
came to Rouen during her father’s illness, she was at his 
deathbed, and six days later gave birth to a daughter At 
first ail seemed to be well, but after several weeks her 
strength had not returned, and she continued to he limply 
in bed Then chills and a temperatiue began to appear, 
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It was puerperal fever, and there could be but one out- 
come Her long drawn out sufferings were even worse 
than her father’s, for weeks she groaned and screamed in 
her pain, waking the baby, who she insisted be kept beside 
her bed Gustave, who had gone to Paris after her delivery 
to attend to a mass of business following the death of his 
father, was not told of the gravity of her state, and \%as not 
called home until almost the end He was aghast at what 
he found 

“Hamard has )ust left my room, where he has been 
standing sobbing beside the fire,” he >vrote to Max, the day 
after his return *‘My mother is a weeping statue Caroline 
speaks to us, smiles, caresses us, says gentle and affectionate 
things to all of us, but she is losing her memory, and her 
ideas are confused What a grace there is about the sick, 
what strange movements thej make ’ The baby sucks and 
cries AcMle says nothing, not kno^^^ng what to sa} 
What a house* What a hell* My own eyes are dry, it is 
strange how sorrows in fiction flood me with facile emotions, 
and how actual sorrows remain hard and bitter m my heart, 
crystallizing there as they come Calamity is in this house, 
intending, it seems, to remain until it shall have glutted 
Itself on us Adieu* I had a premonition, yesterday, that 
when I next saw you I should not be gay ” 

Caroline died on the twentieth of March, two months 
after the birth of her baby Gustave had a cast made of her 
hands and face and cut a lock of her hair, and he claimed as 
his own a striped shawl she had often worn and the table 
and desk on which she had often written to him 

“I watched beside her all night I sat beside her bed and 
looked at her, lying there in her wedding dress and holding 
a white bouquet I w as reading Montaigne , my eyes kept 
turning from my book to the corpse, and I told myself that 
forms pass, that only the idea remains Her husband and 
the pnest were snoring Occasionally I felt a thnll at some 
turn of phrase m the Montaigne, and reflected that writers 
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too, pass away The night was freezing, the window was 
open, because of the odour, and from time to time I got up 
and looked at the stars, calm, gleaming, radiant, eternal 

Ihe funeral was ghastly 

“Hamard insisted on coming with us to the cemetery, 
and knelt weeping beside the open grave It had been dug 
too narrow, the coffin would not go in, and the grave- 
diggers pushed and pulled, turning it in every direction, 
even using a pick and crowbars Finally one of them stood 
on It and stamped 3ust over Caroline’s head to force it 
down I was standing to one side, holding my hat in my 
hand, at the sight, I threw it do\^’n with a cry of rage. I’U 
tell you the rest when we’ie togethei, for I’d write it too 
badly My eyes were dry as tombstones, but my anger was 
uncontrollable I wanted to tell you this much, thinking it 
would give you pleasure (You are sufficiently intelligent, 
and love me enough, to understand my use of the word 
pleasure A bourgeois would laugh to see it used in tins 
context.)” 

Hamard, completely bewildered and helpless, left all 
arrangements conceimng Ins daughter to his iwfe’s family, 
Madame Flaubert was determined to devote heiself to her 
as to her own child, and two days after the funeral Gustave 
and his mother moved out of the apartment in the hospital 
and installed themselves, with the child, in Croisset 

“We have been at Croisset since Sunday Wliat a 
30urney it was, 3ust my mother and I, and the baby crying 
all the way Without, the trees are still leafless, the "svind 
is blowing, and the river is high and rough, witlnn, the 
rooms are cold and bare My mother is better than one 
would think she could be , she busies herself with her grand- 
child, putting her to bed in her room, rocking her, caring 
for the little thing as much as she can She is trying to 
make herself into a mother again will she succeed^ The 
reaction has not yet set in, and I dread its coming I am 
crushed, numb grief and wretchedness are stifling me. 
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When can I take up again my own poor hfe of tranquil art 
and long meditation?” 

Such a hfe seemed far away, in Croisset* Suddenly he 
was the head of an imnatural household, an old woman and 
a tiny child were on his hands, the air was full of the most 
heart rending gnef and full of upheaval writing was out 
of the question Madame Flaubert soon lost her numbness, 
from one end of the day to the other she was in tears, and 
frequently she sat sobbing and groaning, the baby in her 
arms , she did not eat, and Gustave fully expected that she 
would die within a short time Unable to write, he began 
to pretend, in his letters to Max, that the literary hfe w as 
an absurdity, one slaved to produce, and then one qiuckly 
died Better not to slave at all, better to spend one's brief 
hfe agreeably — preferably in travel, which was the most 
agreeable way possible And if onlj — as he had so often 
longed before — one could travel backwards • That would 
be the best way to go 

“Certainly I lived in Rome in the time of C®sar or Nero 
Have j ou sometimes thought what it must have been like, 
the night of a tnumph — ^the legions returning, the per- 
fumes burning around the chariot of the conqueror, and the 
captive kings marching behind? And the circus • That is 
when we should have lived then it was possible to breathe, 
and breathe a true poetic air, whole lungfuls of it, as on a 
moimtam top, until the heart pounded* Ah, some day I 
will get drunk on Sicily and Greece’ In the meantime I 
have boils on my legs and keep to my bed ” 

‘ ‘ If my mother dies, my plans are made I will sell every- 
thing and go live in Rome, Syracuse, Naples Will you 
follow me? But may heaven grant me a little peace* A 
little peace, good God, a httle qmet nothing but that, I do 
not ask for happiness ” 

The tone of his letters to Max, during these days, was 
much hke that of Alfred's letters of a j ear before, which had 
so distressed him, in his distress he appropriated the expres 
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Sion of his friend, whole plnases of Alfred’s found their way 
into Gustave’s letters As to Alfred himself, however, he 
seemed somehow to have slipped away he had been at the 
two funerals, but during the whole winter of grief he had 
been pi esent less often than would have been natural He 
had not at all wholeheartedly placed himself at Gustave’s 
disposal, and now he almost never came out the short dis- 
tance to Croisset, and did not write In the midst of his 
struggles to begin a new life, Gustave wondered why He 
felt abandoned, he began to head his letters to Max solus ad 
solum Then suddenly, in June, the blow fell, the third and 
in many ways the hardest 

“Shall I tell you something that wall make you cr}’’ 
‘Oh>’ followed by several exclamation points? It is the 
marriage of whom? Of a young man whom you know 
not me, I make haste to say* of a young man named Le 
Poittevin, with a Mademoiselle de Maupassant At this 
point you wiU give yourself over to astonishment, reverie, 
and other emotions The holy nuptials wall take place in a 
fortnight, I believe The contract was signed last Tuesday 
After the wedding the happy pair wall travel in Italy, and 
next winter will live in Paias ” 

But It was impossible to keep the tone as light as that 
Alfred’s marriage was more than fantastic, it was another 
instance of his lack of will, for clearly he was marrying to 
please his family the Maupassants were prosperous brick- 
manufacturers, good connections and this final surrender 
seemed to Gustave a betrayal of all that their friendship had 
implied, all the principles they had shared 

“So here is still another person I love lost to me and 
doubly so, first because he marries and second because lie 
wall be living elsewhere How everything passes' How 
ever}’thing passes ' The leaves are budding on the trees, but 
for us, where is the month of May that wall renew the 
bloom, the fine male savour of our youth? Are you, too, 
invaded by such a mood at this news? It makes me feel 
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immeasurably aged, older than an obelisk I have lived 
enormously during my twentj five years probably -when I 
am sixty I shall think of myself as being very youthful — 
that is one of life’s bitter absurdities 

“My poor mother is always disconsolate — ^you cannot 
conceive the extent of her affliction If there is a God, you 
must confess he is not alw ays in a benevolent mood Some- 
times my courage weakens at carrying alone the burden 
of her great despair, which nothing is able to relieve Never 
leaving the house, and seeing no one, I have thought it 
sensible to furnish a study for myself, the kind I have 
always wanted I don’t expect to leave it for a long time 
to come, unless the wind should blow me elsewhere ” 
Alfred was married on the sixth of July 
But shortly before that, just when Gustave was most 
desperately lonely and unhappy, and when, despite his new 
study. The Temptation of Saint Anthony or any other work 
seemed a complete impossibility, everything changed once 
more 

Dr Flaubert’s illness had prevented Max from paying his 
autumn visit to Croisset He had seen Gustave in Pans m 
March, but after the death of Caroline, although he had 
offered to come and be of any comfort he could, Gustave 
had begged him to stay away The house was too sad for 
anyone to visit, and he himself was too sad to be able to bear 
any demonstration of kindness and sympathy All spring 
Gustave >vrote his unhappy letters and then, shortly after 
Alfred’s marriage, Max received a letter that did not sound 
unhappy and w hich contained an invitation to spend a fort 
night at Croisset 

He found the house still deeply impregnated with the 
tragedy of the past -winter All the flowering Norman 
summer around it and the gleaming nver "under the terrace 
could not make one overlook the eirpression on the white 
face of Its mistress Dressed in black, Madame Flaubert 
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moved about the house like sorrow itself. Her voice was 
flat when it was not anxiously slirill for now almost every 
event of the day alarmed her Every headache or exclama- 
tion of Gustave’s, every whimper from the baby, every 
sound louder than usual from the kitchen all put her in a 
panic She was acutely, morbidly apprehensive Charming 
as the house was from the outside, set in its frame of river 
and greeneiy, it was somewhat bleak and baie within. 
Gustave had talcen one of the best rooms for his study 
a square, good-sized chamber, ^vlth two wndows on the 
Seme and three on the garden He had installed his books 
in tall bookcases with twisted mahogany columns, theie was 
a green divan covered with a white bear-skin, and m the 
middle of the room, a large round wilting table. He was 
proud of his room, and proud also of the costume he had 
adopted Wlien he met Max at the station in Rouen he was 
dressed like anybody else, but after reaching Croisset he 
changed, and appeared in a figured white dressing goi^m 
with a cord around the waist, full tiousers to match, and felt 
slippers This garb, he explained, allowed him greater 
comfort and freedom of movement than conventional 
clothes, and he wore it constantly, for there were days on 
end when he did not leave the property, and m the garden 
and on the terrace he could wear what he chose He seemed 
well he had not had an attack all spring, Ins manner was 
graver, more composed, and "with his mother he was tendei 
and demonstrative As usual, he had tlnngs to say about the 
bourgeois AchiUe had been appointed his father’s succes- 
sor and was installed with his wife and child in the apart- 
ment in the hospital, and already, Gustave reported, the 
Achille Flauberts were finding the completely retired hfe 
led by Gustave and his mother exaggerated and bizarre, 
and from pure dishke of the unusual were paying fewer 
visits than they might Croisset and Rouen were becoming 
two separate factions, and Gustave’s opimon of Rouen had 
not changed 
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B ut none of this ^^as ^^hnt Gustave had chicfi} to , and 
when he finall} «aid it, Alax learned that ho had been in- 
Mtcd to Croi‘5«et not onlj to mahe a M«it, but nho to make 
the acquaintance of a remarkable 3 oung man 
His name, Gllsta^ 0 ^aid, a%as Louis Bouilhet, and as Alfred 
had suddenl} diccoaorcd Gusta\e after having known him 
thoughtle<sl} for }cars, in much the *:amo vva} he himself 
had rccentl} di'^vcrcd Bouilhet He had often scon him in 
the college, where he hod been a scholarship pupil from an 
obscure vallagc near Lc HavTc and had once won the fiiNt 
pnze for rhetoric, but Louis hod been so timid and retiring 
that Gustavo had never paid him the slightest attention 
Then later Gustave had seen him ogam among his father’s 
medical students at the hospital But medical students wore 
not given much attention b) Gustavo and Alfred, and they 
could not know that this particular one carried conslantl) 
with him a little notebook m which he )oltcd down verses 
whenever the} occurred to him— during lectures, in the 
operating and dissecting rooms, at night— and that he 
hated his studies, which he had undertaken onl} because his 
own father had been a counir) doctor and wluch he was 
continuing onl) because of the devotion that Dr Flaubert 
habituall) inspired in his students But the coming of 
Achillc hod broken that spell He hod abandoned medicine 
at once, to the dismo) of his mother, who kept writing him 
reproachful and disappointed letters from the comilr) 
With two other former collegians he had founded a tutor- 
ing school, where ho now coached students for Ihcir univcr 
sity entrance examinations in Latin — ho was, above all, a 
student of the classics He was ver} poor, but of cheerful 
disposition, Ins htenr} taste was impeccable and his poetic 
ambitions were boundless All week ho was occupied with 
hispupils,butthopastfew week ends hchadbeen coming out 
toCroisset,amvmgSaturdayiiighlondlcavingMonda3 morn- 
ing He and Gustav e were translating Aristophanes* h) sist~ 
rata and a comedy of Plautus Max vv ould ccrlaml) like him 
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Max did About dinner time he suddenly appeared in the 
garden, a good-looking young man who bore a considerable 
resemblance to Flaubert When they were introduced, his 
manners were timid and provincial, but Max, always proud 
of not being put off by piovmciahsm, was his most winning 
self, Bouilhet soon thawed he was delightful ' Beneath his 
timidity was not only chaim, but self-confidence and a great 
knowledge of literature After dinner the tin ee young men 
had an excellent time in Gustave’s new study over their 
cigars (Max noted that Gustave had resumed smoking ) 
No Latin or Greek poet appeared to be unlmown to Bouilhet, 
he recited from memory the veises of poets whom Gustave 
and Max had never read Modern poetry he knew equally 
well, and the three of them chanted in unison from Hugo 
and Gautier long after Madame Flaubert had gone to bed 
They argued concerning the merits of Lamartine, and 
decided finally that they were very few Alfred de Musset 
despite his excellent craftsmanship, Bouilliet pronounced 
too complaining and personal Bouilhet’s conwctions were 
nothing if not firm , he might blush when he stated them, 
and his manner was modest, but he was immovable, and 
argued well Evidently he was the perfect tonic for Gus- 
tave within a few weeks he had drawn him out of the 
deepest, at least, of his melancholy, and Max, who had 
lately been trying his hand at some short stories in Paris, 
felt that his activities were shght indeed beside the bold 
projects of the young Normans Gustave spoke as though 
he were on the point of embarking on sometlnng grandiose. 
He declared that he intended to make his debut with “a 
thunderclap,” and Bomlhet too said he would like to defer 
all publication until he had prepared something solid and 
striking Neither of them was more explicit, however j 
Flaubert seemed deliberately mysterious about Ins plans, 
Bomlhet genmnely uncertain 

At Gustave s request, Bomlhet quietly read some of his 
verses Max was impressed, they were full of reminiscences 
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of Hugo, but full of talent as well Flaubert read others, 
standing in the middle of the study in his wide white 
■wrapper, wa'ving his arms as he declaimed As the evening 
progressed, BouilhetS timidity left him completely, he 
could be witty, ironic He was revolted by the common 
place or the turgid, irritated by any literary work with a 
philosophical or utilitarian turn, convulsed bj moralistic 
drama or patriotic poetry Bdranger* His poems about /a 
patrie^ Bouilhet made comical gestures and grimaces, 
declaring they w ere moods engendered in him by B^ranger 
and his land, and on the spur of the moment improvised a 
parody of patriotic poetry that made his friends weak with 
laughter 

Finallj they went to bed Max was as enchanted with 
Gustave’s new friend as was Gustave himself Alfred Le 
Poitte-vin (barely and bitterly mentioned these days) was not 
replaced — ^the new friendship seemed so far to be in a lighter 
key than the old — ^but at least the empty place he had left 
was no longer so gaping And while solus ad jo/um, 
evidently, would no longer be written at the heads 
of letters, Max was not jealous, and he welcomed the 
young poet who had wrought such a transformation in 
Flaubert 

The next morning all three of them worked, ■with dic- 
tionaries, at the translations of the classical plays, in the 
afternoon, to the astonishment of all, Gustave proposed an 
outing A carnage was got ready, and the yoimg people 
rode through the brilliant green coimtryside In the even- 
ing, the hilarity of the night before was repeated, the 
bourgeoisie and all unworthy poets were mocked , suddenly 
It was decided to mock in -wriUng Flaubert had been read- 
ing the tragedies of Voltaire why not compose a burlesque 
eighteenth century tragedy? After lively discussion, a sub- 
ject was decided upon, one which Flaubert and Bouilhet 
felt particularly suited to their talents Jenner^ or, the Dis 
CQvery of Vaccination Work was begun that very night, 

E 
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the study resounded with laughter as they read each other 
lines which they thought particularly splendid. 

Monday morning Bomlhet had to leave, but already the 
tragedy was going too well to make it possible for the others 
to wait until Saturday for his return Every evening after 
his work was done he hurried out to Croisset, and they 
worked frantically, exciting each other to fresh efforts. 
Gradually the burlesque became broadei and bioader, 
coarser and coarser, until finally it evolved into a scabrous 
mass of obscenity, then, towards the end of the week, just 
as suddenly as they had conceived it, all three of them 
became bored with it, and it was put aside, never to be 
taken up again. The translation of the classical plays was 
resumed. 

Throughout Max’s visit Flaubert repeatedly referred, in 
the most vague and mysterious teims, to the great book 
which he had in his mind He mentioned also another work 
which he planned for later* a tale about Saint Julian the 
. Hospitaller, which he had conceived one day while staling 
at the Saint Julian window m the Rouen cathedral. When 
Max returned to Paris he felt that Ins friend would be 
resuming work veiy soon. 

He was right. The peison who was to give Flaubert the 
final impetus now entered the scene. 

4 

James Pradier, the sculptor in whose studio Flaubert had 
talked with Victor Hugo that afternoon dmang the winter of 
law, was considered by his geneiation to be as great a genius 
as Michelangelo, and was intensely admired as well for the 
artistic violence and sensuality of his hfe and habits Only 
his wife found the unending parade of his mistresses cause 
for anything but applause, and when she was discovered 
taking consolation with a lover it was thought only proper 
that Pradier should promptly exercise his legal rights and 
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cast her off without a sou Unhke Ingres, who treated his 
models with invariable courtesy and was laughed at for doing 
so, Pradier struck and kicked his when their poses or their 
bodies displeased him that, the romantics felt, was the way 
an untrammelled artist should behave He was extremely 
successful, receiving frequent commissions for statues to 
decorate public places in Pans and in pro\incial and foreign 
cities Crowds stood in admiration of his row of figures in 
front of the Chamber of Deputies, >oung men ■wrote love 
poems to Ins figures of Strasbourg (Madame Pradier) and 
Lille (one of his mistresses) in the Place de la Concorde, 
from Geneva, Flaubert himself wrote lyrically to Alfred 
about Pradier’s statue of Rousseau on an island in the lake 
Every morning, sweating, his sleeves rolled, Ins muscles 
bulging, cursing his models and uttering a stream of ]okes 
and obscenities for the benefit of an ever present gallery, 
Pradier chipped and pounded at his marble in his studio on 
the Quai Voltaire, and in the afternoon, when he had 
finished, the studio generally filled again, it was a perpetual 
salon One of his most celebrated statues was entitled Weep^ 
ing Love Consoled by" Voluptuousness ^ and though his few 
hostile critics hinted that voluptuousness was exactly the 
quality his art did not possess — ^probably because he was too 
prodigal with it elsewhere — he himself declared voluptuous 
ness and power to be the two indispensable possessions of any 
true artist Pradier’s studio was the one place where 
Flaubert had felt free to ejqiress his love of art during the 
year of law, and though he had gone there but seldom 
Pradier had claimed to sense in him vast hidden stores of 
the two necessary qualities, and had always jeered at him 
for choosing to be an obedient son rather than the creator 
he could be 

In the early summer of 1845, at the end of the Italian 
journey, Flaubert visited Pradier •with Alfred, and this time 
he felt free to admit that he not only loved literature but was 
determined to create it Pradier praised him for coming at 
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last to his senses, and began to interrogate him concerning 
his past and his present and his state of health and mind 
And when he learned that his young friend suffered mysteri- 
ous nervous attacks, that he was frequently depressed and 
irritable, that he lived in the bosom of his family, that his 
only sexual experience had been ivith his mother’s maid at 
eighteen, a girl in Marseille at twenty, and an occasional 
whore in the Latin Quarter during the year m Paris, that 
for the past two years he had seen no women except his 
mother and sister, and that he intended to lesume tins un- 
natural existence and, if possible, write in it, the comments 
of the incredulous sculptor were scmrilous and scatlnng, and 
in the clearest of language he told Flaubert exactly what his 
next step should be and exactly what would be its results 
Pradier’s opinion represented, of course, a common 
enough point of view. ^Vhen a young man admits to so 
slight and intermittent an experience as Flaubert’s, there 
IS always someone to declare that a imstiess, a piolonged, 
relaxing relationship, will solve everything, and Flaubert 
could now derive what comfort he might out of learning 
from one quarter that his troubles were caused by an excess 
of women and from another that they were the result of 
too few He suspected, however, that the latter opinion 
might not be entirely without foundation he knew that 
even his own father had had at least one mistress in his 
youth and during the quiet summer that followed he gave 
the question more than a moment’s thought 

“I have been thinking over Pradier’s advice,” he wrote 
to Alfred in July, “and it is good But how can I follow 
it? And where would I be able to stop? If I went about the 
thing seriously, and en]oyed it in earnest, I would be humili- 
ated I That, however, is the way it would have to be, and 
that IS what I will not do. A normal love, regular, steady, 
permanent, would take me out of myself too much, it 
would disturb me , it would lead me into a life of action, into 
physical reality, into the common path, and that is ]ust 
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what has always been harmful to me every time that I have 
tned It Furthermore, if that sort of thing were as vitally 
necessary as Pradier says, it -would come of itself, without 
my ha-nng to seek it ” 

But as the tragic >vinter unrolled, this last statement 
began to seem less and less certainly true Necessary as it 
might be, how could “that sort of thing” be expected to 
come of itself to a j oung man placed as Flaubert was placed? 
The thought that it might be necessary continued to occur 
to him, }et there seemed little to be done about it 

Shortly after Max’s departure from Croisset, however, 
Flaubert left also to spend a few days in Paris, and almost 
exactly a year and a month after his last -visit he again went 
to see Pradier in the studio on the Quai Voltaire This time 
he was not merely paying a social call , he brought with him 
a commission The death-mask of Caroline which he had had 
taken the wnter before had long since hardened, and now, 
early one afternoon, Flaubert brought it to Pradier and 
asked him to make from it a marble bust The commission 
was quickly accepted, out of respect for the occasion, 
Pradier’s conversation was less gross than usual, they 
talked of Flaubert’s work, so long delayed, but which should 
now begin any day, and though Pradier repeated his advice 
he admitted that conditions had not recently favoured the 
foUo-mug of It 

Gradually, the hahituds of the studio began to arrive, a 
crowd of artistic, theatrical, literary people was soon laugh 
mg and chattering among the blo^ of marble, the Greek 
and Roman casts It was the first gathering that Flaubert 
had been in for some time, and he -was qmckly exhilarated 
Conquering the timidity which he felt as the result of his 
long seclusion, he responded -with all his animation and all 
his charm to Pradier’s introductions, and when he heard 
himself being presented to an extremely pretty and beauti 
fully dressed blonde -with the words “ Here is a young man 
who IS going to make a name for himself in literature, 
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perhaps you can be of use to him,” he was unconscious of any 
double meaning in the plirase. 

The immediate and complete amiability of this pretty 
woman took Flaubert by surprise, and it was all the more 
irresistible because of lier delightful maturity She ivas 
clearly in her middle thirties, an age which had a voluptu- 
ous attraction for Flaubert at twenty-four, and he found 
himself replying without restraint to her questions about 
himself and avowing quite promptly the literary desires and 
ambitions he had confided to less than half a dozen people 
in his entire life. At the moment of presentation he had not 
grasped her name, now, after they had talked for a few 
minutes, he discovered that she was someone whose name 
he knew very well, a celebiity she was Louise Colet, the 
poetess, the winner (at least twice) of the Academy’s poetry 
prize, the friend of the late Madame R^camiei, and the 
mistress, even Flaubert knew, of the philosopliei , peer of 
France, and former minister of state Victor Cousin, author 
of Du Vraij da Beau et du Bien How doubly good of lier, 
then, to be so attentive to an unknoivn young man fi om the 
country' Despite her renown and her soplustication she 
seemed, in fact, scarcely less ardent and confiding than he 
Deprecating her accomplishments so far (it did not occur 
to Flaubert to pretend that he had read any of her poems), 
she claimed to have the loftiest possible literary standards 
her aims were high and her goals pm'e. Most of the 
literature of the day she found mediocre, despicable Victor 
Hugo was the only living poet a person of the proper pre- 
ceptions could wholeheartedly admire, and when Flaubert 
eagerly agreed, and said that he had spoken \wth him in this 
very room, they decided that universal as Hugo’s popularity 
was, few people understood his true greatness. Thousands 
of charlatans imitated and claimed to adore him people 
who wrote for money, or who wrote to put or to keep their 
names before the public The world w'^as full of literary 
vulgarians Charmingly uncertain as she was concerning 
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the possibility of ever achieving anything superb herself, 
Madame Colet was insistent on one point Monsieur Flau- 
bert understood, she hoped, that she had no use — no use 
whatever — for this kind of pretender? He assured her he 
did understand, he was enchanted to meet someone who 
shared his own contempt for the falsely romantic Their 
conversation was quite lengthy, there amid the visitors and 
the marbles and the casts, then Madame Colet rose to leave 
She had to go home, to her child She had no full time 
servant She was poor But would Monsieur Flaubert not 
give her the pleasure of coming to see her some day at her 
modest home, 21 Rue de la Fontaine Samt-Georges? And 
since he was returning to Normandy so soon, would he not 
dispense with a formal invitation and simply stop in the 
next evening? He would be delighted to, he assured her, 
and he spoke the truth How pretty she was’ What a 
voluptuous, mature figure* He would certainly come As 
he kissed her hand at parting all his timidity and awkward- 
ness returned, he was astonished that she gave no sign of 
noticing them She called Pradier “mon chcr Phidias^^' he 
noticed, as she took her lea\e, and Pradier replied “met 
chere Sapho ” Neither of them smiled, and this fashion of 
addressing each other as Greeks might have seemed to 
Flaubert a little absurd had he not found it indicative of 
something much more immediately important Pradier 
treated Madame Colet with reject, clearly the woman was 
a ranty ' 

The next evening, after dinner, he presented himself in 
the Rue de la Fontaine Saint Georges The apartment was 
small, as Madame Colet had lamented, but it was delight- 
fully Parisian A maid ushered him into a tiny boudoir, 
heavy with perfume and hung with blue silk, on a chaise 
longue, in a low cut gown of white muslin, was Madame 
Colet Giving him her hand, she apologized for her in 
formality, she was tired, since seeing him she had been 
working intensively on a new poem An alabaster lamp, 
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hanging by a chain from the ceiling, gave out a soft, inti- 
mate glow, Madame Colet was even piettier than she had 
been at Pradier’s, her shoulders and bosom weie even 
whiter than her beautiful arms 5 her forehead was high, her 
hair a mass of golden curls The room was warm, Flaubert 
felt pervaded by a strange, not unpleasant discomfort 5 she 
too seemed slightly ill at ease, and once again they plunged, 
as if by mutual consent, into literary subjects. 

As they began to converse, sipping the sugared orange- 
flower water which the maid brought in small glasses, 
Flaubert found himself wondering about tn 0 things. The 
apartment was perfectly qmet, the child was doubtless 
asleep, but where was Monsieur Colot, if there was one^ 
And, if that was an absurd reason for wondei, a piovincial- 
ism, there was another question that was certainly legiti- 
mate and Parisian where was Monsieur Cousin^ At 
Pradier’s the day before, he had wondered the same thing 
Monsieur Cousin had not been present, and ) et her haison 
with him was the most famous thing about Madame Colet 
they went everywhere together Wliere was he now? 

But soon Madame Colet and her literary fervour were 
occupying all his attention, and, as on the day befoie, 
they united in worshipping genius. Shakespeaie, that 
colossus from across the Channel, came in for large quan- 
tities of adoration, and Madame Colet modestly mentioned 
that she had translated some passages from Shakespeare into 
French Flaubert begged her to lead them to him, and 
she rose and returned with several gilt-bound volumes, 
whence she read passages from A Midsummer Nighfs 
D?‘eam, The Tempest^ Macbeth, and King John. Flaubert 
listened respectfully, but when she had finished he did 
not hesitate to question Her tianslation was in classical 
French rhyming verse was she sure that that was the 
most appropriate? She admitted it might not be, but 
attempted to defend herself to show that she was not a 
slave to any one metre she rose again, and returned ivith 
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other volumes Tlierc as Fleurs du Mtdiy her first collec- 
tion of poems, ■\Mth a quotation from B}ron (“Child of the 
Sun Soul of Fire ’ ’) on tlie title page and laudatory letters 
from Chateaubnand in the preface, there ■\^as Pcmcrosay 
her second collection, so called because “a great philoso 
pher” had once baptized her bj that Miltonic name — a 
sentimental cliristening ^^hlch ^^as desenbod in the first 
poem in tlie boob, there nas Charlotte Corday ct Madame 
Rolandy verses in defence of liberty and feminism, for 
Madame Colet •\^as, «:he announced, a liberal, there i\ere 
still other ■volumes, there were her two prize winning 
poems, “Jlc Chateau dc Versailles^' and “Ac Tombeau dc 
and finallj there was her late'^t volume, out only 
a few weeks, Lcs Chants dcs Vaincus, containing an im 
passioned defence of the recent unsuccessful Polish revolu 
tion So many books' It was almost impossible to think, of 
so pretty a woman’s havnng worked so hard* Choosing the 
poems she thought the best, she read them aloud, Flaubert 
commented frcelj Ho questioned whether modern politics 
were worth) of an artist’s attention, he found that some 
of the verses, while well conceived, bctra)ed hasty execu- 
tion, others he declared totallj bad, still others, very beauti- 
ful He apologized for his frankness, she protestingly 
thanked him for it praise was all the more precious when 
mingled with blame, onl) sincerity was helpful She rose 
again, and returned w^th the manuscripts of her very 
newest verse, and the«:e too were read and criticized The 
)Oung man to whom Pradicr had said, the day before, that 
she might be of use in a litenty way, was alread), on the 
contrary, proving of great literary use to her, for she found 
his ideas excellent 

It was not long, however, before the aid became mutual 
The apartment was absolutel) quiet, the maid had disap- 
peared, there was no hint of husband, child, or lover, and 
as the hours passed the candour and confidence with which 
young Flaubert discussed his hostess’s poetry began to in 
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vade and liberate his general state of mind Madame Colet 
was no bourgeoise, he was glad to find She ivas not foolish 
01 prudish, and did not insist on sitting stiffly away from 
him Several times, as they bent together over a book or a 
manuscript, he touched her aim by accident, and she smiled 
at him Suddenly, on an uncontiollable impulse and almost 
to his own disbelief, he found himself touching her beautiful 
arm not by accident at all, and to his astonishment Madame 
Colet made not even the slightest pictence at displeasure’ 
Her golden curls had occasionally bi ushed again'^t his face as 
she had lowered her head tow aids hei papers now he was 
stioking them softly woth his hand' Her enoimous light 
blue eyes, her deliciously tilted nose, weie very close to hi*: 
face Could this be true? Was she really smiling still, was 
she leally offering her lips to his? She wa*:, and in a 
moment Flaubert was holding hei in his aim*:, they were 
whispering ecstatic w 01 dsandcoveiing each other with kisses 
Yes, this was all incredibly tiue And as he held Madame 
Colet in his arms, Flaubert found liimself thinking once 
more of Monsieur Cousin Undei Alfied’s diiection he had 
read and admned Du Vrai, du Beau ct du Bien^ lie had 
adored the glimpses of pure beauty which it contained, and 
here, on this chaise-longue, in the Rue de la Fontaine- 
Saint- Georges, he was It w^as an intoxicating thought, 
and he felt himself bm sting wnth pride and manhood 
But no It seemed that he was not quite yet usuipmg 
Monsieur Cousin’s place after all For now' Madame Colet 
was turning her lips away, pressing him back, wdnspering 
him to stop, to leave “befoie it was too late,” and in tlie 
same breath calling him the sw'eetest names, asking him 
when she would see him again He released her and stood 
up , they w'ould see each other the next night, they bi eath- 
lessly agreed, they would dine together Once again they 
fell into each other’s aims, then Madame Colet kissed him 
solemnly on the forehead, and he rushed out, his head in a 
whirl 
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His dreams, that night, liad almost the brilliance of Ins 
\asions during an attack Tlie next day seemed endless, 
there \\as no one in vhom he could confide Max ■\^as in 
Vichy with his grandmother, Alfred still in Italy ith his 
stupid bride, Louis in Kouen, Pradier — at least as yet — not 
to be thought of He wandered alone about the citj, filled 
with impatience and with a sense of Pradier’s two indis 
pensable qualities Finallj caemngcame 

It w as the tlurtieth of July, the annn ersary of the deposi- 
tion of the Bourbons in 1850, all Pans was celebrating the 
holidaj The streets, the quaj's, and the bridges a%ere filled 
with crowds, there were boat races and water sports on the 
rner, fairs on the sidewalks, and music and dancing in the 
squares \^^lcn Flaubert called for Madame Colet he found 
her read}, but to his surprise lie found that her little girl 
was read) too Slie apologized the maid w as out, there was 
no one with whom Hennette could be left, she would 
promise to behaNC well, would she not? Tlie child curtsied, 
and her mother introduced her to Monsieur Flaubert She 
was SIX }oars old Somewhat silentl), ho led them to the 
quiet restaurant where he had expected the two of them 
would dine in intimacy , at the beginning, they were ogam 
a little strained, a little strange, but Hennette was delighted 
by her outing, by the holiday noises which drifted in, and 
in her questions and comments they refound their self- 
possession Before long, too, it became apparent that 
Madame Colet was doing her best to make up for her 
daughter’s presence, she began to tell the story of her life 
Flaubert w as not surpnsed to learn that she had been born 
in the Midi most good things, he had alwaj^ known, cime 
from places that were brilliant and sunny and as unlike his 
own city as possible, and it was not strange that his northern 
heart should have been so quickly melted by a radiant 
woman from the south As a child she had been constantly 
filled with discontentments, poetry and romance had always 
entranced her, at sunset she had often hidden m a pine 
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wood near her parents’ house and read Lamartine, for even 
in Provence, she assm'ed Flaubert, a romantic can suffer 
from boredom And she had always written poetry, and 
dreamed of knowing poets. Wlien she had come to Paris, 
a shy young girl, amazing good fortmie had allowed her to 
be presented to Madame Rdcamier, and had allowed that 
celebrated old lady to love her Chateaubiiand, who called 
on Madame Recamier every afternoon, had written those 
admiring letters Flaubert had seen in the preface of her first 
collection of poems, and she had qmcldy attained a certain 
modest fame Then, a little later, she had learned that 
the French Academy was offering a prize for the best poem 
on the subject of the opening of the palace of Versailles as 
a public museum, when she heard the news, the contest 
was almost over, but she set qmcldy to work, finished her 
poem on time, and won the prize This was the true open- 
ing of the door her poem was read at the Academy, she 
became a part of Paris, she found heiself holding a salon 
which was so frequented by Academicians that someone 
called it the Academy’s oyster-bed She met painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, actors, poets, plnlosophers She met the 
famous Victor Cousin 

“Plato*” said little Henri ette suddenly 

Flaubert looked his curiosity, Madame Colet repiimanded 
the child and explained, blushing slightly, that “Plato” was 
the name under which Monsieur Cousin was known in the 
Rue de la Fontaine-Saint-Georges , it was the counterpart 
of “Penserosa,” the name she had mentioned the day 
before Flaubert nodded , the habit of classical nicknames was 
evidently something to which he would have to accustom 
himself. 

Then Madame Colet hesitated Monsieur Flaubert knew 
about her that is to say, he knew about Monsieur Cousin, 
perhaps? 

He admitted that he did. 

He knew, perhaps, that it was all over? 
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No’ Ho IndnT kiw^n ihnt! 

Well, It uas all o>cr, in n <cn«c, Mndnmc Colei <Jiid 
resigncdl} and in terms tlial the child could not under- 
stand she told of the change lint lind come o^c^ the 
colcbr'iied haicon Monsieur Cousm (eighteen jenrs older 
than herself) had nlu a\*s l>ctii perfect uith her, it uns onlj 
rcccntl} — a fc^^ ueohs before— that he had smldonl) and 
unaccountably altered Before meeting him she liad ol^^ lys 
heard that he uas cold, dc\otcd onh to mclnphy ic&, she 
had found him otherwise, but now he had chosen to assume, 
ui a certain degree, the character that the world aUnbulcd 
to him For no reason that he could imagine — ami he had 
offered none — he had infornwd her one day tint their 
relationship must change Ht would conlinuc to he her 
“protector,” there would be no rupture, he would remain 
her friend, he would call on her citry day Would she 
acquiesce? She had, of course, acquiesced quietly and with 
out question, hiding her hurl and her bewilderment as best 
she could She was not a woman to demand txidnnntions 
or to make <ccncs Besides, the beauty of her micllcclual 
intercourse with Monsieur Cousin was well worth presen- 
ing, whatci cr the fate of their more commonplace relations 
Eicry'thing, therefore, was nmngcd ns he desired Liery 
day Monsieur Cousin called, grnie and jiohie Ihcy dis 
cussed literature, philosopliy, and any pcP'Onal matters in 
which he might ho of use to her Tlioy discussed little 
Hennette, m whose education he was kindh interesting 
himself If, during his iisit, another caller blundered in. 
Monsieur Cousin, after greeting the intcrlojier courteously, 
would subside into ab olutc silence, his arms crossed in a 
aery odd and personal fashion on his breast And if the 
person was loo dull to take the hint, Monsieur Cousin would 
himself nse quietly and lease 
Tint, Madame Colct said, was her new life, to which she 
was gradually becoming accustomed 

As to life in general, her greatest trial, her greatest 
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burden, was her beauty She would be absurd to pretend 
that she did not know that she possessed it, and she would 
be wrong not to recognize the grave responsibility it placed 
upon her Evei since her girlhood men had swarmed about 
her There had been a young man at Aix who used to stand 
evening after evening m a certain spot to watch her pass, 
she had been too young to pity him, and, because he was 
not handsome, had cruelly laughed, and years afterwards 
quite recently, in fact two beautiful potted oiange-tiees 
had been delivered to her door the miknown young man 
had left them to her in his will In Pans, however, few of 
the men whom her beauty attracted behaved m as exem- 
plary a fashion as that, and she preferred those who admired 
her for her mind A chaiming Parisian doctor, for example 
as unknown to her as the young man in Aix had had 
printed, at his own expense, a piincely edition of twenty- 
five copies of her poems, twenty-four of which he sent to 
her with an anonymous note saying that he was keeping 
one for himself and that she should give the others to her 
family, to her friends, to the King, to the Academy, and to 
the other great libraries of France Recently she had had 
a series of tender meetings with Alfred de Vigny, a chaste, 
spiritual communion, punctuated with pure lasses, winch 
had lasted several weeks and was as great a tribute as any 
woman could receive, for Vigny, all poet, was what Mon- 
sieur Cousin pretended to be a disembodied spirit, who 
seldom descended as low as the earth Such, in her 
language, were the varieties of experience she valued the 
most highly And now, having described her own existence, 
she longed to hear of Monsieur Flaubert’s. 

It was the moment, perhaps, for him to take her hand, 
trace parallelisms in their lives, enlarge on his own diffi- 
culties and sorrows, and express his eagerness to lessen or 
share hers But Flaubert did nothing of the kind Com- 
pletely sincere himself, it never occurred to him that others 
particularly people to whom he was drawn were less 
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sincere than he Madame Colet^s purity alarmed him She 
had changed, then, since the night before? The presence of 
Hennette he should have recognized as an indication of 
that? The continuation of the “intellectual intercourse” 
with Monsieur Cousin, the chaste affair with Vigny, the 
preference for men who “admired her for her mind” 
these were not the sort of thing he had expected to hear 
to night Had she reconsidered? And although Monsieur 
Cousin was now accounted for, she had not even mentioned 
Monsieur Colet in the story of her life Had he deceived 
her, treated her cruelly, abandoned her? Gustave was 
determined to find out eveiything And in carefully chosen 
words, as little Hennette continued to behave adorably, lie 
neatly combined his questions by demanding of Madame 
Colet, looking her straight in the eye, her opinion of 
adultery 

She appeared to be shocked, and blushed and stammered, 
protesting the question, he firmly repeated it — it was some 
thing on which she certainly had on opinion, and he wanted 
her to state what it was, his manner was compelling, and 
Madame Colet was forced to reply In principle, adultery 
was a crime, a horrible thing, which broke homes and 
hearts and harmed innocent children But m her case — 
surely there was an excuse* She hoped she would be for- 
given* Her marriage had been so unwise, she had married 
Monsieur Colet in the Midi, solely because he had a post in 
Paris and could transport her there What a mistake! Once 
m Pans, she discovered she could easily have made her way 
herself, and Monsieur Colet was an obstructive nonentity 
His name was Hippolyte At the Conservatory, where he 
was a professor, he was despised, and owed his only advance 
ment to the influence of Monsieur Cousin, his hooks on 
counterpoint had excited the hilarity of musicians, his 
single one act opera had been played exactly once he was 
a failure and a fool She was thankful, she whispered, 
seeking safe words — ^yes, she was thankful, if she dared say 
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so, that her daughter had a philosopher for a father, dis- 
appointing as that philosopher had lately turned out to he 
But would the child feel the same about it? Later Henriette 
would know Wliat would she think of lier mother? 
Would the lives of both of them be scarred? That was one 
of the dangers of adultery, that was why it was a terrible 
thing, to be avoided except in cases wliere a tiapped spirit 
finds in it its only way of release 

But Flaubert did not let her finish. He spoke sharply. 
Her general opinion was wiong, bomgeois, but hei pai- 
ticular opimon was right, her action had been collect 
Adultery was glorious, it was levolt against the most 
bourgeois and detestable of institutions He told her of his 
passion for the young nursing mother in TrouwUe, calf- 
love as It was, it was none the less intense and genuine, 
and he still had an affection foi the woman who liad been 
the object of it When his passion for her had been at its 
height, the word “adultery” had seemed to him the most 
beautiful of human words, vaguely enveloped ivith an 
exquisite sweetness, fragiant with a peculiar magic, full 
of a supreme poetry compounded of voluptuousness and 
blasphemy And that was the feeling concerning adulteiy 
which was suddenly surging up in him again, he declai ed, 
staring at Madame Colet. The air about them became 
electric, Madame Colet could not speak, when she met 
Flaubert’s burning eyes her head jerked as though with a 
current, hurriedly, they rose and left the restaurant 

In the Place de la Concorde he hailed a cab and told the 
driver to take them to the Bois de Boulogne They turned 
into the Champs-Elysees, transformed for the holiday into 
an avenue of illuminated, flower-decked obehsks, in the 
distance the Arc de Triomphe was blazing, and they halted 
the cab to watch it Suddenly the entire sky was lighted , the 
fireworks were beginning They drove on past the obelisks, 
under the rockets and bombs As they left the lights and 
reached the darkness and quiet of the Bois, Henriette, 
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exliausted from ]oy and excitement, fell asleep on the seat 
of the carriage, and in an instant her mother and Monsieur 
Flaubert were in each other’s arms For a time they drove 
among the trees, speaking softly, then they returned to the 
Rue de la Fontaine Saint-Georges and Flaubert waited im 
patiently in the boudoir while Madame Colet put the child 
to bed The rest of the mght was their o>vn 

If Gusta^e’s new knowledge that Plato’s place had been 
voluntarily vacated diminished slightly the particular 
sensation of triumph and maturity he had felt the day 
before, Lomse’s mockerj of Monsieur Cousin that mght 
afforded him considerable consolation She extolled Flau- 
bert’s joulh, and the beaut} of his body and face, Monsieur 
Cousin she desenbed as a tin} , homely man, dry wtli age 
and quite lacking in any distinction of appearance She 
recited a bitter poem she had untten — ^but not sho^vn — ^to 
Monsieur Cousin, in roengc for his behaviour, and the 
sensation of committing a double adultery (Monsieur Colet, 
he finally learned, at the moment “on vacation”) 
assured Flaubert’s ecstasy It was his first true night of love 

They parted at da>vn, and agreed to meet m Pradier’s 
studio that afternoon 

But at Pradier’s Flaubert didnotappear, and Louise found 
him sitting miserably in his room at his hotel, doing nothing 
whatever Her anger melted m his arms, under a flood of 
kisses and a torrent of self reproach and confession The 
story of his life, which he had not given the night before, 
came rushing out, and particularly a picture of life as he 
now led it — in Croisset mth his mother and niece and his 
near by friend, in a solitude which he prized above every 
thing else m the world, deadly and wearing as it often was, 
because in it work would soon be possible, and in >\hich it 
was his duty to stay because it had been achieved so dearly 
That was why he had not come to Pradier’s, since leaving 
her he had realized that he would bring her only misery, 
for though they might begin an affair it would be impos'iible 

F 
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for him to continue it, soon, he knew, he would return to 
his solitude, where he could never ask her to come It 
would be cruel towards her to continue now But her only- 
answer (for she did not believe him) was to slip into his bed, 
and for the next week they met daily When they were 
apart for a few hours they sent each other notes , they took 
Pradier to dinner to show him their gratitude (and Flau- 
bert continued to be impressed by Phidias’s respectful be- 
haviour towards Sapho), they drove in the Bois, they lay 
together in the hotel bedroom or m the boudoir, their 
mouths close, talking of themselves or reciting poetry 
And they invented a dull mckname for the dull professor 
at the Conservatory Monsieur Colet became “the official ” 
Flaubert would have liked to meet him it would have made 
the enjoyment of adultery even greater. 

Then, one day, Flaubert said he must go home He had, 
he said, aheady stayed too long,. and he seemed not even 
to hear her urgings to stay just a little longer He would 
return to Pai is “ when he could” , he would write faithfully. 
With all his heart he thanked her for what she had given 
him why had she done it^ Even now he could scarcely 
believe his good fortune, and her acceptance of his way of 
life showed a generosity of soul which he found staggering 
She smiled, did not protest, because she thought she had 
no need to, and wept On Tuesday, the third of August, 
she went -with him to the train, her eyes were so red that 
despite the heat she wore a veil She waved as the tram 
pulled away she knew he would soon return 

But the letters which he at once began to send from his 
solitude were far from being entirely what Louise ex- 
pected Nor were her replies what Flaubert expected either. 
Within the next week he wrote her six times, and in his 
letters can be read hers as well. 


Tuesday midnight 

Twelve hours ago we were still together, and at this 
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\ery moment yesterday I was holding you in my arms’ 
How long ago it seems' Now the night is soft and \varm, 
I can hear the great tulip tree under my window rustling 
in the wind, and when I lift my eyes I see the reflection of 
the moon in the river Your little slippers are in front of 
me as I WTite Here, locked awaj b} myself, I ha\e )ust 
taken out e^elythlng you gi%c me, >our two letters are in 
the little silk bag, and I am going to reread them as soon 
as I ha\e finished mine I am not WTiting to you on my 
ordinary ^v^t^ng paper — tint is edged with, black and I 
want nothing sad to pass from me to jou I want to cause 
jou nothing but joj, and to surround you with a calm, 
endless bliss — to repay jou, a little, for the overflowing 
generosity of the love jou have given me I am afraid of 
being cold, and, selfisli — and jet, God can see what is going 
on within me at this moment Such memones' And such 
desire' Ah' Our two rides m the Bois how beautiful thej 
were, particularly the second, with the lightning flashing 
abov e us ' I find mj self remembering the colour of the trees 
lit bv the street lights, ind the swaying motion of the 
spnugs, we were alone and happ> I kept storing at jou, 
and even in the darkness jour whole face seemed lighted by 
your ejes I feel that I am vvniing bidlj , I am not saying 
anything that I w ant to say My sentences run together like 
sighs, to understand them you will have to supply what 
should go between them, you will do that? Every letter, 
every turn of my handwriting will set jou dreaming? 
When I see your little brown slippers I dream of the move- 
ments of your feet when they were in them, when the 
slippers were w arm with them 

“My mother was waiting for me at the station She 
wept at seeing me return Tou wept at seeing me leave 
What a sombre and grotesque thought, not to be able to 
move without causing tears on two sides at once ' Here the 
grass IS still as green, the trees as full, the river as smooth 
as when I left, my books are open at the same pages, 
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nothing IS changed Nature shames us, her serenity is a 
rebuke to our pride. But you and I let us think of 
nothing, neither of the futoe nor of ourselves, for to think 
is to suffer Let the tempest in our hearts blow us where it 
will, and as for the reefs if they are there we shall run 
on to them, that’s all ' We shall see. 

“On the train I read almost the whole of one of your 
books. More than one passage moved me, but of that I 
will write you more fully later As you can well see, I have 
not yet been able to gather myself together, and my critical 
faculties are not with me I wanted only to send you another 
kiss before sleeping, to tell you that I love you. No sooner 
had I left you and the moie as I was borne further and 
further away than my thoughts flew back towards you, 
more swiftly even than the smoke I saw flying back from 
the train. Here a kiss, quickly you know the kind and 
another, and another ' Still another, and finally one more, 
3ust under your chin on the spot I love, wheie your skin 
is so soft, and another on your breast, whei e I lay my heart 
Adieu, adieu'” 


Thursday evening 

“Your letter of this morning is sad, full of a sorroivful 
resignation You offer to forget me if that is what I want 
You are sublime' I knew you were good, but I did not 
know you were as noble as that I feel humble at the con- 
trast I see between us. But do you know that the tlnngs you 
write me are hard and harsh? And the worst thing about 
them is that it was I who provoked them You are return- 
ing blow for blow, evidently a kind of reprisal You ask 
me what it is that I want of you I cannot tell you that, 
but I can tell you that what I want of myself is to love you, 
to love you a thousand times more, even, than I do Oh' 
If you could read my heart you would see the place you 
have m it I can see that you have been suffering more 
than you admit, your letter is a little stilted You had been 
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^^ecpln", prol)'ibl) ? Confess that jou had, admit that 
3011 Ind Ind ^ bad da}, that il aaas because m} letter 
\aa‘5 deh}cd tint a*ou aaTole 5011 did He fnnk, not 
proud 

“Something occurs to mo \\)nch I miL«;l «a} I am sure 
} ou think me «elfi«h Tlie thought gno c< } on and } ou arc 
conMneed it is true ^^cll, ^elMinc'^b is something about 
which c\cr}Onc deludes him<tlf 1 am eclHsh hie c\cr}- 
one cl<e — Ic'^s cq than man}, perhaps, and perhaps more 
than others ^^^lo knows? Besides, ‘selfish’ is a word that 
e\cr}one applies to hi« neighliour without rcall} knowing 
what he meins b} it \Mio is not <elfi«h, to a greater or less 
degree? Do wo not all search, acconhng to our indiMdual 
instincts, to satisf} our natures? Sunt \’incont do Paul 
obc}ed an appetite for cliant>, Cahpih an appetite for 
cruelt} n\er}one lakes ins en)0}mcnt in his own wi} and 
for himself alone Some direct all octixit} towards them 
<chcs, mil mg ihemsches the ciusc, the centre, the end of 
e\er}nhing, others iiiMlo the whole world to the binquel 
of their souls Flnt is the difference between prodigih and 
mi«erb the first tale their pleasure m giMiig, the second 
m keeping M for ordiinr} selfishness (what we usuall} 
mom b} the word), although it is e\cev ncl} repugnant to 
m} spirit I admit lint if it could be l>ought I should giie 
eierything to ha\c it 1,0 be stupid and selfish and to haio 
good health are the three requirements for happiness, 
though if stupidit} IS licking, the others are useless But 
tliere is also anotlicr kind of happiness, } cs, there is another, 
fori i^^c seen it, }ou hoi c shown me, in the air, its shining 
light, before ni} c}es I hoie seen Uio ghslcmng of its gar- 
ment I hold out m} hands to grasp it — and then }ou 
} ourself shake }our head, and sa} )ou suspect it is but a 
phantom I am beginning to feel that }ou haie too much 
sadness in }our heart, that deep sadness which comes of 
nothing, and which, infused into the >cr} substance of 
being, increases os being itself is stirred I warned you 
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my misery is contagious I am infected * W oe to him who 
touches me ' 

“You would like to make me into a pagan, you avIio have 
Roman blood in yom’ veins But tiy as I might, any effort 
towards that would be useless, for at tlie very bottom of 
my soul are the mists of the North wliicli I liave breathed 
since birth I cairy within me the melancholy of the bai- 
barians, with then instinct for migiation and then innate 
disgust for life which made them leave then own countr}^ 
as though by so doing they could take leave of themselves 
They loved the sun, all those Goths who went to Italy to 
die, they had a frenzied longing for light, for the blue sky, 
for a warm, vibrant existence I have al\^ ays had a tender 
sympathy for them, as one might have foi one’s ancestors 
But, alas, I am no man of antiquity men of antiquity did 
not have sick nerves like mine Nor you, eithei You are 
neither Greek nor Latin, lomanticism has touched you, 
too . Adieu, a long kiss ” 


Satu? day 

“I feel shattered, numb I cannot i ead or think or imte 
Your love makes me sad I can see that ^’’ou are suffering, 
and I foresee that I shall make you suffei still moi e Both 
for your sake and for my own I ^^^sh we had never met, 
and yet the thought of you is nevei absent fiom my mind 
Ah ' How much better it would have been to have stopped 
short, that night, after our iide m the Bois' 

“You would not believe me when I told you I was old 
Alas, yes, for every sensation winch touches my soul turns 
there into bitterness, like wine pouied into ]ars which have 
been used too often If you knew all the interior foices 
that have consumed me, all the mad desiies that have 
passed tlirough my head, eveiything I have tried and experi- 
mented with in the way of sensations and passions, you 
would see that lam not so young' It is you who are a child, 
you who are fresh and new, you whose candoinr makes me 
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blush The gnndcur of }our lo\c fills me >Mih humihtj , 
)ou desened someone better than I Maj lightning strike 
me, mn) all po siblc curves fall tipon me if c\cr I forget 
tint’ You ask me ^^hethc^ I despise jou because jou gi\c 
joursclf to mo <0 quicklj 11a\c }ou rtnll} been able to 
suspect that? Ari'cr, ticicr %\hatcNcr }oii do, ^^hato^er 
ma} happen, I am deaoted to aou for life — to }ou, to )our 
daughter, to an} thing and an} one }Oii uish lliat is a 
voa% Remembtr it Us© it 1 make it because I can keep 
It 

since we said we lo\ed cuh other }ou have 
wondered wh} I ha\e iit\er added the words *for c\er’ 
^Yh} ^ Because I nlwa>H stnsc the future, the antithesis of 
e\cr} thing is alwa}s before m} eacs 1 hn\o neser seen a 
child wathout thinking that it would grow old, nor a cradle 
without thinking of a grase The sight of a nude woman 
makes me think of her skeleton As a result, J0}ful sights 
mike me sad and sad ones nlTect m( hut little After our 
frenzied momtnis together hate pi<«td, m} heart swoons 
with sadness, for I <a} to m}sclf *SIie lotes me and I lotc 
her, but I do not lotc Iter enough If she liad iicter known 
me, she would hate been spared the tears she is shedding 
now ’ Torgitc me, m} darling, forgive me, in the name of 
all the rapture } ou hav c giv on me But I hav e a foreboding 
of immense tuihappiness for }ou 

“And }ou, m} child, }ou think that }ou will love me 
‘for ever’^ For ever’ ^Yhat pro umplion on human lip ’ 
You have loved before, have }ou not’ So have I Remcm 
ber tint }ou said ‘for ever’ before ^Yhat I am sa}ing is 
harsh, I know I am offending }ou, but I should rather dis 
turb }our happiness now than increase it cold hloodcdly, 
as others would do, so that when it does end } 0 U will suffer 
more Who knows? You will thank me later, perhaps, for 
having had the courage not to be more tender 
“For me, ph}sical love is alwa}s secondar} You arc the 
only woman to whom I have dared to try to give pleasure. 
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the only one, perhaps, to whom I have given it. Thank you, 
thank you for that' But wall you understand me to the 
end? Will you he able to bear the burden of my spleen, 
my manias, my whims? You tell me, for example, to write 
you every day, and if I do not I know you will reproach 
me. But the very idea that you want a letter every morn- 
ing will prevent me from writing it' Let me love you in 
my own way, in the way that my nature demands. Let me 
continue to love you with since you call it that origi- 
nality^ Force me to do nothing, and I will do ever^’thing 
Understand me, do not reproach me If I thought you were 
frivolous, stupid, like other women, I should inundate 
you with words, promises, vows That would cost me 
nothing But I prefer to express less, not more, than the 
true feelings of my heart 

“ Some time this month I will come to see you I will stay 
with you for an entire day. At times I think of you as you 
lay on my bed that night at the hotel, yom- hair streaming 
over my pillow At other times yesterday, for example, 
when I had finished my letter the thought of you sings, 
srmles, glows, and dances before me like the sight of a 
cheerful fire, giving forth ever-changing colours and pene- 
trating heat, and in my memory I trace the movements of 
your mouth when you speak Every evening I read some 
of your poems I keep looking for traces of yourself in them , 
I find them sometimes . 


Sunday morning 

“My child, your folly is carrying you too far Calm your- 
self You are only becoming irritated against yourself and 
against life I told you I was more reasonable than you 
Do you really think that I am not to be pitied, too? Be 
more sparing with your cries, they torture me What do 
you want me to do? Can I leave everything here and go 
live m Paris? Impossible If I were entirely free I should 
do it, for with you in Pans I should not have the force to 
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keep nml, luMdcs, c\cr •'inct ni\ joiiUi I 

l 1 a^c ^^anlcd to Ine there, nml <oitu thj I elnll 

“Aou tell mo tlini wlml I needed uns n binnl lind of 
lo\e I rcpl} ihnl I needed either no lo\o nl nil, or }oui>., 
for I cannot imagine one more complete, fulhr, more 
bcanUful It is nois ten o’clod in the morning, jour letter 
Ins )U':t come nnd I lm\c nlrcad} «cni ^oll mine, the one 
I nTOto ln«t night Scnrcch nnnl i, 1 nm ^Tiling )ou ngim 
mthout hnoning \Nlnl I nm going to \t Icn^t }ou «ee 
thnt I do think of) on Do not Ix' nngr) with mo uhen >ou 
do not rcccno n letter from nn It n not m) fnnlt The 
^CT} da}*s nhen I do not wnW )on nre tho«e nhon I think 
of )o\i mo«t of nil ^^hnt iirtn^iihlf impnho droic mo 
tomrds)Ou? Tor an in^tnnt I 'ai the nh)<«, I mined it*! 
depth, nnd then \crtigo ^n'lcpl me o\er But lion not lo\e 
) 0 U, )ou nho are <o sweet, «o good, ^ «uponor, so loMtig, 
so bciutifuP 1 1 top thinking of % onr % oice, when ) on sjwko 
to mo the night of the fireworks Hiei bhred for ii , tlinl 
night, like n flaming heginmng of lo\c 

"Aoiir apnrtnicnt is n hlth hkt one I had in Pans, for 
elmon two ) cars From it I Ind a Mew ont o\cr Pans, like 
)Our Mcw Suinmcr inghU I u ed to lool up nl the siarv, 
and in winter nl the glowing mi t of the cll^ floiimg nl) 0 \c 
the houses It seemed to iin , tlu finl imu I cime to ) our 
house, that I was relnmg ni) pisi, that I had returned to 
one of lho«c hciutiful, «nd twilights of m> )oulh, when, 
sick With Iwredom nnd m) soul filled with n feeling of 
death, I u<cd to leave m) law iKXiks nnd go to ni) window 
for n breath of nir If onl) I had I nowii )ou then’ \Mi} 
could that not have been? I was free, alone, without fninil) 
or mistress, for I have never had a imsiress \o\i can 
scarce!) boheve, probabl), that I nm not l}mg But I liave 
nev cr been more scnipuloiisl) tnithful, and this is the reason 
wh) the grotesque aspects of love have nlwa)s prcvcnled 
me from giMUg m)sclf o\ci to it cnlircl) At limes I ha\c 
wanted to give pleasure to a woman, hul the idea of the 
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strange spectacle I should present at the moment of doing so 
made me laugh so much that all my desire melted under 
the fire of an inner irony, which sang a hymn of mockery 
and derision within me It is only with you that I have not 

not yet laughed at myself, but when I see you so in- 
tense, so absolutely absorbed in your passion, I am tempted 
to cry out to you ‘No' No' You are making a mistake' 
Take care' Not this man' ’ 

“ Do you go to Pradier’s ? I await a letter from him which 
will give me a pretext to go to Pans foi a day Tlien, to- 
wards the first of September, I will find another pretext for 
going to some town between Pans and Rouen Mantes or 
Vernon where you can meet me Aftei that, we shall see 
But what IS the good of getting accustomed to seeing each 
other, or loving each othei ^ Why load om selves with the 
luxury of caresses, if aftei waids we have to be miseiable 
and separated^ But what else can we do^ 

“Adieu, my darling, I have just gone down into the 
garden, and have gathered this little rose which I am send- 
ing you I have kissed it, put it quickly to your mouth, 
and then you know where Adieu' A thousand kisses 
I am yours from night to day, from day to night ” 

Tuesday afternoon 

“Forget eveiythmg I said in my letter of Sunday I was 
addressing myself to yom masculine intelligence; I had 
thought that you would be able to detach yourself from 
yourself, and understand me m yom' heart You have i ead 
into my letter much more than I put there, you have exag- 
gerated everything I said Evidently you think that I was 
posing, you call me a materialist Let us talk no more 
about that I was wrong, stupid I did with you what I have 
done at other times with those I have loved best turned 
the sack of my self inside out, and the bitter dust rising 
from It has choked you as it choked them But I wll tor- 
ment you no longer I will touch you softly, like a child 
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one IS afraid of hurting I dran in m} quills ^Mtll a 
little good \vill, e^en a porcupine is tamed' You ‘^ay that I 
analjse m}self too much But on the contrary I feel that 
I do not hnon mjself half ^^eU enough, and e\ery daj I 
discos er something ne\^ I tri\el ^Mthln m}self as in an 
unl^.^o^^’n country, though I hi>e gone o\er it a hundred 
times You do not thank mo for mj frankness (Women 
\vish to be decened, thcj force jou to decene them, and 
if jou resist the) reproach you') Well, I ln\e ne^er lied 
to jou, I ha\e ne\er set out deliberately to please you If I 
ha\e e\cr pleased you it liappened as it should — ^by itself 
Why do you reproach me for my phrase, ‘I wish wo had 
ne^er met’^ I know of none tenderer ^^^lat more can 
anyone say when his heart is faltering bccau'Jc it is so full? 
Ask yourself whether there are many men who would 
have WTitten you that letter winch so wounded you Few, 
I think, would haac had such courage, such complete self- 
abnegation But, my darling, you must destroy that letter, 
ne\ er think of it again — or, at least, not reread it until «ome 
time when you feel stronger 

“I must ask you not to wntc me such commonplaces as 
the following that I am unhappy because I ln\c never had 
to earn my living, that I should be belter off if I had to work 
As though all one had to do was to become a druggist’s clerk, 
or a baker, or a wine merchant, to escape from the bore 
dom of this world' Too many bourgeois have told me those 
things over and over again, to make me want to hear them 
from you 

“"VN^y were you not the first woman I ever knew? 
Why could you not have been the first whose ecstasies, 
whose transports I felt as I held her in my arms^ 

“Adieu A thousand kisses, unending Till soon, my 
darling, till soon'” 

By “soon,” however, Flaubert all too clearly did not mean 
what his darling would have liked him to mean, and that 
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was the chief cause of the trouble, the chief cause of the 
childish petulance which, to his dismay, his maluie mistiess 
now displayed in such gencious quantities Nobody could 
say that his letters wei e not pas‘;ionate and long, and Louise 
did not overlook the abundance of the greatest of all com- 
pliments incoherence which they contained; but how 
unbearable were Flaubert’s enormities, his complete faihu e 
to understand a woman’s charactei, and above all hou 
unbearable was the leahzation that he had actually meant 
what he had said that afternoon in his hotel room* 

And his letteis of the second week foi, incredible os it 
seemed to Louise, a second week did go by ^Mthout his 
returning to Pai'is contained things that she liked even 
less than those of the fust 

“Beginning Thmsday,” he ^•\^ote, “address your letters 
to ‘Monsiem’ Du Camp, caie of Monsieur Gustave Flau- 
bert,’ because the letters I get fiom you ever}' day aie 
thought by everyone here to come fiom lum, and when he 
is here it would appear odd if I continued to get them as 
usual Questions might be asked, etc If you have the 
slightest aversion to this, of comse do not do it, but I am 
sensitive about you, and I believe that if I so much as 
uttered your name m anyone’s presence my blushes would 
give everytlnng away ” And a few days later “Du Camp 
arrived to-day he is to spend a month. Always address 
your letteis like the one of this morning He bi ought me 
your portrait The frame is of carved black wood and sets 
off the engraving veiy well It is facing me as I Avrite, 
leaning against one of the cushions on my divan in the 
corner between two windows where you would be if 
you were here* My mother has seen it She hkes your 
face, thinks you ai e pretty You have an ‘ animated, open, 
pleasant expression,’ she says (I have pretended to her 
that proofs of the engraving happened to be delivered one 
afternoon when I had been taken to see you, and that you 
presented some of them to your visitois )” 
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“He IS to spend n niontli*” “^Micro }o\i \\oiild be if 
50U >%crc liorc!” “I liaAO pretended I" Ibcse ^^c^c 
detestable plira«ics EMdentI) the <olilude not ns cob 
tarj as Giista>e Ind proleiidcd, and cMdcnll) ii nos onlj 
she who ^^as not nllQ^^cd to disturb it, and CMdcnll} tins 
large }*oimg man of i\\ent\ four had to account to his 
motlior for c\cr}lliing he did, for t\tr3onL he kntu! 
Louise therefore ^^TOte at once, insiciing that he conic to 
Pans or tliat he nllo\^ her to come to Croissci, for it ^^as 
absurd that iho) chould not lie suing rich other, rinuben 
as hastil} replied he could not conu , and «hc rnu^t not — and 
he explained once more tlnn he mu<i he allowed to lend 
his normal life That had bun nndcrstoo<l’ 

\Yhat Ins normal lift wn<, lit de<cnbcd in In letters 
“1 am working, rending ft* add}, studying a hlth Greek, 
and pondering o\cr ^lrgll and Ilornct ” “I bane wTiltcn 
to a fnend at the Uo^nl Lihrarj to ‘cnd me translations of 
Nollingor’s Ilisfaufi OnaiialiSt an Indian dnnm called 
Saf-uritain, and the Pitrortaf 1 nm also rending Chardin’s 
tra\els to help me in nn oridiinl studies “ “ J his morning 
I read <omc of jour jwems with a fnend who enrne to sec 
mo — a badU off joiuig man who gives lessons here for a 
living and who is a poet, a rcnl jwel, the niilhor of superb 
and ciiarming tilings ” “Impossible to come to Pans now , 
I Invc a huge l>oil on mj right check, and xnj whole head 
IS WTapped in bnndnges ” 

Surclj these were eleierrcnts from lenving Croiscct that 
anjonc could underslnmP Whether thej were or not, 
rinubcrt was finding Ins occupntions incrensmglj important 
His correspondence with Ins mistress was rtvenhiig to him 
more clcnrlj tverj daj just what the most important pnrts 
of his life were It had taken him oiilj this short time to 
be sure that wlinl he had wntUn to Alfred aflei rcconing 
Pradior’s advice vvns true — that a “normal love” would 
“disturb” him, that the normal life and the prolonged 
relationship preached hj Pindicr were abnormal foi him 
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“I can think of nothing in the world I enpy moie than a 
nice room, well heated, with the right books and plenty of 
leisure,” he had mitten almost two ycais befoie, and 
ecstatic as the horns mth Louise Colet had been, they did 
not make him change his mind And he was bewildeied 
that she, whose undei standing had so moved him in Pans, 
now seemed not to undei stand at all, and acted as though 
he had nevei spoken a word to her about these matters 

Even his walks aroused complaint “To-day when I 
happened to be walking along the Rue du College I saw a 
crowd of people on the steps of the chapel It ^^as Prize 
Day I heard the students shouting and tlie sound of bravos 
and of a band I went in and saw eveiything ]ust as it used 
to be in my time, the same tapestries hanging in the •^ame 
places I remembered the odour of the damp oak-leaves in 
the wreaths they used to place on our heads, and the 
delirium of ]oy I always used to feel on Pi ize Day, mth t\% o 
whole months of liberty ahead of me '\'\nien I left, my 
heart was heavy ” That was wrong, letteis from Pans told 
him He should not wallow emotionally in the scenes of his 
youth and regiet the past it should be more normal to 
give vent to his emotions in the Rue de la Fontaine-Saint- 
Georges, and enjoy the present But, he replied, he had 
warned her so explicitly and repeated so frequently in his 
letters that he was not “normal” i Wliy did she not believe 
him^^ 

During the second week he announced that he would 
really come to Pans “soon” “I have just written to 
Pradier, and think I made it quite clear that I shall shortly 
be wanting to come to Pans As soon as I get a letter from 
him, I will leave Du Camp here (even though it be scarcely 
polite) and come ” What other reason could he possibly 
give his mother, he asked, for wanting to spend even as 
long as twenty-four hours in Pans, particularly when a 
friend was visiting him, except that Pradier wanted to 
consult him about the bust of Caroline? In her replies, 
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Louise as yet ga\e no indication of her sentiments concern- 
ing Flaubert and his mother, but she complained that the 
desice ^^os a bad one because Pradier was so procrastinat- 
ing Tlie sculptor never wrote letters, sometimes for da}s 
on end he did not even open his mail, the dela} could go 
on for weeks 

Her reproaches and protestations demanded such long 
counter protestations thattliere was little room in Flaubert’s 
letters for anj-thiiig else, and even what little else there was, 
was unforgivably qualified IlevvTOte “If you knew how I 
thought of your voice, of the perfume of your shoulders'” 
But he added “I did not want to write you this evening, I 
vv anted to w ork, but as y ou see I had to giv e in ” He WTote 
“Aurcvoir' A thousand kisses'” or “Adieu' I bite your 
sw eet lips ' ” But he added “ Come, come, a little patience, 
my darling We will see each other before loo long ” This 
was insulting, and she told him «o emphatically 

Shortly after the end of the second week, liowcver, he 
WTOte that ho was longing to come, that lie was awaiting 
only the summons His boil had disappeared Louise must 
go to see Pradier at once, force him to WTite, under her very 
eyes, the necessary letter, and post it liersclf Hint she did, 
and Flaubert WTOte his thanks and his eagerness For he 
did eagerly look fonvard to their meeting, and that was 
exactly what Louise found the most monstrous to long w ith 
eagerness and to seek but seldom “I shall arrive in Paris 
at four o’clock or quarter past,” he wrote “So, before 
half past four I shall be vvath you Already I picture myself 
climbing your stairs, I hoar the sound of the bell ‘ Madame 
IS at home?’ ‘Yes, come in * Ah' I am savouring 
our twenty four hours in advance But why must every 
)oy bnng me pain ? I am already thinking of our separation, 
of your sadness You will be good, won’t you^ For I fed 
that 1 shall be much more melancholy than I was the first 
time ” 

He did climb the stairs, Madame was at home, she accom- 
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pamed him to hi<^ liotel, and it -vvns good. “I keep dunking 
of oui' last meeting at the hotel,” he ivrotc, wlicn lie had 
once moie ictmned to Cioisscl, “iMth yom ‘>ilk dicss ^vMde 
open, the lace ^^^ndlng down on or join hicn=’t Yon were 
smiling, dmiibfoimded iMtli Ionc and lapLine IIonn }OUi 
eyes shone ' ” Yes, it nn as good Flaiilioi t’s enjo} im nt nn as 
as genuine as his anticipation of it, lie had the tiue gift 
of voluptuousness, and nnIiiIc in all logic this should lia\c 
outraged Louise the moie, in piaclice it soothed hei d'iiey 
had a long talk, and ucio sine that oNetylliing v.as 
stiaightened out hetuecn them Loui'.e, icas^uif'd, became 
moie lenient Ylicn m his Ictloi Flaubeit added to his 
memoiies of then lapluic the nnohIs, “Wli) must an hoin 
of ecstasy be paid foi by a month of soi i o\% ^ Count the toai’S 
you liaNe shed foi me so fai They gienlly exceed, don’t 
they, the iiumbei of kisses I lia\c gi\en you''*” she did not 
protest his bad habit of emphasi/.mg giief And N%hen in 
still another passage of the same letlci he said “To-day I 
have done nothing I liaNc ncithei iNTitlen noi read a line 
I have unpacked my Temptation of Saint Anthony and hung 
it on my-^ ivall, and that is all I am fond of tins engia\ing, 
and have long -wanted to oun it,” she -was not paiticulnrly' 
mtei ested 

In Croisset, howevei, the engiaMiig of The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony was welcomed iMth the most intense 
interest Maxime and Louis fully^ gi asped the significance 
of the purchase, and they looked at each othei N\nh pleasui e 
as the picture was hung on the nn all Concei ning the woman 
in Pans, whose portrait Flaubert also had in Ins study', they 
knew little He told them, smiling, that he had enjoyed 
himself during his two days, but all pai ticulais, all mention 
of names and of difficulties he suppiessed Alax and 
Loms were favourably disposed to the lady foi tu o excellent 
leasons she was pretty, and less than tliree iveeks after 
having met her Flaubeit had begun definitely to woik 
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About The Temptation of Saint Anthony lie as *JOcrc 
tnc will Ids fnends ns he ^^'ls nbout his mi^trc^s Ho in 
formed them that it ^^'\s his subject, and that nil lie 
allo^^ed them to assume tint the books he ms reading a%erc 
related to the subject m hand For his aNork ■\aas, for the 
time being, a work of reading Before an) \%Titing could be 
done, a large amount of research \Nns neccssni^, and the 
a\antcr aaould be one of slud^ From tlic hbrar) in Kouen 
he brought home the Bhagatad gita^ the Nalaj a long book 
on Buddhism, the lij inns of the litg I'cda^ the lau*s of Mniui, 
the Koran, and a number of books on Cliincse religion He 
avrote again to the friend in the Rojal Library m Pans, 
asking for the loan of sc\eral of the best existing books, or 
reMcias of books, on the oriental religions and on the poctr) 
and folklore of Arabia, India, Persia, Malaga, and Japan 
Piles of books stood all over the stud), and Alax and Louis 
a\crc puzzled b) the presence of *omc of them Fhe rolc\- 
ance of the aaTilings of the father* of the church, tlie Acts 
of the Councils, volumes of scholastic philo«oph}, the Die 
tionai^ of Heresies, and the Golden Legend the) under 
stood quite a\cU, but \ahat could a book on Chinese poetry 
haac to do aaith Saint Anthoii) ? Wh) aNas Flaubert read 
mg Mala) on folklore? “Watch out’*’ Louis could not help 
dying, one do) “Your Smnt Anlhoii) was a naive and 
Ignorant monk don’t make him into a scholar ’ ” riierc v\ as 
no reply whatever 

Max stayed on at Croisset into the beginning of Septem 
her The da)s quickl) became cold, in the stud) a fire 
burned most of the time Letters kept coming from Pans 
addressed to Monsieur Du Comp, but the city seemed far 
aw a) , and it w as almost ns though the studious, retired w inter 
had already bogim Flaubert worked at his round table, 
at a smaller table Max worked at on account of his eastern 
traveb In the evening, after dinner, the) talked and 
smoked, sometimes till two or three, sleeping late in the 
morning Week ends., when Louis was there, the work was 

G 
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intensified Louis worked silently, enveloped in vast clouds 
of smoke from his pipe, or taking big pinches of snuff, he 
was beginning a long poem about a Roman dancer, which 
meant that he too had to study Max had brought from 
Pans one of the books he needed, Lipsius’s De Gladiatoribus 
Occasionally they read aloud from it, and Flaubert i egretted 
that they could not give gladiatorial combats in the garden 
at Croisset In thanks for the volume, Loms ivi ote a poem to 
Max Poke aux pieds legers, mix courses vagabondes^^ 
celebrating his travels in the desert 

Shortly before Max left, he and Flaubert paid a wsit to 
some ruined Gothic abbeys out beyond Cioisset They 
wandered among the tumble-down naves and transepts and 
cloisters, deciphering the half-obliterated inscriptions, Flau- 
bert declaring that he derived a fierce, pei verse joy from 
the sight of the vegetation gro^wng amid the old stones 
“nature’s invasion of the works of man the minute he is 
no longer there to defend them ” It made him reflect that 
one day he himself would “serve to malce the tulips grow,” 
and the thought delighted Inm “Who knows he said 
“Perhaps I shall make a perfectly superb mamue, a most 
superior guano ” 

To these musings Max replied, as was his wont, with a 
practical proposal. The follounng spring, he annoimced, he 
intended to spend three or four months touring Brittany, a 
province which he did not know at all but which he had 
heard was still largely un-French, full of Celtic remains 
Why should Flaubert not come along? They would walk 
through the countryside, stoutly shod, staffs in their hands 
and packs on their backs, sleeping wherever night might find 
them Flaubert’s illness now seemed a thing of the past, 
by the spring he would probably have finished his studies 
and be ready to write, and such a tour would be ]ust the 
thing between the two sedentary tasks 

It was, of course, a splendid idea, and Flaubert welcomed 
It with enthusiasm and longing, but he was very much 
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afraid, he told Max, that his mother would receive such a 
proposal with terror Nevertheless, he determined to 
approach her, and after their return from the abbeys he did 
Max, too, was more than dubious as to whether the trip 
would be allowed He had recently received the distinct 
impression that her son’s great affection for himself and 
Bouilhet was regarded by Madame Flaubert not without a 
certain ]ealousy He had had no definite proof of this, but 
he felt sure that it was so, and was therefore as surprised 
as Flaubert when the sad, nervous woman gave her consent 
at once She fully realized, she said, that life at Croisset was 
confining for Gustave, and that after another winter he 
would need a change, and she was quite willing that he 
should make the trip if in the spring he still wished to and 
if his health continued to permit it There was only one 
suggestion she would like to make By the first of May — 
the date Max had tentatively mentioned — she too, would 
be ready for a change of scene, and it would give her 
pleasure to accompany her son and his friend Not that she 
had any intention of walking with them across the country, 
sleeping m peasants’ huts or m the fields, but after they had 
got a certain distance she would cet out in a carriage with the 
baby and meet them here and there in towns where there 
were good inns In this way she would also be able to keep 
an eye on Gustave’s health Had they any objections? 

There was but one answer, and Flaubert, to whom his 
mother’s self invitations were no no\elty, was so delighted 
to be allowed to go at all that Max repressed all comment 
During the winter, it was agreed, Flaubert would study 
the history of Brittany in addition to his material for Saint 
Anthony, ind Max would investigate its geography, ethno 
customs, and archseology Thus they would not travel 
in Ignorance T hey rapidly drew up a tentative itinerary, 
and lamented that Louis would he chained to his pupils, 
unable to accompany them 

Max’s departure was now imminent The days immedi 
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ately preceding it were full of manceuvres notes kept 
passing back and forth between Cioisset and Pans 

Wednesday 

“I hope that we shall be able to see each other in a few 
days Du Camp is returning to Pans, and I am supposedly 
accompanying him as far as Gaillon to see the Chateau 
Gaillard, which is a few miles away But instead of that I 
will go on to Mantes, where I wall stay until the six o’clock 
tram, arriving back here at eight Such is the plan which 
I have long been hatching Let us hope that mj’’ brother- 
in-law doesn’t conceive the unfortunate idea of accompany- 
ing us> Or my mother heiself foi at Les Andelys, near 
the chateau, we have some old friends wdiom she has not 
seen for a long time, and she might perhaps take advantage 
of the opportunity You would leave Pans at nine in the 
morning and be at Mantes at ten-fifty, I should arrive at 
eleven-nineteen We’d have five wonderful hours together 
It IS little, I know, but it is at least something, and I fore- 
see no possibility of being able to come to Pans for some 
time ” 


Saturday 

“I thought you w’^ould kiss me foi the idea I had of om' 
going to Mantes, and instead you are aheady reproaching 
me in advance for not staying there longer You thought 
you could find my vulnerable point in my vanity, sa}ang 
‘So you are watched over like a young girP’ If this phrase 
had been addressed to me five or six years ago it would have 
made me do something desperate I should have got myself 
killed, if necessary, to erase the effect it would have had on 
me But now it rolls off me like water from the neck of a 
swan, It has humiliated me not at all 

“As for my refusal to have you here do you think that 
as far as I am concerned it would not be sweet ^ What w’^ould 
I risk? If my mother realized what was going on she would 
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not say a ■\^o^d to me about it I kno’w her She might be 
]ealous of jou, but tilings would stop there It is for your 
oivn sake that I told you not to come, for the sake of your 
good name, your honour I don’t want jou to be subjected 
to banal witticisms, or to haae to blush before the customs 
men who patrol our garden wall, or to haae one of our 
ser\ants giggle in jour face You didn’t understand any 
of that, of course* You are sarcastic* Thank you* Let’s 
talk no more about it • * 

“No, tny friend Du Camp avill not staj with us, he wll 
continue to Pans \Ye can do \ ery w ell without him Can’t 
we do without the whole world when we are alone?” 

At the expense of such bickerings the rendezvous was 
arranged, and despite them, to the delighted astonishment 
of both Gustave and Louise, it was a delirium of physical 
pleasure, orgiastic, far and away the most ecstatic of the 
meetings Louise declared she had never dreamed that 
love could go so far, Gustave taught her sensualities which 
amazed and tlirilled her They debated as to whether this 
was debauchery or not, and decided thej did not care 
Occasional!} , as they lay together, she noticed that Gustave 
seemed plunged into abstraction, thinking of other things, 
but those moments were few, and so rapturous were the 
others that Louise won a victory Gustave spent the night 

“I made up a storj which my mother believed,” he 
wrote back from Croisset the next day, “but yesterday the 
poor woman was very worried She came to the station at 
eleven o’clock, and lay awake all night fretting This morn 
mg I found her on the platform when I arrived, in a state 
of frightful anxiety She did not utter the slightest reproach, 
but the expression on her face was the greatest reproach 
possible 

“When shall we see each other again? Oh, I beg you, I 
entreat you, never reproach me with not seeing you more 
often You cannot imagine how that distresses and wounds 
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me Is It my fault? It will never be that But I do not see 
any possibility m the near futme it wiU be a long time 
until our next meeting Let us lesign ourselves in advance. 
Accept this idea 

“ Everything was sweet, wasn’t it? Nothing disturbed us, 
and I think I said nothing to distress you, nor you anything 
to me What a beautiful memory’ It deserves a com- 
memorative Mass’ I feel that we are more closely, inti- 
mately bound, that fewer external things can affect our 
union, and that even if there are long periods when we do 
not see each other that will make no difference 

“This evening I got back to work by forcing myself to it 
Let us both work hard, as well as we can We will see each 
other from time to time when possible, give each other a 
good gust of air, feast upon each other until we nearly die, 
and then return to our fast. WTio can be sure that if we 
lived together continuously we should not grow tired of 
each other? There would be suspicions, ]ealousies perhaps, 
leading to bitterness and quarrels We should end by con- 
tinuing to see each other out of sheer obstinacy or merely 
from habit no longer from attraction, as now But no, I 
do not believe that For you are too good, too sweet, too 
devoted, to be like other women, so selfish and sharp with 
the men they love ” 

“1 think I said nothing to distress you, nor you anything 
to me ” The words look pathetic, as they he there m so 
early a note between lovers And they are even more 
pathetic than they seem, for they aie false, and as Gustave 
wrote them he knew it The tliree weeks with Louise 
Colet, which had sent him to work, had also taught him to 
he Louise had indeed, in Mantes, said something to 
distress him Perfect as her flesh had been, the imperfec- 
tion of her spirit had betrayed itself to a degree which he 
shuddered to think of, and in an utterance which eclipsed 
the most petulant and vituperative of her complaints By 
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his side in bed, she had passionately declared thit she would 
“not exchange her present happiness for all the fame of 
Corneille ” And that statement had driven a cold blast of 
air into Gustave’s entrails He had made no reply It liad 
almost stupefied lum It ^\as the cause of the fits of 
abstraction which Tiouise had perceiv ed 

Fame' What is fame? Tlie external sound of the 
pleasure that art gives Wliat rational being ould sacrifice 
a pm or a shoe string for the fame of Corneille^ But — to be 
Corneille* To feel onc’^ Corneille* For that a rational 
being would sacrifice a great deal, an}lhing at all — includ- 
ing, ^Vlth no hesitation whate\er, l>nng in bed iwth a 
mistress or a lover in a qmet hotel in Mantes The poetess 
who in Pradier’s studio had declared her contempt for 
hteraiy pretenders, ^^ho had claimed to prefer men who 
“admired her for her mind” fame was the supreme sacri 
fice which occurred to her poor imagination* It was em 
bittenng Much tumbled down, that day at Mantes 
“You are too good, too s^^cct, too devoted to be selfish 
and sharp ” Why not wTite easy falsehoods like that, if 
thej made things smoother — and since all perception of the 
truth was out of the question? 

Back in Croisset, Flaubert, more certain than e\er of 
what a normal life was, buried liimself m his books With 
Max gone he had no distractions He saw only Louis 
Bouilhet, who continued to come week ends For a brief 
time after the satisfaction of Mantes, Louise’s letters were 
peaceful and amiable, and then, when their tone not unex- 
pectedly resumed its sharpness, Flaubert retorted, with i 
note of carelessness not present before “Talk to me about 
something else, in the name of God, in the name of myself 
— since you lo>e me — than of coming to Pans ” The days 
grew shorter and colder He changed his white summer 
dressing gown and trousers for a avinter model of dark brown 
flannel, which made him look like the monk he felt himself 
to be From Florence came a letter from Alfred, depressing 
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me Is It my fault? It will never be that But I do not see 
any possibility in the near futme it will be a long time 
until our next meeting Let us lesign ourselves in advance 
Accept this idea 

Everything was siveet, wasn’t it? Nothing disturbed us, 
aud I think I said nothing to distress you, nor you anything 
to me What a beautiful memory' It deserves a com- 
memorative Mass' I feel that we are more closely, inti- 
mately bound, that fewer external things can affect our 
union, and that even if there are long periods when we do 
not see each other that ^vlll make no difference 

“This evening I got back to work by forcing myself to it 
Let us both work hai d, as wnll as we can We wall see each 
other from time to time wdien possible, give each other a 
good gust of air, feast upon each othei until we nearly die, 
and then leturn to our fast Who can be sure that if we 
lived together continuously we should not grow tired of 
each other? There would be suspicions, jealousies perhaps, 
leading to bitterness and quarrels We should end by con- 
tinmng to see each other out of sheer obstinacy or merely 
from habit no longer from attraction, as now But no, I 
do not believe that For you are too good, too sweet, too 
devoted, to be like other women, so selfish and sharp with 
the men they love ” 

“I think I said nothing to distress you, nor you anything 
to me ” The words look pathetic, as they he there m so 
early a note between loveis And they are even more 
pathetic than they seem, for they aie false, and as Gustave 
wrote them he knew it The tliree weeks with Lomse 
Colet, which had sent him to work, had also taught him to 
he Louise had indeed, in Mantes, said something to 
distress him Perfect as her flesh had been, the imperfec- 
tion of her spirit had betrayed itself to a degree winch he 
shuddered to think of, and m an utterance which eclipsed 
the most petulant and vituperative of her complaints By 
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his side in hed, she had passionately declared that she would 
“not exchange her present happiness for all the fame of 
Corneille ” And that statement had driven a cold blast of 
air into Gustave’s entrails He had made no reply It had 
almost stupefied him It was the cause of the fits of 
abstraction which Louise had perceived 

Fame* What is fame^ The external sound of the 
pleasure that art gives Wliat rational being would sacrifice 
a pin or a shoe string for the fame of Corneille^ But — to be 
Corneille* To feel one*s Corneille* For that a rational 
being would sacrifice a great deal, anything at all — mclud 
mg, with no hesitation whatever, lying in bed with a 
mistress or a lover in a quiet hotel in Mantes The poetess 
who in Pradier’s studio had declared her contempt for 
hterary pretenders, who had claimed to prefer men who 
“admired her for her mind” fame was the supreme sacri- 
fice which occurred to her poor imagination* It was em 
bittenng Much tumbled down, that day at Mantes 
“You are too good, too sweet, too devoted to be selfish 
and sharp ” Why not write easy falsehoods like that, if 
they made things smoother— and since all perception of the 
truth was out of the question? 

Back in Croisset, Flaubert, more certain than ever of 
what a normal life was, buned himself in his books With 
Max gone he had no distractions He saw only Louis 
Bouilhet, who continued to come week ends For a brief 
time after the satisfaction of Mantes, Louise’s letters were 
peaceful and amiable , and then, when their tone not unex 
pectedly resumed its sharpness, Flaubert retorted, with a 
note of carelessness not present before “Talk to me about 
something else, in the name of God, in the name of myself 
* — since }ou love me — ^than of coming to Pans ” The days 
grew shorter and colder He changed his white summer 
dressing gown and trousers for a winter model of dark browm 
flannel, which made him look like the monk he felt himself 
to be From Florence came a letter from Alfred, depressing 
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m Its impel son ality and its lefeieiices to “my ^Mfc ” 
Added gloom came to Cioisset in the person of Hamard, 
who, his mind now wa\eiing, settled in a house near by 
and did nothing but drink, ^^andcllng in and out of the 
Flaubeits’, talking nonsense From time to time came a 
lettei fiom Max, containing some such injunctions as 
“ Don’t neglect the Bi eton history ' Wiiat ha\ c you Icai ned 
about the wai between Jean de Montfort and Cliailes de 
Blois?” And Gustave would reply “The difTcienco be- 
tween a menhn and a cromlech is it quite clear in youi 
mind?” Madame Flaubert still spent houis alone, in toais 
Caiohne’s baby was neaily a yoai old So the wintci of 
study for The Temptation of Saint Anthony got undci 

5 

But Saint Anthony the hermit lio sat ca^ mg baskets 
of palm-leaves m the Egjqptian mountains, the storj* of 
whose life caused Saint Augustine to bmst into tears, and 
on whose behalf young Flaubeit was now foi some leason 
consulting books on Peisian poeti} this old anchorite did 
not, dm mg the winter, completely monopolize the scene 
at Cioisset The poetess m Pans kept sending a perfect 
avalanche of lettei s to the house beside the Seme She 
Avas quite oblivious of liavmg umnasked heiself m a hteiaiy 
way before the young pmist with wdiom she was so in- 
fatuated, and he, despite the unmasking, continued to send 
as steady a stream of lettei s to her Since a laige pai t of the 
correspondence was devoted to disputes concerning Flau- 
bert’s persistent refusal to come to Pai is oi even to Mantes, 
It would seem at first glance that he might have saA'ed con- 
siderable time and trouble by making slightly moi e frequent 
excursions to those places, i ather than Avritmg endless letters 
explaining why he could not or would not come But Flau- 
bert was a wniter above all, and at the moment he w^as a 
writer who was not WTiting a book Except on rare occasions. 
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lie infinitely preferred \vnting Louise letters to lying beside 
her in a hotel bed For correspondence with an absentee 
afforded constant opportunity for the feeling and expres- 
sion of longing and regret — and these were subtler, 
headier pleasures even than those of Mantes, and pleasures 
which Flaubert knew how to taste to the full Such con- 
siderations, together with his studies and the conditions of 
his life at Croisset, explain why he wrote Louise so often 
and saw her so seldom, and why he was willing to expend 
so much ink in attempts to calm the jealousies and temper 
of a woman he had so quickly ceased to esteem 

Her jealousies about Maxime Du Camp, among others 

Even before the trip to Mantes Flaubert had had to write 
reassuringly about Max “Do not fear that I show your 
letters to anyone at all Max knows only that I write to a 
woman m Pans He sees me wnte to you every day, but 
as yet he does not even know your name ” And as the 
autumn progressed Max’s role increased 

September 17 

“ Du Camp left Monday evening for Maine He will be 
back in a month, about the middle of October If the Official 
should return to Pans before that time, how shall we 
arrange for you to receive my letters^ I thrnk that if I 
were to address them general delivery to some post office, 
say the Bourse, under a name which we agreed upon, and 
if you were to tell them there in advance that you were 
expecting them, they w ould give them to you That would 
be the best thing to do until Max’s return After that, 
everything will be easy I ■will wnte to him at his address, 
marking the envelopes so that he knows they are for you 
He will be careful to deliver them to you at hours when you 
are alone You would like to see him, you say, poor darling? 
I too should like to have someone I could talk with about 
you, someone who knows jou, who has been in your home, 
who could tell me things about you, if only details about 
your furniture or vour maid ” 
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September 20 

“You asked the other day how I spent the time with 
Du Camp when he was here For three whole days we 
plotted on the map a grand Asiatic tour that would last six 
years and cost 5,600,000 and some francs We planned 
everything the buying of horses, eqmpment, tents, 
clothing, and guns, the pay of our gmdes and servants, etc 
We worked ourselves up to such a pitch that we became a 
little deranged on the subject Max, particularly, was in a 
state of fever' Isn’t that crazy? But what can I do if it is 
in my blood? Is it my fault?” 


September 27 

“ Do not confide your secret to anyone, and as for your 
letters do not trust yom* di'essmaker any more than any- 
body else. One is always betiayed by such people, ]ust as 
by one’s friends Although it is an appalling walk to the 
post-office in the Rue Saint-Jacques, it is much better that 
way, much safer You’ll go every other day ” 


October 3 

“ Du Camp is still in the woods, riding and hunting \vild 
boar He will be back about the tenth, and call on you 
at once.” 


October 7 

“The servants at Du Camp’s must certainly take you for a 
lady who is more than kindly disposed towards him Be 
patient a little longer, you will see him early next week. 
Tell me if there is someone with you when he comes, what 
pretext should he give for his visit? I want to wiite him 
about that And what is the best time of day?” 

October 14: 

“I am happy that you like Max. He has a good, beauti- 
ful, and generous nature I realized that the first day I 
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saw him, and it has been a godsend to me He and I are 
alike at too man} points in onr spirits and our very constitu- 
tions for either of us ever to fail the other Love him as you 
would love a brother of mine who might be living in Pans 
Trust him as } 0 U would trust me — ^more than me for he is 
worth more than I am he is more heroic and possesses far 
more delicacy than I 

“The nobility of his manner is a product of the nobility 
of his heart I am grosser, commoner, more wa\ enng You 
must not believe what he says of me in a literary way 
Loving me as he does, he is doubtless partial, and then I am 
in a way his master, for it was I who dragged him from the 
mire of journalism in whicii he was about to be buried for 
the rest of his life and inspired him %vith a love for serious 
study In two years he has made great progress He now 
has a charming talent and will soon have a beautiful one 
In him feeling and taste predominate, what he ivrites is 
moving— one of his things I cannot read without tears 
And >vith all these good quahtics he is modest as a child ** 

For a time all went well Max ivrote to Croisset that he 
was devoted to this pretty woman who had started Flaubert 
working He found her sad, he said, because of her lover^s 
determination not to emerge from his sohtude, and to soothe 
her he talked about Flaubert as much as he could, in an 
attempt to make her feel that he was with them He did 
talk a great deal about what he was convinced was his 
friend's literary genius, and Flaubert had to tvrite to Louise 
“Do not place me on a pedestal, do not think of me as 
supenor to other men, do not adore me so much 

But before veiy long, Max made a mistake — it was easy, 
he discovered, to make a mistake with Madame Colet — and 
Flaubert bore the brunt of it 


October 24 

Why reproach me already for my ^vretched tnp to 
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Brittany? How do I even know that I am going to make 
It? The chances are ovei^helmingly tliat it will come to 
nothing, like all my other plans gieat and small Between 
now and ten months fiom now how many things could 
happen to prevent it > Illness of Max or of myself or of my 
mother or of anyone else down here, lack of money, etc 
I had not said amnlimg to you about it because I was fai 
from sure that it would take place, and I still am fai from 
suie ” 

Throughout November Max’s letteis weie somewhat less 
expansive on the subject of Louise, and m Decembei, when 
he came to spend a few days at Croisset, it was clear that she 
was on his mind He was polite and comphmentary when- 
ever she was mentioned, but it was obvious that something 
about her was troubling him, and by insistent questioning 
Flaubert learned what it was Louise, it appeal ed, had been 
not only assiduous, but acidulous, Awth Max Not content 
with receiving him and the letteis he bore at her apart- 
ment eveiy other day, she had taken to visiting him at his 
apartment on the days m between, to make sme that no 
extra letters had aiTived And one day, when she had arrived 
at a most inconvenient moment for his friend’s mistress 
was not the only woman who came to Max’s apai tment and 
when Max had been obliged to tell his seivant to say she 
could not possibly come m, she had gone off m a i age and had 
written Max a note such as he had never before received 
or expected to receive from anyone He had not seen her 
since, and had been sending Flaubei-t’s letters to the Rue de 
la Fontaine-Saint-Georges by his servant 

Flaubert was embairassed, but he could not pretend to be 
surprised, and for the first time he began to talk ^vlth Max 
about Louise Colet To excuse her conduct as best he might, 
he related some of the difficulties amid which she lived He 
conhdentiany told Max about Monsieur Colet, Monsieiu’ 
Cousin, Louise’s want of money, and the like, and he em- 
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phasized the laudable industry, energy, and elevation of her 
life ^Vhat was Ins astonishment, howe\cr, to discover that 
Max was quite familiar with all these details, far more 
familiar with a good many than he Inmself, and able to 
correct «ome and supplj others’ Alarmed, for Flaubert’s 
sake, by tlie note he had received, Mix liad begun to make 
inqmnes about Louise from the people on the fringes of 
literature with whom ho had once associated, ind he con 
fessed that he would not be doing his dutj as a fnend if he 
did not offer, at least, to repent to Flaubert some of the in 
formation he had secured Should he continue? 

Flaubert begged lum to do •m, and with the best counte 
nance he could muster listened to the tale Max had to tell 
In the first place, Max began, Madimc Colet’s winning 
of the Academy prize for her poem “Z-c Chateau dc Ver- 
sailles ” had been the subject of considerable amusement and 
indignation at the time, for quite contrarj to what she her 
self now declared, she had, everyone knew quite well, been 
more than acquainted w ith Monsieur Cou«in at the moment 
of writing the poem, and cv erj one knew that it had been lus 
influence that hod made the prize fall where it did Further- 
more, under mjstenous arcumstances the amount of the 
pnze that year had been doubled, after it had been aw arded ’ 
And her second winning of the pnze had been accomplished 
m the same manner It was Monsieur Cousin who had pre- 
sented her to Madame Rdcamier Close inspection of the 
preface to Fleurs du Midiy her first collection of v erse, would 
reveal that the “laudatory letters from Chateauhnand” 
which she had mentioned to Flauhert were in reality the 
great man’s politely worded refusals of Louise’s request that 
he accept the dedication of her hook, and had been placed 
m the preface without his permission or knowledge 

Madame Colet’s poverty, Max declared, existed merely in 
her imagination Monsieur Colet received not only an excel 
lent salary at the Conservatory, where his rank and pay had 
both been raised at the suggestion of Monsieur Cousin, but 
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also a quite mi]ustified pension from the Ministiy of Public 
Instruction, of which Monsieur Cousin had formerly been 
head And Madame Colet heiself was in i eceipt of a gener- 
ous pension, many times renewed and increased, from the 
same source Madame Colet was extravagant and entei- 
tained lavishly, if she was in financial difficulties she had 
only heiself to blame, and the Ministry, with which 
Monsieur Cousin was no longer connected, was getting 
decidedly tired of her incessant lequests foi still further 
awards. 

And as to Monsieur Cousin’s “mysterious” and “inex- 
plicable” behaviour m breaking off his more intimate rela- 
tions with Louise, the philosopher had once been heaid to 
remark “I find that instead of a dove I love a lioness,” and 
Max was convinced that the break was only Monsieur 
Cousin’s first step in the process of dissolving the relation- 
ship entirely Plato was acting with prudence His dail}'’ 
visits to the Rue de la Fontaine-Samt-Georges probably had 
a double motivation a concern for his daughtei to whose 
support he made generous contributions and a feai' (foi the 
author of Du Vrai, du Beau ct du Bien was known to be a 
timid man) that if he broke ivith Louise too abiuptly she 
might act towards him as she had acted towaids Alphonse 
Karr. 

Alphonse Karr? Flaubert knew the name it belonged to 
a trivial, often-heard-of literary man but he was ignorant 
of Its connection with Louise Colet’ s, and begged Max to 
explain Max did, producing documents, and begging Flau- 
bert once more to remember that he was levealing all these 
details, painful as he realized they must be, solely for 
fiiendship’s sake 

In 1859, Max related, while he and Flaubert were still 
m college, Alphonse Karr had started a miniature monthly 
magazine, called Les Guepes The Wasps to be devoted to 
minor matters of literature, wit, and society “We are 
going to laugh together,” Karr had said in his foreword to 
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the first number, “at a lot of people who would like to be 
taken senousl}, and we are going to enjoy measuring the 
smallness of great men and of great things ” In an issue 
early m 1840, Earr mentioned — as though in passing — ^that 
he had heard that a lady whom he knew only by reputation, 
“the poetess Louise Colet, nie Revoil,” had refused to be 
presented to him at a literary gathering, and he wondered 
why Wliether or not Louise recognized this as a warning, 
she Ignored it, and in the issue of Lcs Gitepcs for June of that 
year appeared an item whidi caused a stir, and which Max 
allow ed Flaubert to read for lumself 

“Mademoiselle Rea oil, after seaeral years* union with 
Monsieur Colet, has finally received heaven’s blessing on her 
marriage, and is on the point of presenting the world avith 
something other than an alexandrine \Vhen the venerable 
minister of public instruction learned this jiews he took a 
noble view of his duties towards literature He did for 
Madame Colet what he would doubtless do for any other 
aaoman of letters He surroimded her with care and atten- 
tions He allowed her to go out only in Ins carnage At a 
dinner at the tired and eager to leave early, lie none 

the less waited se\oral hours for the interesting poetess to 
decide to take her departure, so that he might see her to her 
home He recently went to Nanterre in search of a nurse 
for the cluld of letters tliat is soon to sec the day, and it is 
hoped that he >yiII not refuse to be its godfather It is things 
like this that the newspapers — ^which should seize on them 
with gratitude — ignore and condemn to oblivion ” 

And Lcs Guepes for July contained the sequel, entitled 
“Murderous Attempt of June Fifteenth” 

“On the 15th of June, as I was leaving my home in the 
Rue de la Tour d’ Auvergne, I noticed a woman walking 
along the opposite pavement She was still j oung and quite 
handsome, although her beauty was rather massive and 
I will not -write the other word that occurs to me When she 
arrived exactly opposite me she crossed the street, came 
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stiaight up to me, and said ‘Are you not Monsieur Karr? 
I want to speak to you a moment.’ I boued and pointed to 
the door, which was still open, hut she asked me to go fust, 
to show her the way Bowing again, I olieycd My sor\ ant 
was out, and as I bent over to ask the concieige foi the key 
of my apartment my unknoiMi friend suddenly di e\^ a long 
knife which had been hidden in hei parasol and sti uck me 
with It in the back The concierge sci earned, but with a 
single movement I had •\%arded off the blo\\ and ‘>ei/ed the 
weapon I ordered the concieige to do nothing to prc\ent 
the woman from taking her depaiUne, and sa}ing 
‘Madame, you iwll allow me not to prolong our con\ersa- 
tion,’ I bowed and entered the house " As I climbed the 
stairs I heard her exclaim ‘It can’t be possible’ lie must 
wear a steel vest ' ’ 

“A friend ainved a few moments latei , and showing him 
the knife I said ‘I am certainly light in thinking that 
women of letters aie very poor housekeepeis Here is one 
who has ]ust spoiled her set of a dozen table knncs.’ 
‘You’re mistaken,’ he said, ‘this is a kitchen cai ving knife ’ 

“My friend Dr Lebatard, %\ho came to sec if any damage 
had been done, told me that the ^^ound might ha^e been 
very dangeious, and that I shoidd certainly have been badly 
stabbed if the lady had stiuck straight instead of lifting hei 
hand high above hei head like a tragic actress, doubtless 
foreseeing the engraving which could be made of the aflaii . 
Here is a portrait of the Imife, which I accuse of being a trifle 
vulgar Its honest dimensions are; length, 58 centimetiesj 
width of blade, 2| centimetres It is at present hanging in 
my study with my pictures and statuettes, ^^nth tlus inscrip- 
tion ‘Given me by Madame Colet (in the back), June 15, 
1840 ’” 

The day after the event. Max said. Monsieur Karr 
received two visits one from the police, to whom he refused 
to talk, and one from the critic Samte-Beuve, who, as 
Monsieur Cousin’s representative, asked what Monsieur Kan 
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intended to do The answer was “Nothing whatever,*’ and 
Monsieur Cousin accepted it at once 

Louise herself, however, had the last word, in a letter to 
a newspaper 

“The blow fell at a moment that was particularly tender 
and serene I w as alone, working on the layette of my child 
On first reading I was made giddy, then I uttered a ternble 
cry — a call for help to others, or, if others were lacking, to 
myself No matter by whose agency, I knew I must procure 
the death of that man 

“My husband arrived during this supreme anguish, but 
in him I found only bewilderment, grief, and weakness I 
say w eakness, not cowardhness, for on two separate occasions 
I had been witness to my husband’s courage He was not 
afraid of that man, but considered him unworthy of a duel 
“ Bursting wnth contempt, he wrote a letter into which he 
poured aU his tenderness for me, and which he wished to 
send to the newspapers I forbade it, however, and have 
kept the letter as a proof of the love of a man who did not 
know how to protect a woman It was not my place to force 
him to fight* • 

“For me the night was a long sleeplessness and a dull 
stupor — apparent stupor, that is, for the blood of my revolu 
tionary grandfather and the blood of his daughter, my proud 
and sainted mother, was boihng within me, and I heard the 
child in my bosom cry out ‘That man must die* ’ One does 
not refute an insult To the man who attempts to dis- 
honour, there is but one reply death 

“I waited for daylight, counting the hours When I was 
alone, I made mj preparations I chose for my arm a 
kitchen knife, for to have chosen an elegant weapon would 
have seemed to me theatneal, I thought only of acting with 
simplicity, as is fitting in a great sorrow 

“My home was not far from that of the man whom I 
meant to kiU Resolutelj , I made my way thither I foimd 
him at Ills door, in shut sleeves I uttered only these w ords 

H 
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‘ I must spealc to you ’ He urged me to enter, and as he bent 
towards the concieige’s lodge I struck him in the loins A 
few drops of blood spurted out, the knife had slipped Un- 
easy over his infamies, he wore, I have heard, a kind of 
cmrass. He turned quickly and disarmed me 

“He wxites ‘She was qmte handsome, although hei 
beauty was rather massive ’ How atrocious ' How worthy 
the remark of that man’s withered soul ' I was massive like 
any mother ready to beai her child > I tottei ed home, lean- 
ing against the walls of the houses to keep from falling 
“The frightful illness which followed was like a waU 
raised between the world and myself Tliose -who loved me 
and struggled to save my life stood guard ovei me , they kept 
from me all news, particularly all comment by tlie colum- 
nists, whether ironic or benevolent Wlien I was free to 
make mqmries, I no longer v\nshed to do so a more power- 
ful preoccupation, a soothing love, filled my days and my 
heart I was enveloped in the innocence of my lovely child ” 
Such were Max’s reports on Lomse There was httle to 
be said about them and, jolted though he might be, one who 
had received from her the letters that Flaubert had received 
and had heard her speak of the fame of Corneille, could find 
httle reason to disbelieve And when Max pointed out that 
the attempt on the life of the wretched Kari was perhaps one 
of the reasons for Monsiem Cousin’s present cautious be- 
haviour, reminding him that Louise was the authoi of a 
laudatory poem on Charlotte Corday, Flaubert thought he 
was probably right, and that it was the reason for another 
person’s peculiar behaviour also The great respect that 
Pradier that despoiler of women always evidenced to- 
wards Sapho, that respect which had pleased him so but 
about which he had so often wondeied, was that, too, not 
clearly explained now? One question remained why had 
Pradier introduced him to such a woman as that? Evidently 
he thought Flaubert could be trusted to look after himself 
And, as it happened, Pradier was quite right. Max was 
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astonished at the calmness with which his fnend thanked 
him for his disclosures, and they did not cause Flaubert to 
change his tone towards the lady in the slightest “Max 
and I often speak of you,” he wrote to Louise a few days 
later “I am always afraid my mother will hear us, for 
one evening my brother in law came out of her room, which 
is next to mine, and to mv dismay repeated to us almost word 
for word the conversation we had been having Fortu- 
nately,” he added, perhaps with a smile, “we were not talk- 
ing about you at that moment ” 

Back in Paris, Max again did not see Lomse, and to her 
annoyance continued to send Flaubert^s letters by the ser 
vant who had refused her admittance Though there was 
no change in Flaubert’s behaviour, her suspicions concern- 
ing Max became ever stronger She sensed that there was 
something in the wind, she told Flaubert she was sure 
he had been influenced against her during Max’s visit, that 
he had read Max the letters in which she had spoken un 
favourably of him During the winter her letters became 
more and more hysterical in their denunciation of Max, and 
Flaubert was able to fight only feebly against the strength of 
her intuition 

“You are falling into that mama of parents, who, seeking 
an explanation for their son’s pranks, invariably think that 
he IS under the influence of some bad boy whom they know 
— a supposition which is generally complptely unrelated to 
the facts of the case Always Du Camp' Eternally Du 
Camp' That is becoming a chronic malady with you 
Frankly, you take me for an imbecile Do you tbmk I act 
only with Max’s permission^ If you do, let me tell you first 
that he never reads your letters when he is hefc and, by 
the way, he has not been here for some time — and second 
that I still preserve a little of my own free will ” 

Louise definitely hated Max At Flaubert’s repeated 
request, her attacks ccfised for a time, hut poor Max, con 
scious now of the )ealousv of the mistress as well as of the 
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mother, did not visit Croisset as often as he and Gustave 
would have enjoyed 

Another cause for disagreement was furnished by a lady 
whom Flaubert had not seen for some time 

“You want me to send you something about ourselves,” 
he mote to Louise at the beginning of the second week of 
their relationship “Well, here is a page I mote two years 
ago a fragment of a letter to a fi lend 

“‘From her eyes, fixed and unmoving, theie seemed to 
come a kind of hquid light, making them appear larger than 
m life Her bare shoulders (for the bodice of her di ess was 
unfastened, and fell away from her body) were of a rosy 
pallor, smooth and firm as marble, her blue veins traced 
patterns m hei warm flesh, and her pulsating breast rose 
and fell, mth a stifled breathing which filled me mth 
emotion That seemed to last a century the entire world 
was non-existent I saw nothing but the pupils of her eyes, 
which grew larger and largei, and heard notlnng but her 
breathing, which made the only shght sound in the utter 
silence which surrounded us Then I approached her and 
kissed her eyes They were waim and sweet She looked at 
me, astonished “Is it possible that you love me?” she 
whispered “Is it possible?” I made no answer, but held 
her in my arms, feeling her heart beating against me . 

And when this extraordinary present was promptly com- 
plained of he replied 

“You ask me whether the few hnes I sent you were 
mitten for you, you would hke very much to know for 
whom they were mitten Jealous * They were mitten for 
no one, like everything I write I have always forbidden 
myself to put anything of myself into my works and yet I 
have put a great deal I have always tried not to sub- 
ordinate art to the satisfaction of one isolated personality 
I have mitten tender pages mthout feehng love, boiling 
pages mth no fire m my blood I have imagined, remem- 
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bered, and combined What you read is not the recollec- 
tion of anything ” 

But it V, as, of course It was an excerpt from one of the 
letters he had %Yritten to Alfred from Marseille and of which 
he had taken copies when writing Novembre, Lomse knew 
very well that such a scene was more remembrance than 
imagination 

“You believe that another woman is still in my heart,*’ 
he replied to her protests, “ that she has remained there, and 
shines so brightly that you have only passed in her shadow 
Oh, no’ No’ Be convinced, once and for aU You often tell 
me that I am cynically frank, so be logical believe it, this 
frankness That story is old, \€ry old, almost forgotten — I 
have scarcely a remembrance of it , it even seems to me that 
it took place in the soul of another man ” 

The matter might easily ha\e ended there Louise 
appeared to be appeased, merely asked that when he next 
came to Paris he should bring the manuscript of Novembre 
>vith him and read it to her, and made no further protests 
But a little later, towards the end of September, one of his 
letters contained a request “B 5 the way — ^while I think of 
It, ask your cousin, since he has lived in Cayenne, to give me 
news of two people Monsieur Brache and Madame Foucaud 
de Lenglade ” Louise secured the information, and when 
she characteristically inquired who this Madame Foucaud 
was, Flaubert qiute c^lnr»lJ replied that she was the young 
woman of whom they had recently spoken, and who had 
mo-ved, he had heard, from Marseille to Cayenne 

“Is your cousin a dependable man,” he inquired, “to 
whom one could confide a letter with the certainty that it 
would be delnered? For I should like to WTite to Madame 
Foucaud 

“ Do not be ]ealous of this old acquaintance You shall 
read the letter, if you like — on the condition that you 
promise not to tear it up Louise, if I thought of jou as a 
commonplace w oman I should not sa-y all this to j ou But 
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what displeases you, perhaps, is exactly that that I treat 
you as a man, not as a woman Try to use a little under- 
standing in the relations that exist between us I should 
like to make of you sometlnng entirely apart neither friend 
nor mistiess Each of those categoiies is too lestncted, too 
exclusive one doesn’t love a fiiend sufficiently, and with a 
mistress one is too stupid It is the mtei mediate term that I 
am seeking, the essence of these two sentiments conjoined. 
What I want, in short, is that, like a new kind of herma- 
phrodite, you give me ivith your body all the joys of the 
flesh and with your spirit all those of the soul Will you 
understand this? I fear it is not clear ” 

Clear or not, Louise did not like it 5 it was bad, and un- 
questionably clear was her reply Even Flaubert’s "iwiting 
powers were put to the test He besought her to listen to 
him 


September SO 

“About ten years ago we were all at Le Hawe one vaca- 
tion My father leaimed that a woman wlio had been his 
mistress when he was seventeen was living thei e \wth her 
son, and he made up his mind to go to see hei He did not 
do as many bourgeois would have done he did not hide Ins 
action he was too superior a man for that My mother and 
we three children stood waiting for him below, in the street 
The visit lasted almost an hoiw Do you think my mother 
was jealous, or felt the slightest lancour? No And yet she 
loved my father, loved him as deeply as any woman has ever 
loved a man and not only when they were young, but up 
until the last day they were together, after thirty-five years 
of marriage 

“So, why do you take offence in advance at a token of 
remembrance that I intend to send to Madame Foucaud? I 
do more than my father did I allow you to be a third in 
our conversation, which takes place across the Atlantic Yes, 
I want you to read my letter, if I do write one and if you can 
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understand in ad\ ance the feeling that makes me vmte it 
You say you consider the thing sho'\>s a lack of delicacy 
towards you I should say the opposite — it seems to me a 
mark of confidence far from usual I entrust you %vith my 
entirepast’ Isaytojou ‘See — this is the person I c&rf love, 
and now it is 30 U whom I do love ’ And that hurts you' 
You’re enough to make anyone lose his mind I” 

October 3 

“I will not mention the worthj Madame Foucaud ogam, 
since the subject upsets you You %%nll do as you like about 
It ” 

October 4 

“Here is the letter for Madame Foucaud I should like to 
be there beside jou, to \Mpe awaj \wth a kiss each httle 
frown that -will appear on jour forehead as you read it, for I 
am afraid that you wiW be upset again, my darling In 
writing to this \\oman, I have obeyed an impulse Have I 
done nght^ I ha\e no idea I am a little like Montaigne 
‘ I cannot suffer contradicuon or argument wthm me * The 
idea came to me, I gave in to it, and that is all If you do not 
reproach me, I sliall have done right , if j ou do, wrong Tell 
me frankly, my love, the effect the letter has on you I 
\Yrote It just no\% , very quickly In re reading it, I see that 
It has a rather free and easy air, the whole thing is rather 
dashing, I think The woman did not haiiC a very great 
intelligence, but that \>as not what I asked of her Apart 
from the purely mythological moments I had nothing to saj 
to her At the end of a week, had e lived together, I should 
have been dead >vith boredom Everybody is not like you, 
you know, ever able to exert attraction by means of new 
and hidden charms whose existence has never been sus- 
pected ” 

October 7 

“Yes, I «:uppQse it xs quite possible, as you prophesy in 
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your letter, that if Madame Foucaud is in need of money she 
may ask me for some. And if I have some wlien she asks for 
It, I will certainly give it to her.” 


October 8 

You say you found my letter to Madame Foucaud a little 
tender? I should never have thought that On the con- 
trary, it seems to me the whole thing was light, gallant, 
parts of It even verging on the insolent 

“You are convinced that I loved this woman seiiovisly 
That IS not true Only, wlien I was \w'itmg to her, unth the 
faculty I have of being stirred when I hold a pen, I took my 
sub3ect seriously — but o/zZy when I was writing. Many 
things which leave me cold when I see them or ^^hen others 
speak of them, enrapture me oi iriitate me or hurt me if I 
speak of them, or especially if I wi ite about them That is 
one of the effects of my mountebank natui e ” 

This fluency was finally too much for Louise, and she 
retired exhausted from the combat The lettei was sent to 
Cayenne, and Flaubert received no reply "V^^ien he came to 
Paris he forgot his promise to bring the manusciipt of 
Novembre, and listened to some repioaches on that score, 
then, when he came again, he did bung it, and read it to 
Louise She wept a little at the lush, i omantic descriptions 
of the love of the virgin boy of nineteen and the beautiful 
older woman, and she said she found it equal to Chateau- 
briand’s Rene Far from arousing the authoi’s gratitude, 
however, this statement caused him to ask hei, \’\'ith some 
sharpness, landly not to commit such sacrilege. Rene was 
one of his and Alfred’s favourite books, and notliing was to 
be found its equal 

The irritation caused Louise by the episode of Madame 
Foucaud was scarcely mitigated by the manner in which 
Flaubert received a memento she had sent him about a week 
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after the meeting in Mantes On the first page of a tiny 
notebook, exquisitely bound m blue morocco, she had writ- 
ten “Memories of a day at Mantes, Wednesday the ninth 
and Thursday the tenth of September ” On the next page 
was an excerpt from one of Flaubert’s o^vn letters describ 
mg the perfection of the daj, and then followed a long des 
cnptive and narrative poem, which reproduced and glorified 
their hours together down to the last tlinllmg detail At the 
end of the little book Louise had added 

“I ha\e wTitten these lerses for jou alone, nnd I wish 
they were better, both as to sentiment and mo\cment, so 
that thej might please you more In a 5 ear, if you still 
love me, if the memory of Mantes docs not find j ou indifTer 
ent, I wnll work o\er line by line tlus poem I ha^e WTitten 
for you and try to make it wortlncr of jou ” 

Flaubert pretended to be delighted with the present, but 
he w as not > ery com incing in his remarks Concermng one 
or two hues, particularly, Louise found his comments 
offensive — ^the unfortunate line m which she sang, the 
shrimps they had eaten for dinner as the product of the 
Seme which flowed past the Hotel du Grand Cerf, and that 
in which she described her passionate young lo\er as “an 
untamed buffalo from the deserts of America ” 

If such poetry as that made him laugh, he should cer- 
tainly have hidden his laughter from the poetess But he 
did not, and as a result of such behaviour towards such a 
mistress he found, as the months passed, that scarcely one of 
his actions w as allowed to pass uncriticized 

During their first days together m Paris, Lomse had 
reproachfully declined Flaubert’s offer of a bracelet, saying 
that a present from him under such circumstances would 
make her feel like a prostitute His failure to insist, however, 
and his failure er to offer her a present again, she found 
even more blameworthy She herself was lavish with gifts 
• — very personal gifts A pair of her slippers, locks of her 
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hair, a pair of her mittens, two portraits of herself, copies 
of all her books, the poem on Mantes, innumeiahle manu- 
script verses, and a cigar-holder encrusted with a jewel 
which belonged to her mothei and bore the woids 
nel Cor” all came to Croisset, and finally Flaubert had to 
beg her to send nothing more, as the dra\\eis of his table 
were becoming ciowded and he feaied discovery. 

Even at New Year’s he held to his policy 
“It IS customaiy to make a piesent to those one loves. 
I look about me to find sometlung to send you, something 
which IS mine I find nothing So, my deal Louise, accept 
this a kiss, from my very heart, m which I put my entire 
being and in which I talce you in 3 ’'om entn cty. I place it 
here, at the bottom of my lettei take it ” 

She took It angiily 

“YTiy do you repioach me uith hawng uished to give 
you a bracelet after our first night and not ha^ mg sent it to 
you, instead, foi New Year’s^ The leason is quite simple 
I had some mone}’- that day, I have none now that is all 
there is to it ” 

A little later, when she wrote suggesting that he give her 
a “siUcen Turkish belt,” which he said he had just recened 
from a travelling school-fiiend, he sent it, pi etending he had 
intended to do so all along, but apart from that, Louise had 
to content herself 'vwth Ins \wsh that he could buy and keep 
for themselves alone the cairiage in which they had first 
driven in the Bois, and "vwth the single bouquet of flowers he 
gave her on each of their rare meetings She dried them, 
labelled them “Mantes, September 10”, “Bois de Bou- 
logne, December 1 ” and put them away in a box She 
was not content, and was all the moie piqued by his readi- 
ness to send money to the lady in Cayenne 

She was enraged by a eulogy of solitude winch he wTOte 
on the arrival of a new arm-chair from Paris, in winch he 
said he expected to spend many “long, shut-m hours 
silent evenings in the light of the lamp, watching the fire 
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and listening to the l)lo^Ylng of the wind ” “Is it possible 
that you reproach me even for my innocent aifection for an 
arm chair?” he wrote back, astomshed “ If I told you about 
my shoes, I think you would be jealous of them ” 

The picture of the life at Croisset >\as the most intoler- 
able of all Realizing that Louise had none of the under- 
standing of his need for sohtude that she had claimed to have 
in Pans, Flaubert ignored that aspect of the question almost 
entirely, and in response to her commands and beseechings 
that he join her, or that he allow lier to join him, described 
the physical conditions that made it impossible As a result, 
dunng the winter Louise secured a vivid picture of the 
house she was not allowed to visit and of the woman who 
kept her lo> er from visiting her She grew to hate all men- 
tion of Croisset, and she grew to hate Madame Flaubert as 
she hated Max It w as not as though she could belie\ e that 
the lady was one of those mothers so bnlliant and charming 
that they suffice for their sons, a great beauty or wit or 
intellect, someone whom she could consider a worthy rival 
No*— all Flaubert said about her led Loiuse to think of her 
as a person distinguished only by her neuroticism and her 
incessant sadness, and this made Flaubert's refusal to leave 
all the more perverse, and accentuated in liim another 
quality Loiuse found increasingly unpleasant his taste for 
death and decaj For Louise had no suspicion that her lover 
was a disciple of “a Greek of the late empire,” and that most 
of his qualities which she found inexplicable or per\erse 
were, so to speak, late Grecian legacies 
The picture grew as the mnter advanced 
“If I cannot come to Pans as you desire, it is because I 
must stay here My mother needs me, my shghtest 
absence distresses her Her sorrow makes me the victim of 
a thousand imimaginable tyranmes "What would present 
no problem at all to some people, presents an insoluble one 
to me I cannot refuse someone who begs me for something 
with a gnef stricken face and tears in her eyes I am weak 
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as a child and I give in, because I do not like reproaches or 

heseechings and signs 

“In order to come to Pans I should need some pretext, 
and what could it be? The second time I should need 
another one, and so on Since I am now the only thing that 
binds my mother to life, she spends the entire day racking 
her brain for possible misfortunes and accidents that might 
befall me "V^en I need something I never ring for a 
servant, because if I do I immediately hear my mother run- 
ning breathlessly up the stairs to see if I have an attack, etc 
I assure you that if I could not only go to Paris, but hve there 
with you near you, at least I should do it but, alas*” 

“Yesterday my mother was in my room while I was 
dressing, holding the baby in her arms When your letter 
arrived, she took it, looked at the handwriting, and said half 
in fun as though she were addressing the baby and half 
seriously to herself ‘ I should love to Imow what is inside ’ 
I gave a silly laugh, trying to produce a humorous effect, 
to prevent her from having any suspicion of anytlung 
serious I don’t know whether she suspects or not It is 
possible, for the never-failing regularity of the postman 
these days is something to be marvelled at ” 

“ As for your coming here, do not think of it * The village 
consists of a dozen houses on the quay, there is no place 
where we could see each other.” 

“You always tell me of your sorrows, my dear Lomse, 
and I believe you, for I have seen proof of them Next to not 
being able to hve with the persons one loves, having to hve 
with a person one despises is the saddest thing in life I feel 
your sorrow in myself, which is the best proof of all. But 
there is another sorrow which I see, too, a sorrow which is 
'always with me here at Croisset This sorrow never com- 
plains, at moments it even smiles, and beside it youis, great 
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though It IS, can never be anj-thing but n fleabito beside a 
first degree burn, or a momentary spasm beside a death 
struggle Tlio taao a%omcn aahom I Io\c bc<;t m the ^^o^ld 
control m} heart as though \vitli a double bit the} pull mo 
this way and that b} their lo\c and their eo^^o^^ Pardon 
me if aaliat I ^ay offends 3 ou I no longer knoi% hat to 503 
to 3 ou, and hesitate to $03 nn3'thiiig ^^^len I speak to 3*011 1 
am afraid of making 3011 a\eep, and \ahen I touch 30U I am 
afraid of hurting 3 ou But 3011 must kno^^ this m3 life is 
tied to another life, and aaill be ns long ns that other life lasts ” 

*‘If30uknc\\ a\hatm3 lifcrcall3 is! WHien I come do^^n 
in the evening after eight hours of ^^o^k, m3 head full of 
^^hat I lia% e read or ^^Tlttcn, prcoompied and often imtnble, 
I sit do\^^l at the dinner table opposite m3 mother, a%ho sighs 
at the sight of the cmpt3 chairs and tlie bab} a\ho cncs or 
screams Often m3 mother has neraous attacks or hallucina 
Uons 

“M3 brother and his wife act just about as mdchcatel3 as 
tho3 can We boro them — there is nothing surpnsmg in 
that — and thc3 lca\c us to our<ches rho3 arc right, I 
suppose And finall3 , m3 brother in la\% has just returned 
imcxpeacdl3 from England, m a deplorable mental stale 
He pla3s iMth his child so Molcntl3 that 1 fear ^omo da3 ho 
uall kill her, and m3 mother is m perpetual anguish, «:o that 
Imustol^^a3•shethcrc — aMthhim,avitIihcr,aMththQm all “ 

“E\er3thing is going badl3 licre M3 mcce is «iick She 
has vomiting spells, like her grandfather, like her mother — 
perhaps she imU go the same aaay as 11103 I am prepared for 
it This child aMll not h>c to be very old, I fear 

“ Though aa e say nothing to an3 one, m3 mother and I arc 
most disturbed oaer the state of m3 brothor-in law Grief 
has so shattered him that vve think he is going mad His 
mind cannot last much longer 

“I am afraid all this will end badly “ 
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That was the provincial hole which Flaubert preferred to 
Paris, and the life which he preferred to life at her side' 
Part of the time she could not believe that that was the life 
he led, a young man does not neglect a pretty woman for 
an existence of that kind, a young man does not choose it in 
preference to a salon full of Academicians She did not 
know which she ought to consider more outrageous to be 
sure that he did live in that way, or to be convinced that he 
was lying When she told him her suspicions, however, he 
wrote back emphatically 

“ Be satisfied on one point I do not ‘ press another woman 
m my arms’ here m Croisset, as you put it None I can 
hve without women for years on end It is a long time since 
I made a practice of spending New Year’s Eve in a brothel, 
to inaugurate the year, and even when I did it, it was more 
of an affectation than a real pleasure ” 

The wording of the assurance was almost as displeasing as 
the suspicion it was aimed to dissipate. 

“Come, my pet,” he ^vrote a few days later. “You are 
hurt again, this time at what I said about New Year’s Eve 
I said It simply to amuse you I am far from perspicacious 
with you. It would seem ” 

Perspicacious ' His inability or his univiUmgness, for it 
seemed to Lomse at times that it was impossible for anyone 
to be as tactless as Flaubert from pure naivete to put him- 
self in the place of the person to whom he was wiiting was 
fantastic. At any time, about anything, Flaubert might be 
expected to write the most unbounded enormities His 
letters swarmed with them 

He was tantalizing 

“What 3oy it woidd be now to be alone together' Alone 
in a cosy room, well shut in, curtains drawn, door bolted, a 
fire blaziug, and to be in bed, side by side, one against the 
other, pressing against each other, feeling each other, our 
hmbs interlaced, arms around each other, mouth on mouth, 
breast against breast ” 
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He was brutal 

“You want to know whether I love you^ Yes, I do, as 
much as I can love By that I mean that for me love is not 
the first thing in life, but the second It is like a bed in 
which one lies to relax the heart But one doesn’t stay in 
bed all day'” 

“Women do not understand that it is possible to love on 
different levels, they talk a great deal about the soul, but it 
is the body wth which they are most deeply concerned, for 
they see all of lo'v e called into play in the bodily act A man 
can adore a woman and yet sleep every night m a brothel, 
or have — and even love — another mistress Come, now, 
don’tscowl' lamnot alludingto myself I live like a monk'” 

“I had conceded an idea of love entirely different from 
yours I thought it was something independent of every- 
thing — even of the person wlio inspired it Absence, out- 
rage, infamy — all these do not matter When people are in 
love, they can go ten years without seeing each other and 
without suffenng as a consequence ” (“What can I possibly 
think of this?” Louise tvrote helplessly in the margin 
opposite that last sentence ) 

He was just plain tactless 

“ It gave you pleasure, poor angel, the httle bouquet I sent 
you? It was not I who had the idea of slipping those sym- 
bolic flowers into my letter, for I did not know their syra 
holism It was Du Camp who taught me it and advised me 
to make use of it ” 

When she told him that she could not -v^ork or enjoy her 
friends, for thinking of him, he pushed the tribute aside and 
urged her to resume her normal hfe, when she wrote that 
she found Plato’s daily visils almost imbearable, he urged 
her to treat him kindly and to learn aU she could from him, 
for he was a man of taste Qearly, Flaubert was incomgible 
Those of his compliments and tendernesses which were at 
once properly worded and seemingly spontaneous could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand 
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“ Since knowing you, I have been in perfect health. You 
have been my doctor ” 

“Your image is always between my eyes and the lines 
they are reading like a faint mist, one of those floating, 
lifting morning mists all luminous, airy, and rosy ” 

“Now I am going to hasten to read a folio which wall 
initiate me in the composition of talismans. If I find one 
that wiU. make me invisible, I will steal to the Rue de la 
Fontaine-Samt-Georges, slip in, and kiss you under the very 
beard of the Official ” 

There were a few like that, and Lomse found herself 
seizing for meagre enjoyment on the equally few passages in 
which, though she herself was not mentioned, there were at 
least no blunders and which gave hints of less unattractive 
aspects of life at Croisset 

“The sky is clear, the moon biilhant I hear sailors sing- 
ing on the river as they hft anchor and make ready to leave 
on the incoming tide ” 

“ ihe moonlight is briUiant on the gieen lawn; the sky is 
blue, flecked ivith stars ” 

That was scarcely enough for Louise. The passion of the 
August letters was decidedly absent from those of the autumn 
and winter, and she was sure she loiew the reason why her 
lover did not see her enough In a sense she was light 
Even Flaubert, with all his power to evoke past and futm e 
emotions, could not write letters hke his fust annoying as 
parts of even those had been during separations as long 
as these. But the thing was less simple than Lomse knew. 

For if Flaubert continued to outrage Louise, Louise con- 
tinued to shock Flaubert, and this was more serious for the 
life of their relationship 

Even after the disillusioning at Mantes, he was quite 
willing to pay the price of her temper for the privilege of 
being able to work alone in Croisset, bask at a distance m the 
warmth of her infatuation, see her when he needed to, and 
correspond with her at length After a day of study he 
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en)Ojed nothing more than putting do-\>n more or less 
haphazard!} on paper some of the thousand ideas that 
s^varmed in his head — ^literal} ideas, mostlj — and it ^\as of 
these ideas, in addition to stormy di‘?cussions of the diffi- 
culties bet^^een them, that the letters to Louise uere com 
pounded The \vnting of such letters sharpened his ideas 
Max Du Cimp ^^as a gay and sympathetic fnend, and Louis 
Bouilhet ^^as at Croisset to talk to on Saturdays and Sun 
dajs, but It ^^as so far only in Ins inlimicy >Mth a ^^oman 
— idiosyncratic though it ^^as and despite all the difiiculties 
that this particular ^^omnn raised — that Flaubert found 
again the complete ease and benefit of full expression that 
he had so rapturously cn)oyed wth Alfred Le Poittevin If 
Alfred had. not married, Louise \%ould haae rccencd even 
less attention, for Alfred was alwa}s the person Flaubert 
loved most in the world — and he was a person whom he 
scarcely ever mentioned to Louise Alfred had come back 
from Italy and was living m Pans and this was another 
reason for Flaubert’s infrequent vnsits to the city The few 
times ho did go, during the winter, he saw Louise and he 
saw Alfred, and the two contrasts — that between the past 
and the present in Alfred, and between Alfred and Louise 
— he found dispiriting 

No, It was not Louise’s temper which shocked Flaubert 
and did most to undermine their relationship Rather, it 
was Louise’s literary spirit, or lack of it — her worship of the 
fame of Corneille, in div ersificd form — ^which gradually des- 
troyed the V ery raison d'etre of Flaubert’s letters to her, and 
made her temper and her hypocrisies less and less worth 
tolerating It was when Flaubert wTote about the things 
closest to his heart that Louise found liis letters least satis 
factory 

She reproached him for vvnling at such length of Shakes- 
peare rather than of themselves, for talking constantly about 
art with her as he would *Svith anyone at all” “You 
regard that sub]ect as secondary,” he retorted, “as some 

I 
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thing amusing, between politics and the news? Not I'” 
Wlien he assured her that a line of verse could cause him 
moie 3oy or more anguish than any living person, she was 
irritated, she wiote him a poem called “ VAn cl V Amour, 
111 which she piaised some tableaux vivants slic had lecently 
seen, declaring that she infinitely piefeired them, because 
they weie alive, to the pictures by Rubens and Titian and 
Raphael from which they weie copied. He learned that he 
was wrong to spend all his time iwth his books and not to 
read the newspapers “But politics bore me to extinction, 
and I have a piofound feeling of disgust for the ejihemeral, 
the passing, that which is impoitant to-day and will not be 
to-morrow ” 

She kept luging him to publish something right away, to 
arrive, mocking him foi his absm d excess of hteraiy sci upu- 
lousness 

“Having neithei cleverness, which attains success, nor 
genius, which conquers glory, I have condemned myself to 
write for myself alone, foi my own personal amusement, the 
way one smokes or lides It is almost certain that I shall 
never print a line, and my nephews iwll piobably make 
three-cornered hats for their grandchildren out of the 
oriental tales, dramas, mysteries, and othei nonsense that 
I write out very seriously on fine white paper ” 

“If I do appear m print some day,” he twote at another 
time, “it will be an appearance in full armour.” 

She was a poetess, and yet she admiied Bdiangei, the 
patriot versifier who made Alfred gi oan and of whom Louis 
Bomlhet made such excellent fun 

“For my own personal consumption I hke the geniuses 
who are a little less agreeable to the touch, moi e disdainful 
of the people, more withdrawn, more ariogant in their 
manners and their tastes , or the only man who can take the 
place of all others my adored Shakespeare, whom I am 
going to take up again ” 

“I have to scold you for something which shocks and 
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scandalizes me — ^the little concern you have for art these 
days If your lack of concern were for gloiy, I should 
approve, but for art, the only thing true and good in life * 
You lump with the beautiful a lot of extraneous matters — 
the useful, the agreeable, etc Tell the philosopher to ex 
plain to you the idea of pure beauty as he expounded it in 
his treatise, and as I conceive it, we will speak of it again the 
next time 

She said Flaubert read too much, and had no interest in 
causes 

“It IS the mania of the present day,” he replied, “writers 
blush for their trade Simplv to write verses or a novel, 
carve marble — ah, what is the use of that ^ It was all very 
well in times past, when the social mission of the poet did 
not exist But now every work has to have its moral signi- 
ficance a sonnet must have a philosophical implication, a 
play must rap the fingers of a king, a watercolour must 
soften the manners of the times ” 

Thus the picture of life at Croisset on the one hand, and 
the literary gaffes on the other, combined to turn their corre- 
spondence into a battlefield and eventually to destroy it 
During the winter Flaubert accomplished most of his read- 
ing for The Temptation of Saint Anthony ^ but both to him 
and to Louise it was a winter of combat and disappointment 
Where, wondered Louise, was Flaubert’s passion of the first 
few days? Where, wondered Flaubert, was that literary 
understanding and sincerity that had so enchanted him in 
Paris? 

As early as December Louise declared that she could not 
go on — a relationship which consisted of absence and of 
acrimonious or impersonal letters was absurd — and Flau 
bert consented to break everything off 

“Since you insist, I agree Since you find nothing more 
to say to me, frankness demancb that I confess that I cm 
find nothing more to say to you, having exhausted ill 
possible means of making you understand the one thing 
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whicli for five long months you have persisted m not even 
wanting to understand. "VVhLy have you wanted to en- 
croach upon a life which does not belong to me, and change 
my whole existence to satisfy your desires? I love you as 
much as I ever did, but I love you in my way, according to 
my nature Forget me entirely Do not write me at all I 
will never forget you, and m ten years you will find me if 
you call me 

“Adieu I repeat ‘Adieu’ adding nothing more, since 
now you say you want no more kisses at the bottom of my 
letters They revolt you, you say i’hey are ‘the passing 
remembrance of an instant of physical enjoyment ’ Agreed ” 

His easy agreement infuriated her, far from ceasing to 
write, she wrote more wildly, and he letorted 

“It is impossible for me to continue any longer a corre- 
spondence which IS becoming epileptic Change it, I beg 
If I had betrayed you, exposed you, sold your letters, you 
could not write me things more atrocious or more distres- 
sing 

“What have I done, good God? What have I done? You 
treat me like a peasant and a miser If despite the love that 
binds you to my sorry person my character wounds you 
too much, leave me If you feel that is impossible, accept 
me from now on as I am 

“ Do you know what offends me m you? It is your mama 
for comparing yourself to a prostitute, for talking inces- 
santly of purity and sacrifice, or morality, of your scorn for 
the senses 

“I will come to Paris when Pradier asks me to m six 
weeks, for one day After that, I don’t know when I lack 
the time, the money, and a pretext ” 

At New Year’s, there were the recriminations concerning 
the lack of a present, and during the early months of 1847 
the correspondence became increasingly “epileptic” 
Louise’s letters all claimed to be letters of final adieu. Flau- 
bert always answered them, because there was always some 
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injustice, or some slight to literature, ^^hlch he felt he could 
not let pass, and she quickly •wrote him again, unwlhng 
that he should ha> e the last word, and reproaching him for 
not letting them forget each other 

In Fchruar} he had to spend a day m Pans on business, 
and avrote her that he aaould he there, alloaa ing her to choose 
aahether or not thej «;hould meet She came to his hotel, 
there aaas a violent ^^cene, he had visions of sufienng the 
fate of Alphonse Karr, but fortunatclj her «creams, sobs, and 
vituperations brought the staff to their door, and on his 
return to Croisset he found alread) ailing for him a letter 
m aahich she reproached him for haaing told her lie ^^as 
coming to pans at all, for “not hating allotted her ttound 
to heal Dunng the spnng, the correspondence lan- 
guished, as the first of Maj approached, the thought of his 
nott definite Breton trip — three months in the company of 
Max, ttath his mother joining them here and iliorc — made 
her almost incoherent Before he loft he ttTotc lier a long 
letter 

“You tvant to knott tthether I lote jou, so that tte may 
make a quick break and end things frankl) Isn’t that tthat 
) ou tvrotc mo } esterdaj ? But that is too big a question to bo 
ans^^ ered bj a yes or a no For me, \o\ o is not and should not 
be in the foreground of life, it sliould sta^ m the back- 
ground There are other things in tlie «;oul, it seems to me, 
luch are nearer the light, closer to the sun So, if } ou con 
sider lo\e as the principal dish of existence, mj ans\\cr is no 
If as seasoning, jes If jou mean by ‘loamg* to be e\clu 
snely preoccupied wth the lo\cd one, to h\e onlj in her, 
to see, of everything there is to see in the world, only her, 
to be full of the idea of her — ^lo feel, finally, that jour life 
is bound up in her life and that that has become an organ 
of your sold, then no I have never felt the necessity of the 
company of anyone Tlie desire, jes The need, no 
“Forget those 'extraneous influences’ which you think 
are acting on me They do not exist, and not in Max any 
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more than in anyone else. As to your dissensions with Max, 
yon must remember that his entire relationship with you 
was for the purpose of serving your interests, not his own 
He may very well have been hurt (he is easily hurt unlike 
me, you see, despite the ‘pact’ which you say binds us) by a 
number of strong things you wrote him, or perhaps he is 
tired of being so continuously employed on my behalf The 
role of confidant may be perfectly honourable, but it is not 
always amusing nor the role of a victim of slander, either 
He was devoted to you, poor chap and if necessary he 
would be again ” 

On the first of May, very early m the morning, Flaubert 
and Du Camp, di-essed in tramping clothes and carrying 
knapsacks, crossed the half-aw'akened city of Paris from 
Max’s apartment in the Place de la Madeleine to the Gare 
d’ Orleans The winter was over The notes for The Tempt- 
ation of Saint Anthony were almost complete To that last 
letter there had been no reply from the Rue de la Fontaine- 
Saint-Georges, and no good-byes were said Flaubert had 
gone to Pans ]ust three times since the ecstatic day in 
Mantes 

There was, however, one affecting farewell 

Since his return from his wedding-trip to Italy, Alfred Le 
Poittevin had been in worse health than ever After he had 
practised for several months in Paris, the state of his heart 
made it impossible for him to continue, and late in the 
winter he retired with his wife to his father-in-law’s 
property at Neuville-Champ-d’Oisel, on the outskirts of 
Rouen in the opposite direction from Croisset There 
Flaubert visited him in Februaiy, and was distressed by his 
weakness and utter hstlessness Alfred made no effort to 
come to Croisset or even to write, and late in April Flaubert 
went to Neuville once more to say good-bye before setting 
out. “I saw Alfred last Thursday,” he wrote to Max “ His 
spouse IS going to enrich him with a son or a daughter in a 
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few weeks There^s a iittle beggar that’s going to make me 
laugh, ^ust to look at him His father is }ust the same, 
vegetating as always in complete idleness It is deplor 
able ” But just as Flaubert was on the point of leaving, 
Alfred did write 

“ You must have some indulgence for a friend who suffers 
from laziness, whose disease (like most diseases) is growing 
steadily worse, and who, though he thinks of jou often, 
seldom tells you so I hope that this letter will reach you 
before j our departure If not, it wll join j ou in the course 
of your peregrinations, and instead of being a distraction 
amid boredom will perhaps have the good fortune to be one 
of the pleasures of your journey Kindly remember me to 
your travelling companion, who I trust wiU recipiocate by 
thinking of me from time to time 

“Lil e people who have been at sea and have expenenced 
there nothing but a great disinclination ever to return to it, 
I, since my return from Naples, have been completely averse 
to the slightest movement A few walks in front of the 
house, in the garden, and occasionally as far as the edge of 
the woods — such is the daily evolution of the body which it 
has pleased divine Providence to associate with mv spirit 
Not that the latter is much more active each is slumbering 

'Hf you were to be asked in what respect I differ from a 
boa, you could reply that it is in this that while he digests 
slowly he eats enormously, whereas I, in order to digest my 
readings even slowly, have to take them in extremely small 
doses 

“I should be glad to be favoured by a word of reply 
Meanwhile I wish you bon voyage, good inns, the greatest 
possible number of antiquities and the least possible number 
of things of to day ” 

The formality, almost the affectation, of such a Utter 
from one who had been the fnend that Alfred had been 
was as painful eis the impression of utter degeneration that 
It comejed, and injected a note of bitter sadness into 
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Flaubert’s departure. Otl■ler^^xsc tlie sensation of leaving 
Croisset, the study with its piles of books, and tlie “ epileptic” 
correspondence uith Louise \^as one of relief and ) 0 }ous- 
nessj in the tram to Blois, where they were to start to walk, 
Flaubert w^as filled with exuberance, and at Tours he had an 
attach, the first since his father’s death Like the attack in 
Switzerland, he laid it to over-excitemcnt and too rapturous 
delight, and like that attack its after-elTccts weie slight In 
a few days they w'eie on the load again 
The trip was a splendid success. 

“I^napsacks on our backs and hob-nailed slioos on our feet, 
we have walked about four bundled miles along the coast, 
often sleeping in our clothing foi lack of sheets and making 
a meal of eggs and biead foi lack of meat. As to monu- 
ments, we ha\e seen them in quantity' So many dolmens 
and menhirs and pculvans' There is nothing more tedious 
than Celtic archacolog}’ e^clythlng is so like e\eiylhing 
else that it dnves one to despair But to balance that we 
have had many fine moments in the shadow' of old chateaux; 
w'e have smoked many a long pipe in many an ancient moat 
all grassy and perfumed with bioom And then the sea' 
The sea ' The fi esh air, the hbei ly I moan the i cal hbert}' 
saving W'hat you want to say, thinking aloud as } ou speak, 
letting youi feet take you where they will, letting time fly 
behind like the smoke of your pipe' ” 

Madame Flaubeit fust joined them at Biest, bunging the 
fantastic news that Alfi ed w'as the fathei of a son, and from 
time to time they rejoined her in the laigei towns They 
had intended to keep a journal, but discovered it took too 
much time, and jotted dowii instead i apid notes on what they 
saw, to be expanded later Max was a perfect companion 
not a quarrel, not a disagi cement, mailed then three 
months together and Flaubeit found him so witty that 
his jokes found place in his notes Tramping along the 
primitive roads, between meadow's of broom and goi se, they 
sang and shouted poetry or nonsense, delighting in the 
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astonishment of the peasEints whom they met Consulting 
the historical and other memoranda they had made during 
the winter (Max’s were much the more systematic), they 
reminded each other of Gilles de Retz, Anne de Bretagne, 
the wars of the Vendee 

Flaubert was unable not to write to Pans “If this letter, 
too, remains unanswered,” he "wrole from Nantes, “then, a 
long adieu’ When you need a friend, Louise, remember 
me Think of me at moments of intense sadness Adieu’ 
To night when your daughter is asleep, kiss her for me ” 

At Combourg they visited the chateau where Chateau- 
briand had lived as a boy dnd which he had desenbed in 
ilcne, stretched out on the grass at the foot of an oak, they 
read Rene aloud, and that night they walked round and 
round the chateau in the moonlight, reciting their favourite 
passages At Saint Malo they were rowed out to the tomb 
which the still living Chateaubriand had already prepared 
for himself on an island in the baj There Flaubert’s 
romanticism so overcame him that he wrote yet again to 
the Rue de la Fontaine Saint Georges 

“I send you, my dear friend, a flower which I picked 
5 esterday at sunset on the tomb of Chateaubriand The sea 
was beautiful, the sky rose, the air soft — it was one of those 
splendid summer evenings, flaming with colours, of a splen 
dour so immense that it became melancholy One of those 
evenings ardent and sad as a first love ” 

From Saint Malo they returned slowly to Croisset through 
Normandy, stopping here and there to visit old friends and 
relations of Madame Flaubert It was late in July when they 
arrived, the two young men bronzed and jubilant over the 
success of their long walk After lingering a few dajs, to 
share Flaubert’s pleasure in reaiunting the trip to Louis 
Bouilhel and to listen to the poems Louis had written in their 
absence, Max left to join his grandmother in Vichy Flau 
belt answered the letter from Louise which he had found 
aw aiting him 
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“I had thought of inventing some pietext for going to 
Rouen, my dailing, so that I might come to Pans for your 
feast-day But to come I should have to he away two days 
(o^vlng to the hom’s of the boats), and two days would be a 
rather long time for a simple visit to Rouen Patience, my 
poor darling, this wintei I hope to spend a fortnight m 
Pans It IS not absolutely necessary for me to go (there are 
a few books in the Royal Libraiy that I sliould look at), but 
I will seize that pretext ” 

Lomse quickly replied She A\as sure that she undei- 
stood Flaubert’s tup to Brittany had doubtless exhausted 
his slender resom'ces, and that was wliy he could not come 
to Pans It was absmd, howevei, to allow money to keep 
them apart on such an occasion, and she begged him to let 
her lend him sometlung But “ Thank you for your offers, 
for your devotedness, but at the moment I have no need of 
anything,” he -wiote, and proceeded to reinstall Inmself, 
with maddening placidity, at Croisset Soon he was nTiting, 
with some surprise 

“You declare that I should have sent you flowers, at least, 
on the 29th of July But you know very well that I do not 
recognize the word ‘should,’ my deal Louise You demand 
that I forget you absolutely I could give you the outward 
sign of doing so, but within, no You have not been able to 
resign yom'self to accepting me Avitli the infirmities of my 
position, the exigencies of my life I gave you the depths of 
a man’s devotion You want the surface things, the appear- 
ances, the little attentions and constant comings and goings 

everything that I have lulled myself ti}’ing to make you 
understand I cannot give you.” 

During the days at Cioisset after the end of the trip, 
Flaubert and Max had' sorted and divided their notes, and 
when Max left he took half of them with him, for it was 
arranged that he was to write the even and Flaubeit the odd 
chapters of a book about their days in Brittany 
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Flaubert set to work at once, and found the effort agoniz- 
ing He had ^vntten nothing in tw o 5 ears — the translations 
of Plautus and Aristophanes counted for little — and while he 
recognized that he had gained m critical peiccption and in 
taste, he had certainl} lost much of his \ era e and most of his 
facility For the first time m his life he found himself forced 
to write sloaala The difficulties gaa e him nightmares He 
saw himself avriting slower and sIo^^D^ as t!ie jearb passed, 
becoming increasing!} disgusted nith uhat he produced, 
ended by daring to iwite nothing at all This Breton book 
he considered an exercise 111 composition for The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony^ there \\as to be no thought of pubhea 
tion, It ^^as to be a kind of intimate )Ournal, WTitten for 
himself and Max alone In Vichj and then in Pans, Max 
too wote out first drafts, late 111 October he came to Crojsset 
for most of the rest of the jear Tlie book progressed 
steadily, but iMth difiicultics, and the thought of the other 
book \Nhich %\as a\%aiting him and on ^^)llch all his hopes 
uere pinned sent Flaubert into still another attack 

“I ha\e been ill,^' he wroto to Louise “I had an attack 
a ^seek ago, and am still poorl} The ^^ork I am doing — I 
am finally -vsTiting — contnbutes not a little to^^a^ds putting 
me m an abnormal state That is N\hy I have not ans\%ered 
jour letter It ^^as still less amiable than its predecessors, 
but I ha> e so many squalls •within myself that I can pul up 
wth storms in others 

“We are no» busy •writing our tour, and though this 
work does not demand leiy great refinement of effects or 
preliminary arrangement of the various parts, I am so little 
used to ^vnting, and become peevish over it — ^particularly 
tow ards myself — that it gives me much trouble When the 
book IS finished, in about six weeks, it wall perhaps be amus 
mg because of its honesty and its lack of ceremony But 
good^ At any rate, since we are going to have two copies 
made of it, one for each of us, you may read it if you like 
■write without interruption from morning till night, 
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“I had thought of inventing some preteict for going to 
Rouen, my daihng, so that I might come to Pans for your 
feast-day But to come I should have to he away two days 
(o^vlng to the hours of the boats), and two days would be a 
rather long time for a simple visit to Rouen Patience, my 
poor darling, this -vsnntei I hope to spend a fortnight m 
Pans It IS not absolutely necessary for me to go (there are 
a few books in the Royal Library tliat I should look at), but 
I will seize that pretext ” 

Lomse qmcldy replied She was sure that she under- 
stood Flaubert’s tup to Biittany had doubtless exliausted 
his slender resources, and that was why he could not come 
to Pans It was absmd, however, to allow money to keep 
them apart on such an occasion, and she begged him to let 
her lend him sometlnng But “Thank you for your offers, 
for yom- devotedness, but at the moment I liave no need of 
anything,” he Awote, and proceeded to reinstall Inmself, 
with maddening placidity, at Croisset Soon he was writing, 
with some surprise 

“ You declare that I should have sent you flowers, at least, 
on the 29th of July But you know very well that I do not 
recognize the word ‘ should,’ my dear Louise You demand 
that I forget you absolutely I could give you the outward 
sign of doing so, but within, no You have not been able to 
resign youiself to accepting me ■with the infirmities of my 
position, the exigencies of my life I gave you the depths of 
a man’s devotion You want the surface things, the appear- 
ances, the little attentions and constant comings and goings 

everything that I have killed myself tijnng to make you 
understand I cannot give you.” 

During the days at Croisset after the end of the trip, 
Flaubert and Max had' sorted and divided their notes, and 
when Max left he took half of them "with him, for it was 
arranged that he was to ■wiite the even and Flaubeit the odd 
chapters of a book about their days in Brittany 
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Flaubert set to work at once, and found the effort agoniz- 
ing He had 'written nothing in two years — ^the translations 
of Plautus and Aristophanes counted for little — and while he 
recognized that he had gained m critical perception and in 
taste, he had certainly lost much of his verve and most of his 
facility For the first time in hxs life he found himself forced 
to wite slowly The difficulties gave him nightmares He 
saw himself writing slower and slower as the years passed, 
becoming increasing!} disgusted with what he produced, 
ended by daring to "write nothing at all This Breton book 
he considered an exercise in composition for The Temptation 
of Saint Anthony , there was to be no thought of publica 
lion, It was to be a kind of intimate )ournal, written for 
himself and Max alone In Vichy and then iii Pans, Max 
too wrote out first drafts late m October he came to Croisset 
for most of the rest of the year The book progressed 
steadily, but with difficulties, and the thought of the other 
book which was awaiting him and on which all his hopes 
were pinned sent Flaubert into still another attack 

“I have been ill,” he wrote to Louise “I had an attack 
a week ago, and am still poorly The work I am doing — I 
am finally "writing — contributes not a little tow ards putting 
me in an abnormal state That is why I have not answered 
your letter It was still less amiable than its predecessors, 
but I have so many squalls "within myself that I can put up 
with storms in others 

“We are now busy "writing our tour, and though this 
work does not demand very great refinement of effects or 
preliminary arrangement of the various parts, I am so little 
used to "writing, and become peevish over it — ^particularly 
towards myself — ^tliat it gives me much trouble When the 
book IS finished, in about six weeks, it "will perhaps be amus 
mg because of its honesty and its lack of ceremony But 
good^ At an} rate, since we are going to ha\e two copies 
made of it, one for each of us, }ou may read it if you like 

“I write NYithout interruption from morning till night, 
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and the further I go the moi e difficult I find it to ^^Tlte the 
simplest things, the more conscious I become of the empti- 
ness of what I thought my best woik of the past To-day, 
for example, I spent eight horns correcting five pages, and I 
consider that I worked well You can imagine the rest* 
it IS pitiable. That is what Max and I ai c doing Wiiting 
in the same room om penb of necessity mix a little each 
wath the other If I had four sous I would go to Pans next 
month I absolutely need some information tliat I can find 
only at the Bibhothfeque Sainte-GeneMbvc ” 

His New Year’s piesent to Louise foi 18^8 ^^as ■\^hat it 
had been a year before, a kiss, and things between them 
soon became worse than ever Each of them, at about the 
same time, exaggerated the usual behavioui Flaubert out- 
did himself in tactlessness Without meaning the slightest 
offence, and speaking fiom a pmely hteiaiy point of new, 
as Louise should of course have w'ell know'n, he informed 
her that the letteis of a celebrated mmderer w’liich he was 
reading at the moment leminded him of the letteis he had 
been receiving from her “You wall laugh at the compan- 
son,” he wrote, “but I wall show' you that it is 3ust ” Louise 
did not laugh she w^ept and railed, and then she did some- 
thing even moie unforgivable than extolling the fame of 
Corneille, or pi ef eri ing tableaux vivants to paintings by Ru- 
bens, Titian and Raphael, oi comparing Novembj e, by G. 
Flaubert, to Rene, by Chateaubriand She was reading 
Candide, another of Gustave’s favomite books, and she ex- 
pressed an opinion which caused him to reply in honor 
“What a strange idea of yours to wish that someone 
would CONTINUE Candide^ Is it possible^ A^Hio would do it^ 
Who could? There are some things so oveiwdielmingly great 
and Candide is among them that they would ci ush any- 
one who tried to carry them They are armom* for giants, 
and the dwarf who put them on his back would be crushed 
before he took a single step You possess insufficient quan- 
tities of admiration and respect You have a love of ait but 
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not the religion of nrt F \ cn ns 3 on nre, ho^^ c\ or, it is im- 
po^Mble not to ln\c for jou an imoluntnr) tenderness and 
inclmition ** 

Her letters became cold and stilted — because, she s-ud, Ins 
^^crc like tint And «hc objected strenuously to the neu 
salutation Nntln^lnch ho chose tonddress her “OldFnend ” 
Letters became fc^^cr and feucr, Flnubcrl’s increasingly 
careless 

“It IS because I do not force myself and \%hip myself into 
artificnl declintions to you that you find me so cruelly cold, 
so stringoly insensible,** lie \%Tote early in the spring 
“Eacry-tlung is right, if others do not suffer as a consc 
quence tlinl is my entire morality lUit ashen others suffer 
in spite of you? MHien that is the result of n \aall that is 
fatal and more po\acrful than your o\mi, \%hnt is there to 
say? What is there to do? Mlint remedy exists? 

“^ou had hoped I \aould be a fire — blaring, flaming, 
bnghtly glowng, cleansing the air, and restoring life Alas! 
I am but n poor night light, my red aaick glimmering m bad 
oil, full of aaatcr and dust I should haao made you happy, 
you <ay Ah, Loui<c — I, make a aatnnan happy • I do not 
even kno\a hoia to play \Mili a cinid My mother lakes the 
baby a\>ay from me aahen I touch her, because I make the 
little thing cry And y cl, <he is like y on — she nlu ay's a\ ants 
to be near mo, and keeps calling for mo 

“Tlic fault IS neither in you nor in me, but in God 

“A bit of medical ndsicc take many baths Ahltlowhilc 
ago a\hen I as as cxccssiacly irritable I followed this regime 
and improacd at once “ 

God, now, and batlis! Clearly, things were ending 

On his arris al at Croissct in October, Max had found 
Flaubert grief stricken o\cr Alfred, who ho said was dying, 
and a few days later, wlien they droac out to NtuMllc, it 
wasdearthathcaaasnght Alfred aa as shockingly changed 
He had groaan bald, his hands had lost much of their flesh, 
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maini‘'Cr i]tl of tUi od( lu* had v.iittMi aiul u him Max 
tmcloiblood d iio ode obvcnm, .md Mfrofi fr n^d not 
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began to talk politics a subject that was anathema to tlu' 
young men 'J'he campaign foi p.nh.imentai \ lefoim had 
begun Business in Fiance was bad and a iiumbei of the 
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fioin lowoi to tow'll, speaking at “icfoim banquets’’ 
oigamzed in adtance by the local hbcial elements, coiimiic- 
ing many of the bouigeois that piospenty could he 1 cgaincd 
only thiough the enactment of hbeial social legislation and 
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with the cues of admiiation which arose fiom every coinei 
of the room at the virtuous helloiwngs of M Odilon Baiot 
and at the laments of M Crdmieux ovei the state of our 
finances And after this seance of nine hours, passed in the 
company of cold tuikey, suckling pig, and my locksmith, 
who tapped me on the shouldei at the beautiful passages, I 
came home frozen to the marrow. No matter how sad an 
opinion you may have of mankind, bitLeiness comes into 
your heart at the sight of such fi enzied nonsense, such un- 
bridled stupidity, as that ” 

During the winter, increasing numbers of the bouigeoisie 
became convinced that the stagnation of trade \\ as the fault 
of the stagnant government of Louis Philippe, and in 
February Alfred’s piophecy came tiue a large reform 
banquet in Pans was forbidden by government Older, im- 
mediately whole companies of the Gaide Nationale levolted 
and were joined by crowds of the proletariat and en- 
couraged by public opinion, Louis Philippe abdicated and 
fled, his palace was sacked, and the moderate lepubhcan 
factions appointed Lamartine head of a provisional govern- 
ment 

At noon on the first day of the noting. Max enteied his 
apartment to find Flaubert and Bouilhet sitting beside his 
fire, they had come to Paias for a few days to take a look at 
the excitement “from the ai-tistic point of view,” and that 
afternoon the three of them gaily roamed the sti eets, taking 
shelter m doorways and undei ai cades as they watched the 
street-fighting In the evening, tnth the city gromng in- 
creasingly turbulent, they dined pleasantly in an excellent 
restaurant, and that night, while one of the bloodiest 
episodes of the revolution was taking place scarcely tliree 
hundred yards away, they were sitting around Max’s hre 
and Bouilhet was reciting the first canto, recently completed, 
of Melanis^ his Roman poem The next morning Max and 
Flaubert lost Bomlhet in a thick crowd, and ivithout him 
they watched the fighting at the Palais Royal and the sack- 
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ing of the Tuileries, •v\hen they returned to the Place de la 
Madeleine at the end of the da\ they found him ^^altlng, 
he had strayed into a proletarian quarter, ^’\he^o he had 
been forced to aNork at the barricades, and in the excitement 
he had dropped a heavy paving stone on his o^^n foot He 
a\as too lame, after dinner, to accompan} them to the 
Hotel de Ville, ^^he^e they heard the Republic proclaimed, 
and the next daj he and Flaubert returned to Rouen 
Flaubert’s chief rc\ olutionarj emotion aa as one of malici 
ous pleasure in the discomfiture of exactly such people as 
Alfred’s father in laaa , a\ho out of self interest had sup- 
ported Louis Philippe and noaa found themsoUcs on the 
avrong side, avith even most of ihtir o\\ n class against them 
“ It IS all \ erj funny,” he avrote to Louise on his return to 
Rouen “There are many long faces — a cry cheering to see 
I take profound delight in the sight of all the flattened out 
ambitions I don’t kno\\ atliether the ne^^ form of go>ern- 
ment and the resultant social conditions avill be fa^ourablo 
to art It’s a question Certainly tho} can’t be more 
bourgeois or ineflcctual than the old, and i\\onder whether 
they can be more stupid ” 

Political comments were not the only contents of that 
letter Follo^^lng his new polity, Flaubert liad informed 
Louise that he was in Pans, and Ind heard nothing fiom 
her But back in Rouen he reccncd, for\\arded by Max, 
a letter she had wTitten and which had been delated bj 
the interruption of the mails He a>as not sorry he had not 
recened it in Pans, for it was nothing but a long return to 
a theme he had hoped never to hear again 

“What is the use of coming back endlessly to Du Camp,” 
he added, “to the gnevances, well founded or not, that you 
may have against him? You should understand that the 
subject has been painful to me for some time This per- 
sistence, which began as mere bad taste, is ending by being 
cruel 

“My monstrous personality, as you so amiably call it, is 

K 
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not such that it effaces in me eveiy honourable feeling 
every human feeling, if you prefei , Some day perhaps you 
will realize that, and repent of having wasted so much 
vexation and bitterness on my behalf 

“■V\Qiatever happens, you can always count on me Even 
if we no longer %wite to each othei or see each othei, the 
bond between us will nevei disappeai and the consequences 
of our past will always be aliA’^e ” 

His woids were given a chance to be tested, for this time 
Louise did not reply for almost five months 

It soon became evident to the bouigeois that the prole- 
tariat with which It had allied itself in the revolution was not 
content with moderate i epublicamsm, and hawng had a taste 
of success tlnongh foice, was piepaimg to taste furthei and 
bring about the radical lefoims whicli it desiied This 
caused the bourgeois to become counter-i evolutional les 
almost OA’^ernight , in deposing the stagnant monai chy they 
felt they had done all that was necessaiy to unfetter and 
stimulate trade , they had no desii e to impi ove the lot of the 
masses, and in every city in Fiance they “made public 
profession of good citizenship” by joining the leoigamzed 
Garde Nationale, ivliich foimed an excellent means of 
defence of the new status quo against attacks fi om the left 
Max, who loved action and was an}'thing but a demociat, 
joined the Garde at once Louis Bouilhet astonished both 
his friends Despite his injured foot, it appealed that the 
social idealism he had ivitnessed during his biief visit behind 
the proletarian barricades had inspired him and started him 
thinking, and the result was that he piesented himself as 
candidate for the Chamber of Deputies from the depart- 
ment of the Seine-Infeiieure Flaubeit was aghast this 
timid young poet, who was fond of saying that he -mshed 
he might always be followed by a flute-player to accompany 
the rhythm of his odesi But France was a republic now, 
Louis enthusiastically reminded him, like Rome in its most 
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glonous days Lamartine, a poet, ^^as head of the pro 
M^aonal goaernment, Hugo had been elected major of his 
district m Pans, the go\ernment of France ^\as no longer 
dn orced from the life of the spirit, it as no longer unfitting 
for a joung hterarj man to enter politics Lest popular 
pre)udice be undulj ]ostled, ho^^e^er, Bouilhet did inscribe 
him‘5elf in the campaign as a “teacher” rather than as a 
“poet,” and he proceeded to spend lus spare time not at 
Croisset as usual, but speechmalving in the neighbouring 
villages Flaubert’s re'V olutionary actmty aa as more limited 
For the moment, in fact, it tooE the form of a letter to Ma\, 
ashing aahether there aaas not ‘y>me chance that they might 
both be named secretaries to one of the neaa ambassadors, 
and be sent to Rome, Constantinople, or Athens Maa. aarote 
back mockinglj, inquiring aahether he aacre suffering from 
some mental disorder His oaaii aaeanng of a imiform he 
defended on grounds of national emergenej and his distaste 
for tile populace, but he saaa no reason for others to act like 
himself, and he felt no personal hostility aahateaer toaaards 
Bouilhet for aaashing that the reaolution aaould continue to 
liberate still further He aaTOie as mockingly to him as ho 
did to Flaubert, and Louis replied just os hghtlj if he aa ere 
elected, he promised, ho aaould see that all government 
measures avere drafted in verse 

It aa as on April 5, in the midst of these events, that Alfred 
died 

“Alfred died on Monday at midnight,” Flaubert aaTotc to 
Max “I buried him jesterday It aaas I aaho aaTapped him 
lu his sliroud, I who gaac him the last kiss, I aaho saaa the 
coffin nailed doavn I passed taao long days and nights beside ^ 
him, reading Kreuzer’s Religions of Antiquity as I aaatched 

“The avindoav aaas open, the night splendid I could hear 
a cock croaving, and a night moth circled round and round 
the taper I shall never forget it, or the look on Alfred’s 
face, or the distant sound of a hunting horn which came 
from the forest that first night at midnight On Wednesday 
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I walked all the afternoon, with a dog that followed me 
without being called It had become attached to Alfred 
and always went with him when he walked alone The 
night before his death this same dog howled fiiglitfully and 
could not be quieted From time to time I rested on mossy 
banks, smolang and looking up at the sky, and behind a heap 
of brushwood I lay down and slept a little 

“ Dm mg the last night I lead Feuilles (FAuiomne I kept 
coming either upon his favourite passages or upon some- 
thing appropriate to my present cn cumstances. Now and 
then I went over to him and lifted tlie veil covering his face 
I was wrapped in a cloak that had belonged to my father but 
which he wore only once the day of Caioline’s "wedding 
“ At daybreak the attendant and I began our task I lifted 
him, tmned him, covered him. All the next day my hands 
were cold fiom the shock of the touch. Decomposition had 
set in rapidly , we wrapped him in a double sliroud V\Bien it 
was done he looked hke an Egyptian mummy in its ban- 
dages, and I was fiUed with an indescribable sense of joy and 
relief on lus account Outside there was a whitish mist As 
the sky lightened I began to see against it the line of tlie 
trees in the forest, the two tapers burned dimly m the 
dawning whiteness , the birds began to sing 

“We laid him in the entry, where the doors had been 
removed and where the morning air poured in, fi eshened by 
the ram He was carried to the cemetery on men’s shoulders 
an hour’s walk As I walked behind the coffin it seemed 
to sway with the movements of a boat The service was 
atrociously long In the cemetery the earth was heavy I 
stood beside the grave and watched each shovelful as it fell , 
I thought there must be a hundred thousand of them 
“ I returned to Rouen on the box of a carriage uoth Boml- 
het under a beating rain The horses went at a gallop, and 
I cried out to urge them on The air did me good I slept 
all last night and most of to-day 

^^That IS what I have passed tlirough since Tuesday even- 
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mg I have had marvellous intimations and intuitions and 
flashes of untranslatable ideas A host of things have been 
coming back to me, with choirs of music and clouds of 
perfume 

long as he was capable of doing anj^thing, lie read 
Spinoza in bed until one m the morning On one of his last 
dajs, when the window was open and the sun pouring in, 
he cned ‘Shut it* It is too beautiful — too beautiful* ’ 

“At certain moments, dear Max, jou were strangely 
present to me, and my mind was a confusion of mournful 
images 

“Adieu* 1 embrace you, and long to see jou, for 1 have 
unutterable things to say to jou “ 

In the weeks that followed, Flaubert was far too restless 
to work His part of the Breton books was done, and wliile 
the editing and fitting in of Max’s chapters would have 
provided him with a task )ust mechanical enough, Max was 
too bus) in the Garde to be able to finish them And tht 
“host of things” which lind been coming back made it 
impossible for him to begin, just )ct, the long book that was 
waiting He felt the need of action, and for that leason ho 
committed what ho considered a foil) — he joined the Garde 
Nationale m Rouen, WTiliiig ironically that he had “taken 
part m a review on the occasion of the planting of a libert) 
tree ” After a few da)s he resigned, for as )et parading at 
tree plantings was all the Rouen Garde was called on to do, 
and besides there was little dillercnce, in Flaubert’s ejes, 
between the bourgeois and the proletariat each seemed as 
bourgeois to him as the other How ent to Pans, hoping that 
Max’s company and the sight of movement would absorb 
some of his restlessness But Max w as so busy that he could 
scarce!) see him, and the things he did see he did not 
like 

“Everything is deplorable here,” he wrote to I ouis 
“Republicans, reactionaries, reds, blues, tricolours — all are 
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competing in ineptitude It is enough to make an honest 
soul vomit, as my old friend the Gar9on used to say Perhaps 
the patriots are right and France is at a low ebb As to her 
spirit, that is certainly true Politics have ravished her of 
the last drop of that ” 

He did not remain long, and was back in Croisset in time 
to console Louis, who was crushingly defeated in the 
elections at the end of the month The results of the voting 
were such, however, that Loms did not require much con- 
solation for his own defeat the new government proved to 
be three-quarters bom'geois Poets and progressives were 
embittered It was becoming clear that the revolution 
would do little either to improve the lot of the masses or 
to alter the general dullness of existence All it had done 
so far Avas to improve the condition of the bourgeois, and 
everywhere the Garde Nationale was ready to check the 
slightest leftward move Clearly it was not a revolution 
with which a man of spirit cared any longer to be associated, 
and Louis returned to his usual occupations, resuming his 
week-ends at Croisset In his presence Flaubert gradually 
felt his courage return, and he did the very last of his note- 
taking, reading Swedenborg, Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and 
the writings of Saint Theresa 

The “host of things,” too, the “choirs of music and clouds 
of perfume,” which had filled his mind as he sat beside 
Alfred, and which had at first kept him from working, now 
began to have the opposite effect, and to m'ge him on His 
thoughts were filled with Alfred He thought of the dizzy 
conversations beside the fire m his room at the hospital, 
when Alfred had expounded to him the systems of philo- 
sophy He thought of the laugh of the Garcon, of the idees 
regues, of the books which Alfred had inspired and which he 
had written so easily Without Alfred he would never have 
conceived the idea of The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 
Alfred was the first person to whom he had mentioned the 
idea, in his letter from Milan Alfred seemed once more his 
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friend no longer separated by the barriers of existence, by 
avife and child, they could a\ork together as they had in the 
past Alfred’s spirit a-sas far more of a stimulant than the 
living, married Alfred of Neuville Champ d’Oisel had ever 
been He avould avrite a book of vshich Alfred aaould have 
appro\ ed’ It aaould be a supreme tribute to their friendship, 
a book which neaer could have been avntten had each of 
them not knoum the other 

Itavas three years after first seeing the picture bj Breughel 
in the Palazzo Balbi Senarega that Flaubert finally began 
to \aaate On “Wednesday, the 24th of May 1848, at 
quarter past three in the afternoon,” lie set doun the first 
^^ords of Zxi Tcntaiion dc Saint Antoine 

In June the long expected outburst came The masses 
and their sympathizers, enraged bj the obstinate conserva 
tism of the newly elected goaernment, rose in the cities and 
were quickl} cnished by the Garde Nationalo In Paris the 
June IDajs, the twontj fourth, twenty fifth, and twenty- 
sixth, were blood} and fierce Moximc Du Camp received 
a ball in the leg w hilc storming the people’s bamcadcs, spent 
some time in bed (where ho finallj finished his parts of the 
Breton book), and aaas made Chevalier de la Ldgion d’Hon- 
neur for bra^ crj under fire 

As soon as he was well enough, he came to Croisset, 
bringing avitli him not onlj his Breton chapters but another 
hook too He had found a publisher for Ins account of his 
eastern traaeE, and now brought inscribed copies to botli 
his fnends It was called Souvenirs ct Paysages d’Orzent, 
and was dedicated to “G F,5 ads'^ In Flaubert’s study 
he read aloud some of the passages he had WTitten in that 
very room, his fnends laughed at the impudent preface in 
which he welcomed his “unexpected reader,” and con 
gratulated Max on his appearance in pnnt He and Flau 
bert put the Breton book together and gave it to a copyist , 
and then, to the envy of the others, he left for a rest and 
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vacation in Algeria Of the tin ee, Max was llie fii si to ha\ e 
a book appeal "WTio would be the second? 

Towards the end of Juty a letter came from Louise, the 
fust since Maich She announced that she i%as lea\ing 
Monsieui Colet, moving out of the little apaitmcnl wth 
the blue boudoii in the Rue de la Fonlaine-Samt-Geoiges 
Undei the spell of the appioaching anniveisaiy, her letter 
was tendei, and theie 'i\eie enclosmes But liei nous was 
received uithout comment The ansuci uas long in 
coming, and when it did come it was bi lef 

“ Cl oissct, 

August 21, ISdS 

Thank you for the gift 

Thank you foi youi veiy beautiful poem 

Thank you for the lemcmbrance 

Youis, G ” 

Louise could scaicely be expected to leahze how little she 
counted for, now that Alfred Le Poittcvm’s spiiil was at 
Croisset ' 


6 

It was curious, howevei, duiingthatsummei and autumn, 
how while working undei the impulse of Alfred’s memoiy 
Flaubert entered undei the influence of Loms Bouilhet 
Alfred in death was moi e poweiful than Alfred in his i ecent 
life, but as the book which he had inspii ed gi adually took 
form, the role of Louis at Cioisset and Rouen began to 
expand Not that Louis exercised any conti ol whatever over 
La Tentation de Saint Antoine That was Alfi ed’s book, and 
though at Croisset every week-end Louis wore Flaubert’s 
dressing-gowns, worked beside him, and talked with him, 
he remained in utter ignorance of the contents of the manu- 
script which he could see gi'Oiwng fi om week to week No , 
Flaubert was doing no definite woik undei the encomage- 
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ment and guidance of Lows, as he had ■written his four or 
fi\e unpublished books under the encouragement and 
guidance of Alfred, but daj by day, during the composition 
of Saint Antoine, he came without kno\Mng it to depend 
more and more on Louis’s )udgments concerning literature 
in general He had aluajs admired Louis’s hteraiy percep- 
tion and tact, nou, uncon'^ciouslj , ho began to consider 
them infallible From Louis’s pronouncements there seemed 
to be no appeal, and iMth this intensifying confidence grew 
Flaubert’s affection, each aiding the other With Alfred 
gone, there a\as no disloyally 

As to Ma-^, there was neaer any question of hts becoming 
a mentor He was a gay and dependable friend, but m 
literature rather a pupil and admirer Tlic letters which 
Max. recened during Ins aacation m Algeria ga\e no lunt of 
the pedestal on to winch Louis was gradually being raised 
They were gloomy Flaubert was haMng attacks because of 
worry oaer ax hat he was writing, the household had moved 
to Rouen for the wnntcr and Flaubert w as finding his fellow- 
citizens more intolerable than ever, Flaubert would like 
vety much to know what his future life was to be 

Early in December tlie three friends were reunited m 
Rouen, and Max told of lus Algerian trax els, his hon hunts, 
his rides in the desert Though a far more important elec 
lion than the last xvas under XX ay, they wore noxx inattentive 
to politics — -riaubert indifTcrcnt as aUxays, Louis because he 
could no longer hope that change xxould bo brought about. 
Max because he need no longer fear that it xxould On 
December 10, xxhile Louis Napoleon Bonaparte xvas being 
elected president of France, they xxere once more sitting by 
a fire and Louis xvas once more reciting the stanzas of 
Melaniis 

Flaubert informed them xxnllingly tliat t>a Tcntation de 
Saint Antoine xx as progressing xxith great speed, but that w as 
all he did tell them, and for lack of information they sought 
satisfaction in conjecture Max expressed the guess that 
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Flaubert was writing the memoirs of the saint, his confes- 
sions of his temptations and near-capitulation, and that he 
was using that form as a means of painting a psychological 
portrait Louis did not think so at all “Remember that 
Saint Anthony himself is a character of no great account,” 
he argued, “whereas his period is curious and interesting 
I wager we’ll find that Flaubert has tried to reconstruct the 
Alexandrian world, showing the simultaneous decay of the 
Roman Empire and rise of the Christian Church ” Each of 
them knew that neither could be completely right, for 
neither of the surmises made any provision for Flaubert’s 
books on Persian religion and philosophy, Arabian religion 
before Mohammed, and ancient Hindu folklore They did 
not keep their guesses entirely to themselves, but Flaubert 
heard them without a word Woilang under the impulse of 
his “marvellous intimations and intuitions and flashes of 
untranslatable ideas,” he wrote as quicldy as he had in the 
days of Alfred, and Loms seemed almost frightened by the 
number of pages he was covering “Prose is like a iiver ' ” 
Louis said. “It keeps flowing on and on How do you know 
when to stop?” 

Max did not stay long, and during the entire vsniiter 
Flaubert seldom left the house “A lot of things can be 
done in one evening,” he wrote m his notebook, one night 
“After dinner to-night I talked ivith my mother, thought 
of travel, and dreamed of the various lives I might be lead- 
ing Then I wrote almost an entire chorus of Saint Antoine, 
read the whole first volume of Chateaubriand’s Memoires 
(T Outretombe, and smoked three pipes Now I am going to 
take a pill and I have not yet gone to sleep ' ” That was 
a fairly complete picture of his life, and as a result of it the 
pile of manuscript rapidly thickened 

Late in February Max came again He was, he an- 
nounced, going to the Orient once more this time on a 
greatly extended tour, a slightly condensed but still glorious 
version of the grand 3 ourney which he and Gustave had 
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plotted during one of Max’s to Croissot He A\as going 
to start in the middle of the summer, and go to Egj'pt and 
the Sudan, Palestine, SjTia, Armenia, and Persia, return- 
ing caeniuallj b} wd) of Turkej, Greece, and Italj The 
inpaa ould take at least t\a o 3 tnr^, and he as already making 
preparations He exhibited books by Champolhon and other 
eastern traaellers aahich lie nas rending for the suggestions 
thej might contain As expected, the neias <ent riaubert 
into the jealous lamentations with N\hich ho had greeted 
Max’s U\o prcMOus announcements of departure, but this 
time there aaas mingled uatli the jealousj a note aahich Max 
found neu, and sot liim thinking It \%as clear to one aaho 
had not seen Flaubert in scaeral months that he was becom- 
ing increasing!} nerioiis and opprehensue o\cr the fate 
of the book he was wniiiig All question of the merit of the 
book a‘?ide, there was no telling whether it« completion 
would haae an} practical con«cqwonces, he had no plans for 
on}’thing to follow, what would he do with himself? 
Flaubert was not as explicit as this in his con\ citation, but 
It was clear to Max that all this aaas in his mind Was 
Flaubert alwa}S to be a proMiicial recluse? Max wondered 
Was he ncaer to haae an} change from Croi sot except 
Rouen, an\ change from Rouen except Croissct? Were his 
dreams of the Orient, of the desert, of the s\m, ncaer to be 
realized? All night Max la} nw ake tr} mg to soh e Flaubert’s 
problems, it seemed more and more cMdont to him that 
the moment of the completion of Saint Antomc was the 
moment for Ins friend to In\ c an important change of scene 
and accomplish that which — next to writing well — he most 
ardentl} longed to do Madame Flaubert w as w ell off, there 
aaere no financial hindiances Flaubert should accompany 
him Tile Breton tnp had shown them thot tho} should 
alw a} s tra\ el together 

The next morning, when ho told Flaubert of Ins thoughts, 
Gustaae mercl} made a hopeless gesture in the direction of 
his mother, but later in the do}, during a MSit to the 
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hospital, Max carried the matter further. -‘Couldn’t you 
explain to your mothei that a warm climate would be 
beneficial for Gustave’s health?” he daied say to Acbille 
“ You’re a doctor, she’d listen to you ” Achillc made almost 
as hopeless a gesture as his bi other, but piomised to tiy 
The very next day came a stroke of luck Madame Flaubert 
received a letter from her husband’s old friend, the amiable 
doctor in Pans who had been so excellent a guide for Gus- 
tave in Maiseille To her displeasure the doctoi declared, un- 
solicited, that he disapproved of the life Gustave was leading 
and said that he should travel “ much further than mei ely to 
Brittany ” The delighted friends informed Achille at once, 
and pretending ignorance of the letter he came and expi essed 
to his mothei the same opinion concerning Gustave The 
house was filled with tension, finally, two mornings latei, 
at breakfast, Madame Flaubert glacially said “Since I am 
told It IS necessary for your health, you may go iwth 
Maxime You have my consent ” Max could not repiess 
a cry of triumph, which won him a rebuking glance , Flau- 
bert thanked his mother in a low voice and turned veiy 
V red 

Dm mg the next few days Max’s glamoious prophecies of 
the wonders they would see brought from Flaubert only the 
briefest of responses He seemed to have been made in- 
articulate by this sudden, totally unexpected prospect of 
paradise, and furthermore, to Max’s be^vllderment, when 
he did speak it was generally to bewail the things they would 
not see, rather than to rejoice m the things they would 
“But we shan’t see the Ganges*” he kept lamenting, and 
Max ended by being irritated It was his first meeting vath 
what Louise had come upon earlier the Flaubertian enjoy- 
ment of not enjoying When he pointed out a little stiffly 
that since according to Flaubert Saint Antoine would not be 
finished before September, he was changing his plans and 
postponing his departure, Flaubert scarcely thanked him 
As he left Croisset he could not help wondering whether he 
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might not have been wscr to travel alone Max was tend 
mg more and more to dishVe quccrncjs 

A iew dajs hler, in Pans, the oddness of the riauhorts \aas 
once more made apparent to Iiim Ho rccen cd a a i<it from 
Madame Flaubert, aaho addressed him with no polite pre- 
liminaries at all, almost ns she would a sera ant “ Ea or) one 
tolls me that Gustaae’s hcaltli demands that he spend laao 
)ears in a aaarm climate, and that the long absence aaould 
do him good in cacrj aaaj,** she said abruptl} “I haae 
resigned m)*«elf to the sacnficc But Egjqit, Palestine, and 
Persia are not the onl) aaarm counlnes in the aaorld It 
seems to mo that the journc) jou plan aaould be cxce«siacly 
fatiguing, and I dread its dongers for Gustaao What I haae 
come to ask you is this aaiU jou do mo the faaour of aban 
doning}Our present plans, and go to Madeira instead? The 
climate is excellent there It aaould suit Gustaac*s require 
ments pcrfcctl} and rclioae mj anxictj ” With consider 
able surpnsc, Max asked her if Gustaao kncaa she had 
come, and aalien she said he did not ho took a firm tone 
The journc) ho had arranged aaas the concluding part of a 
long plan of stud^ , the culmination of his "long apprentice- 
ship in the stud) of oriental life ** For no reason would ho 
consider abandoning it Madame riaubort inquired 
avhether his decision aaas irroaocablc, ho replied that it 
aaas, and boaaang coldl), site left rinuberl neacr knew 
that she had come, and Max felt Inmsolf less loaed by the 
lady than eacr 

lliroughout the spring and summer he awolo often to 
Croissct of the preparations he aaas making lie aaas read 
mg constantlj and securing introductions to Parisians aaho 
had traa died in the East He aaas stud} mg photograph} , an 
art aahich aaas in its clums} infanc} he avas determined to 
be the first man to photograph tlie antiquities of Eg}pt 
Flaubert’s general unhandiness made Max decide to take 
aaath them his sera ant Sassetti Ho did vast quantities of 
shopping And his master stroke aaas to request, through 
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well-placed friends, that he and Flaubert he charged by the 
French Republic with unremunerated but official missions, 
which would have the result of recommending them to the 
principal persons in the countries they were to visit The 
request was granted Max was charged by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction to do ]ust what he wanted to do bring 
back photographs of Egyptian monuments And Flaubert 

since Max had been unable to suggest any mission which 
he could appropriately be given was to his stupefaction 
“entrusted by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
with the task of collecting information at the different posts 
and chief halting places for caravans such as he might con- 
sider useful to the Chamber of Commerce,” an announce- 
ment which finally aroused some mirth m the hermit of 
Croisset 

During the summer Max’s gi-andmother died, and there 
were legal matters of inheritance to be attended to Fortu- 
nately he enjoyed practical planning, for Flaubert, buried 
in his writing, allowed him to attend to absolutely every- 
thing for both of them Preparations were well under way 
when on the thirteenth of September he received from 
Croisset the message he was waiting for La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine was finished He went down at once 

It was a solemn moment when Flaubert, Bomlhet, and 
Du Camp gathered round the table m the study at Croisset, 
Flaubert thin from overwork and with a huge pile of manu- 
script in front of him. He had kept firm , they did not know 
a word that the manuscript contained Would it be the 
thunderclap? That was what Flaubert was wondering, his 
hands were trembling, his voice was at first unsure He 
solemnly declared that after they had heard the manuscript 
he would absolutely obey their verdict as to its disposition 
He would read, he said, for periods of four hours from noon 
until four, and from eight until midnight until he had 
finished. And then, with his manuscript before him on the 
table, about to begin, he suddenly startled them by waving 
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some of the pages in the oir o\cr his head, and xincontrol 
lahl} cr}nng “If yon don’t ho^^l XMth pleasure at this 
jou’re incapable of being moxed h} anjllimg*” Then he 
calmed himself, and began 

“En Tcntatioti dc Saint AntoinCy* lie announced, almost 
as a challenge Then “Ma^ 1848 to September 1849 
G Flaubert Part One On a mountain On the horizon, 
the desert, to the right, Saint Anthonj’s hut, a\ath a bench 
beside the door, left, a small o\al chapel A lamp hangs 
aboac a picture of the Virgin, on the ground m front of the 
hut, baskets made of palm Icaaes In a cleft in the rock 
the hermit’s pig is sleeping in the shade Anlhoii} is alone, 
seated on the bench aacaaing his baskets He raises his 
head, looks aagucl} at the setting ‘Jun ‘I have i\orkod 
enough noxa toprajer’*” 

So It began As Saint Anthoiij prajed, the temptations 
assailed him After the} had ended, tlic manu«cnpt closed 
\Mth the aaords “Here ends La rcntation dc Saint Antoine, 
Wednesda} , the iw clfth of September 1819, tn ent} minutes 
past three in the afternoon Sunn}, wind} weather” It 
took Flaubert eight sessions of four hours each to read the 
Two hundred and fort} one large pages of his maiuiscnpt, 
and the four da}s spent listening to them were wnthout aii} 
question whatc\er four of the most painful da}S in the hxes 
of Louis Bouilhct and Maximo Du Comp 

“The hours during which Bouilhet and I, exchanging an 
occasional glance, sat silcnll} listening to Flaubert as he 
sang and chanted the phrases of La Tcntation dc Saint 
Antoine ha\e remained >cr} painful in my nxemor},” Max 
avrote later “We listened wath strained attention, always 
hoping that the action was about to begin, and always dis- 
appointed, for the situation remains unchanged from the 
beginning of the book to the end 

“Saint Anthony, who is utterly bewildered and rather 
simple — I was going to sa} a trifle sill} — secs the various 
forms of temptation pass in review before him, and all he 
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finds to do IS to utter a series of exclamations ‘ Oli ' Oh ' All ' 
Ah' My God' My God' ’ Not only aie Ins senses tempted 
by the entlii alments of the flesh, but also his mind is sub- 
]ected to the incitements of all the heiesies and all the 
philosophies, which attack him with their suhtlesl aigu- 
ments There are not only the seven deadly sms, but also 
an eighth, logic, which explains and excuses them all 
Saint Anthony’s pig plays an important role it is attainted 
by the deadly sin of piide, and di earns of attaining the lank 
of boar 

“As he lead, Flaubert waimed, but we, though wc tiled 
to share his enthusiasm, i emained cold as ice Woi ds, uords 

harmonious ^iluases expertly put together, full of noble 
images and startling metaphois, but often redundant, and 
contaimng whole passages i\hich could have been tians- 
posed and combined uithout changing the effect of the 
book as a whole Theie was no piogiession the scene 
always i emained the same, though played by diffeient 
characters We said nothing, but Flaubert could easily pei- 
ceive that we were not favouiably impressed, and fiom time 
to time he inteiiupted himself to cry ‘Wait' Wait' 
You’ll see'’ We listened to what the Splniix had to say, 
and the Chimeia, the Queen of Sheba, Simon the Magician, 
Apollonius of Tyanus, Oiigen, Basihdes, Montanus, and 
Hermogenes With even closei attention we listened to the 
Marcionites, the Caipocratians, the Pateinians, the Nico- 
laites, the Gymnosophists, and the Archontics, and to Pluto 
and Diana and Heicules, and even to the god Ciepitus All 
our efforts were unavailing We could not understand, we 
could not imagine, what Flaubert was diiving at, and indeed 
he was arriving nowhere Bomlhet and I wei e aghast After 
each reading Madame Flaubeit took us aside and whispered 
‘Well? What do you think of it?’ We daied not reply 

“Before the last reading, Bouilhet and I took counsel 
together and agreed to be perfectly frank -s^nth Flaubeit He 
was in great danger and it would be wrong foi us to allow 
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the danger to continue, for lus entne literarj future, in 
\’\luch ^^e had absolute confidence, \%‘is in the balance 
Tliinhing he ^^as follo'SMng romanticism to its logical con 
elusion, Flaubert ■\^^s ■\Mlhout hnoNMiig it going back'iMrds, 
returning to the dilTu'^cness of pathos This tendenc} had to 
be checked, or lie ould lose his higli qualities It as pain 
ful to haa e to lake this course, but friendship and conscience 
demanded it Close to midnight that night, ^ahen he had 
finall} come to the end, riauberl pounded his fist on the 
table * Now ’’ ho cried *Tell me franklj what jou think*’ 
Bouilhet w as naturally timid, hut no one could express him- 
self more fearlcsslj wlicn he had once made up his mind to 
speak It was he who replied *\Vctliink)ou should tlirow 
It into the fire, and ne^cr speak of it again ’ 

“Flaubert jumped from his chair wath a erj of horror 
“Tlien began one of those setcre but bracing discussions 
possible onl} among those who possess one another’s entire 
confidence and whose affection for one another is absolutely 
disinterested ’’ 

Like the reading, the discussion oho lasted for liours 
Bouilhet and Du Camp understood, now, the presence of 
the Arabian, Hindu, and Persian books at Croissot For 
what Flaubert had tned to do was not morel) to reconstruct 
the Alexandrian world, os Louis Ind prophesied, but to 
dramatize the thought of the entire world, east and west, 
in Saint Anthonj’s daj, to parade before the hermit all 
othei wajs of thinking and hung than his own, in a diaboh 
cal attempt to force him to admit that his was not *1110 only 
life or even the best It was, though this only Flaubert 
himself knew, the very philosophical ballet or vaudeville 
that he had instantly conceived before the Breughel in 
Genoa, and in his own terms lie had accomplished his 
purpose 

But It was precisely his purpose that Louis and Max 
attacked “We don’t deny that there are fine passages,” 
the) said “But they are fine onl) in themselves A book 

L 
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must be a complete structure, made up of parts that com- 
bine to produce a given effect not a collection of beautiful 
but um elated phrases.” 

“But style^'‘^ Flaubert insisted 

“Style and bombast are two entiiely different things, and 
you have mistaken the one foi the other Do you remem- 
ber La Biuy^re’s advice ‘If you want to say that it is 
raining, say “It is laining”?’ Yom Tcntation de Saint 
Antoine contains some excellent echoes of antiquity, but 
they are buried amid exaggei ations and veibosity You 
wanted to make music and you have produced only noise ” 

Knife aftei knife was plunged into the poor autlior. It 
was hideous, the utter collapse of all his hopes One after 
another his protests were beaten down unmeicifully, so that 
he sat silently, scarce!}'' daring to speak “But the things 
you say are bad spi ing from faults mhei ent in my tompei a- 
ment'” he finally cried despeiately “How can I conect 
them?” There was a silence which lasted several seconds. 
Then it was Louis who spoke For it vas, of course, only 
because Louis was theie that Flaubert was able so quickly 
to admit, even giudgingly, that the woik he had conceived 
four years before might be a failure During the •\%T[ iting of * 
Saint Antoine his confidence in Loms had giown to be 
greater than his confidence in himself Now suddenly he 
began to see how great it was so complete that even in the 
very midst of his distress he felt that Loms’s haish ciiticism 
must be valid 

The Temptation of Saint Anthony , Loms declaied, was a 
failure for three reasons, and very explicitly he developed 
them 

The subject was a particularly bad one for Flaubert. 
Flaubert’s greatest hterary faults were lyricism and lack of 
precision, and these faults could only be encom aged by such 
a subject as Saint Antoine Impossible to be precise about 
the parade of the civilizations past a thnd-centmy monk' 
And because he had been unable to endow the characteis 
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with anj personaht) of their Flaubert had done ^\hat 
^^a5 ea’Jier, and filled them with his to anyone ^^ho kne^^ 
Flaubert, parts of the book were almost cmbarro'^singly auto 
biographical Tliat ■\^^s not art, but confc'^sion Flaubert’s 
earlier books had all been confessions And confessional 
literature was outmoded, and must be a^olded at all costs 
down with Rcn6^ 

Tlic writing itself was poor Louis Ind feared for the 
stjle of the book, he rcacalcd, ns he Ind ob«er\cd the speed 
with which naubert had ivnltcn it Tlie c hundred and 
fort) one pages of Saint yintoinc had taken him a little less 
than twice the time he had gi\en to the chapters of his 
half of the book on Bnttan) Tlic simple, unpretentious, 
graceful st)lc of the tra\cl book, which riaubcrt had 
achieacd at the cost of <o much lime, anguish, and effort, 
Bouilhct admired far more than his earlier, lush, Chateau 
bnandesquo st)le, to which he hod now returned Flaubert 
should wnic in his own stjlc, not in Cliatcaubnond’s 

And third, the Tcntation x, as uninteresting because it w as 
unoriginal It was an imitation of imitations of Faust^ ns 
Flaubeit’s earlier books had been imitations of Musset’s 
Confessions and B)Ton’s Cam It was far from a thunder- 
clap There was nothing arresting about it In a sense it 
was onl) an elaboration of Smarhf which Flaubert had writ- 
ten when he was sc\cntccn 

All this Bouilhct ^aid wath some courage, for he knew 
that Flaubert must well realize aahcrc most of the blows 
were falling It was the taste and counsel of the fourth 
young man in the room (there were rcall) four) that were 
being called into question, and although Alfred was not 
once mentioned b) name, Flaubert almost trembled as the 
implications of Bouilhet’s words became clear “Tlie faults 
of Saint Antoine are there not because they are inherent in 
your character, but because they were inherent in Alfred’s,” 
he seemed to be saying Alfred took you in charge when 
you were very young, and ever since, with one exception. 
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you have been writing what he would have wished you to 
write The one book which bears the mark of your own 
good style was wTitten without Alfred’s influence ” 

Confessions, prose-poems, and pseudo-novels being out- 
worn, Louis summed up, it was not to the romantics that a 
young man in the mid-nineteenth century, with a talent for 
writing prose, could profitably look for inspiration and 
guidance Such a young man, he declared, should write a 
real, a realistic novel for it was m the novel concerned 
with living human beings and their daily life that the future 
of prose almost certainly lay. And for that purpose it was 
necessary to study the one good model available For there 
was one A model who pointed the way to the future, a 
model not without faults, yet with many virtues, particu- 
larly for Gustave Flaubert And Bouilhet proceeded to name 
him, and as he had expected, Flaubert cried out with horror 
Bal/ac’ 

The enemy of romanticism • The man who wrote novels 
about the sordid material concerns and financial machina- 
tions of the boirrgeois > Why, at fifteen Flaubert had written 
a perfect imitation of a Balzac story ' Balzac wrote with no 
style whatever ' Wliat had Balzac to do with Gustave Flau- 
bert' This was too much' For an instant the whole new 
confidence m Louis threatened to founder 

But Bouilhet replied with calm assurance that the objec- 
tivity and precision of Balzac were precisely the antidotes 
that Flaubert needed, and that if Flaubert were to write a 
novel about the bourgeois (a class which had always inter- 
ested him and which he was wrong to believe unworthy of 
literary treatment), emphasizing their emotional rather 
than their material concerns and employing a good style of 
his own, the result would be something new m the history 
of literature It might even be the famous thunderclap, 
which Saint Antoine was not ' 

It took Loms some time several hours, m fact to say 
this, for he went into great detail, analysing Balzac with 
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slirewdness and appreciation, pointing out llO^^ Flaubert 
could profit b} a studj of Balzac and at the same time 
de\elop the qualities iNhich aaere original to himself And 
then he stood up, said with a smilo that those "were all the 
opinions he had to offer, and suggested that since it •v\as 
no^^ eight o’clock in the morning and broad daj light, thej 
all go to bed 

Shocked and bewldered , } et spellbound, Flaubert as the 
last to nse It t^as Max as ho opened the door of the ‘^tudy, 
and as he did so he caught sight of a black dress disappear- 
ing up the stairs it ssas impossible to knou hou long 
Madame Flaubert had been anxiously listening One 
behind the other, silently, the three fnends uent to their 
rooms 

It u as a long time before Flaubert fell asleep Among the 
thousand thoughts that surged m his brain uas the roaliza 
tion that he had changed guides Alfred’s memoiy uould 
neaer die, but nou his place uas taken The catastrophe of 
haMng Saint AtUoinc pronounced a failure uas lessened by 
the fact of Louis’s pre«once confidence m Ins fnends >\as 
Flaubert’s ounto refuge 

Tile next e^ cning, in the garden under the tulip tree, 
the fnends bnefiy resumed the discussion 

“You mean,” Flaubert asked, “if for example the }oung 
daughter of a bourgeois family here in Normandy suffered 
from religious mania, had mjstical con\ creations in the 
midst of the most hanal surroundings, I might untc on a 
sub 3 ect like that, painting her background exactly and 
giving my imagination free rein m the emotional 
parts?” 

“Not too free,” said Bouilhet *‘E\en those parts gam m 
being precise Choose >our subject carefully, choose one 
that \^all fit ^ on, then go ahead And for the sake of your 
self and the neighbours,” he laughed, “it might be wise to 
change the scene from Normandy to Picardy or Flanders, 
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wliere tlie bourgeois are much the same but where they 
don’t know you’ ” 

“ It won’t be easy,” Flaubert answered “But I’ll try.” 

The next day Louis returned to Rouen and Max too said 
farewell, there was still much to do in Pans before embark- 
ing at Marseille As he left, Madame Flaubert bowed 
coldly, and as soon as he had gone she infoimed her son 
that both his friends were jealous of him and tliat it was for 
that reason that they had spoken of the Tentation as they 
had Flaubert laughed at her and put the manusci ipt away 
in a drawer obeying to that extent Bouilliet’s recommen- 
dation that he burn it In a di awei it would harm no one 
^ and some day, perhaps 

During the following weeks, while Flaubert was liusy 
with preparations for departme to the land of Saint 
Anthony, Bouilhet came out as often as he could, and it 
was during these last talks that their affection and their 
understanding fully blossomed Bouilhet was the one young 
man of the fom' who had to earn his o^vn living, the only 
one who had had even a momentaiy gleam of hope in 
human progress and regeneration, and it was his contact 
and concern with the human race, until matters of daily 
existence, that made him invaluable as a fi lend for Flaubert 
He was the luckiest accident of Flaubert’s life And Flau- 
bert was the one friend in whose literary ability Louis 
believed Alfred he had scarcely known, but of him he had 
finally given his literary opinion, and of Max, the only one 
so far to have put his name before the public, he had nevei 
expressed any opinion whatever He had not, for example, 
pointed out that theie was a difference in quality between 
the Flaubert and the Du Camp chapters m the Breton book, 
or between the Flaubert Breton chapters and Max’s Sou- 
venirs et Pay sages Orient. As Flaubert packed they 
talked about the Tentation and about the kind of book the 
next could be “Above all,” said Bouilhet, “forget work’ 
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Enjoy yourself* See all jou can* We'll talk, about all this 
on your return*” And Flaubert resolved to obey him in 
this as in everything else Bouilhet’s presence still soothed 
his hurt, and it was not until a bit later, when Bouilhet was 
far away, that he was to begin to feel the real throb of the 
wound 

It IS scarcely to be wondered at that as he prepared to 
leave for Egvpt — ^that dream of all his life — ^Flaubert 
thought gloomily of himself as an unsuccessful writer The 
thunderclap — ^what a damp rocket it had turned out to be* 
Almost three years’ work, sixteen months’ writing, gone to 
the devil* What he quite naturally failed to appreciate was 
that despite his preoccupation with Saint Antoine during the 
four years since his visit to Genoa, the writing of that book 
had not been his only eiqierience in that time The tragedies 
m his home, the sensuality and disillusionment of the affair 
\vith Louise, his love for his three friends, the laborious 
composition of the Breton book these had been as valuable 
as was Louis’s bitter medicine They formed a large part of 
the material on which he was to draw for his future work 

Many notes of exhortation and reminder passed back and 
forth between Croisset and the Place de la Madeleine as 
October advanced Finally the equipment was completed 
It included up to date camping paraphernalia, Max’s bulky 
photographic apparatus, copies of Les Orientates and Feuilles 
d' Automnc, from which the voung travellers could not bear 
to be separated, a supply of aphrodisiac lozenges with which 
to buv the good -will of desert sheikhs, and a considerable 
number of “H Penny’s Patent Metallic Notebooks — war 
ranted if written on with his prepared pencils to be as plain 
and durable as Ink They will be found of great advantage 
to travellers and all persons who wish to preserve their 
writing ” 

Their boat was to sail on the fourth of No\ ember 
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THE ORIENTAL JOURNEY 


FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTFS 

I LEFT Croisset on Monday, October 22, 1849 Of the 
servants who said good bye to me as I left, only Bossifere, the 
gardener, seemed to me to be really moved For me the 
moment of emotion had come two days before, on Satur- 
day, when I put away m> pens and papers The weather 
was neither good nor bad At the station, Achilla’s wife and 
their little girl, also Bouilhet In the coach tvith us, sitting 
almost opposite me, was the maid of the prefect of the Seine 
Inf^neure, a small dark woman tvith fnzzy hair 
The next day we had dinner wth Monsieur Cloquet 
M) mother was sad during the entire meal Hamard was 
astonished that I should be going to the Orient, and asked 
me why I didn’t prefer to stay in Pans, where I could ‘‘see 
the plays of Mohbre and study Andrd Chenier ” 

Wednesda;) at four o’clock we left for Nogent My unde 
Parain kept us waiting and I was afraid we should miss the 
tram, which would have seemed a bad omen Finally he 
amved, a fancy parasol (a present for lus granddaughter) 
hanging from his wrist 

From Pans to Nogent nothing, a gentleman m white 
gloves sat opposite me In the evening, much embracing of 
family, etc 

The next day, Thursday — atrocious day, the worst I have 
ever spent I was not to leave till the day after the next, but 
I determined to go at once, it was unbearable Eternal 
strolls with my mother in the little garden I set my depar 
ture for five, the clock seemed to stand still I placed my 
hat in the living room and sent my trunk on ahead to the 
171 
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station , I had only to run out Farewell visits from the local 
bourgeois among them Madame Dainez of the post office 
Also Monsieur Morin, the postmastei , who as he left shook 
hands with me ovei the gate, saying “You are going to 
see a great countiy, a great lehgion, a gieat people, etc ” 

Finally I got away My mother was sitting in an arm- 
chair beside the fire, and in the midst of caressing her and 
talking with her I suddenly kissed her on the forehead, 
rushed from the loom, seized my hat, and ran out of the 
house How she screamed when I closed the door of the 
living-room behind me ' It i eminded me of her scream ]ust 
after the death of my father, when she took his hand 

My eyes were dry, and I felt no emotion except nervous- 
ness and even a kind of anger, my face must have looked 
set I lit a cigai, and my cousin Bonenfant ran out and 
joined me He spoke to me of the necessity, of the advis- 
ability, of making a wall, or leaving a power-of-attorney 
some disaster might overtake my mothei in my absence, etc 
I have never experienced such a feeling of hati ed towards 
anyone as towai ds him at that moment God has probably 
forgiven him for the wrong he did me, but the memory’' of 
It 'vnll always remain \wth me He nearly drove me mad 
I was able to shut him up without being impolite 

At the station entrance, a priest and four nuns bad 
omen I And all afternoon a dog m the neighbourhood has 
been howling dismally I emy stiong men wdio don’t 
notice those things at such moments 

, My uncle Param said nothing to me at all a pi oof of the 
largeness and goodness of his heart I shall always be more 
grateful to him for his silence than for the greatest possible 
service 

In the waiting-room there was a gentleman (a business 
acquaintance of Bonenfant) who ivas deploring the fate of 
dogs who travelled in the baggage-car “They are with 
unknown dogs who give them fleas, the small dogs are 
smothered by the big dogs, one would rather pay a little 
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more, etc ” Suddenly Fugenie appeared, m tears “Mon 
sieur Parain • Madame Flaubert wants you, she is having 
hj sterics l ” And they huiried off together 

From Nogent to Pans what a ride ’ I closed the windovss 
(I >\as alone in the compartment), held my handkerchief to 
my mouth, and wept After a time the «ound of my own 
voice brought me to myself, then the sobs began again At 
one point I felt so giddy that I was afraid “ Calm yourself' 
Calm yourself'” I opened the window, the moon, sur- 
rounded by a halo of mist, was shining in puddles, it was 
cold I thought of my mother, her face all contracted from 
weeping, the droop at the comers of her mouth 

Montereau I went into the station restaurant and 
drank three or four glasses of rum, not to try to forget things, 
but just to do something, anything 

Then my miserv took another form I conceived the idea 
of returning (At every station I was on the point of getting 
out, only the fear of being a coward kept me from it ) I 
imagined the voice of Eugdnie, crying “Madame' 
Madame' It’s Monsieur Gustave'” I could give my mother 
this enormous pleasure at once, it depended solely on me 
1 lulled myself wth this idea, I was exhausted, and it 
relaxed me 

Arntal in Pans interminable wait for my baggage I 
cross the city, via the Marais and the Place Royale I had 
to make up my mind before am\ mg at Maxima’s He was 
out Aimee receives me, tries to stir up the fire Maxime 
returns at midnight I felt deflated, and completely un 
decided He told me it was up to me to choose, and finally 
I decided not to return to Nogent At one o’clock in the 
morning, after hours of sobbing and anguish such as no 
other separation had ever caused me, I wrote a letter to my 
mother The next two days I ll^ed lavislilj — ^huge dinners, 
quantities of wine, visits to brothels The senses are not far 
removed from the emotions, and my tortured nerves needed 
relaxation 
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FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Pans, October 26, 1849, 

One o'clock in the monung 

You are probably sleeping now, my poor darling. How 
you must have wept to-night i So did I, I assure you* 
Tell me how you are , keep nothing from me , for if I should 
find out later that this trip of mine were really too much for 
you to bear I should be filled witli horrible remorse Max 
is very good to me , you have no reason to fear on that score 
I found our passpoi ts i eady Everj’thing has gone smoothly 
a good sign Adieu This is my fiist letter, otheis will 
soon follow To-moiiow I will send you a longer one And 
you? Write me volumes Overflow into yom letters' 
Adieu I hug you, my heart is full of you A thousand 
lasses. 


FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Pans, October 26, 1849, 
Later in the day. 

[From the second of eight letters written to his mother between his 
depcirture from Nogent and his embarkation at Marseille ] 

One day has gone by, poor darling, probably the worst 
How wretched you must have been to-day ' I keep thinking 
of your dear sad face . Max has been kindness itself, 
even offering to see about trains should I decide to return to 
Nogent It IS understood between us that once we have seen 
Egypt, if we are not well, or if I feel I cannot remain away 
from you, or if you call me back, I ^vlll return So do not 
torment yourself in advance, have no fears, I feel that the 
longing to be back with you will see me through ever3d;hing 
Oh, how I will hug you when I return, my darling ' 
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FROM THE “SOUVENIRS LITT^ RAIRES** OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

We were to leave Pans on the U\enty ninth of October 
Flaubert had taken his mother to her family at Nogent sur 
Seme, and on the t^^ enty sixth he came to stay vnth me I 
had not been a^^a^e that he intended to come, but ■i\hen I 
returned home that e\cmng my servant told me he had 
amved 

I did not see him at first i^hen I entered my study, but 
after a moment I saw that he ^^as stretched out at full length 
on a black bearskin in front of a bookcase I thought he as 
sleeping, but then I heard him sigh I have never beheld 
such a state of prostration, and his size and appearance of 
physical strength made it all the more remarkable Wlien 
I questioned him he replied wth lamentations 

“Never again im11 I see my mother or my country ! This 
yourney is too long, too distant, it is tempting Providence * 
What madness* "NMiy are ^^e going?” I ^^as dismayed He 
told me that he had left his study at Croissel exactly as 
though he >> ere going to return to it the next day — on the 
table a book open at the page he had last read, his dressing- 
go^vn th^o^■v^l over a chair, his shppers near the divan “It 
IS unlucky to take precautions,” he told me, and then, 
refernng to my grandmother’s death, said cruelly “You 
are lucky, you lea've no one behind ” 

I ga\e him the night in which to recover from this state 
of discouragement, but the next morning before he was up I 
went into his room “There is nothing that obliges you to 
leave with me,” I said “If you think the trip is more than 
you can do you ought to give it up I >vill go alone ” The 
struggle was brief “No*” he cned “I’d be so ridiculous 
that I’d ne\er dare look at myself in a mirror again* ” 
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The arrival of Bouilhet and of my fiiend Louis de Cor- 
menin, ■who came to keep us company dm mg the last days, 
was a diversion foi him He tin cw off his languoi and was 
himself again 

On the twenty-eighth we had a fnle\^ell dinnei Theo- 
phile Gautier, Louis de Cormenin, Bouilhet, Flaubert, and 
I dined in one of the private looms of the lestamant Les 
Trois Frbres Piovengaux, in the Palais Royal, and spent the 
evening talking of art, hteiatmc, and the ancient woild 
Flaubert, very keyed up, spoke of discovering the sources 
of the Nile Gautier urged me to become a Mussulman, that 
I might wear silken robes and kiss the black stone at Mecca 
Louis de Cormenin was depiessed because of my depaitiue, 
and Bouilhet silently gna^^ed the end of Ins cigar aftei 
en]oming us to think of him if we should find ourselves m 
the presence of some lelic of Cleopatra As ^^e sepaiated, 
we said affectionate farewells 

The express did not exist in those days, and it was a long 
jornney fiom Paris to Maiseille On the fs\enty-ninth we 
took the stage-coach, then the steamei fiom Chalon to Lyon, 
then the Rlione boat as fai as Valence, where "we were 
stopped by fog, then a postchaise to Avignon, and finally the 
railway, which took us to Marseille on November 1 On 
the fourth, m oveicast, dirty weathei, we boarded the Ahl, 
a steam packet of 250 hoisepower which rolled like a 
druuken man and made but little headway 

I cannot say that Flaubert had no recurrence of his mel- 
ancholy He stood for a long time leaning against the side, 
gazing at the coast of Provence as it gi adually disappeared 
into the fog After eleven days of ^^nnd and hea-yy seas, we 
sighted the shore of Egypt, and on the fifteenth of November 
1849, we disembarked at Alexandria 
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FLAUBEUT TO HIS MOTIirU 

TilaUa Onhoatdthc^'^Ntl''' 

Night of JI cditr^ida) — 1 hut sda ) , 
Novctn^r 7-5, 1S19 

One of llio mo<t conucal looking facts i*; Moximt’s 
He dxl not expect to be ‘:ick, jioorbo), nnd rcconimtndtd me 
to the attention of the «hip\ doctor, ^^hc^tO'? 1 ha^tn’l had 
0 moment’s discomfort and he scarccU stojis siifftring for n 
second As to his scr\ant Sk titi, lit puts on a bold front, 
but he IS hardl} on) steadier on his feet than hi master 


o 

rLAunritT to ms motiu n 

^Icjmidrta, Noirmbcr 77, 75/P 
Wien \ac were t\ao hoiu^ out from the coast of L^pt 
I aaent into the boa% aaith the chief quartermo«itr ond sa\> 
the seraglio of Abbas Pnsha like a black domt on the blue 
of the Mcditernnoaii 1 he sun uas blaring do\Mi on it I 
had m) first '=ight of the Orient through, or nthtr in, a 
gloumg light that t\as like melttd sihcr on the sea Soon 
the shore became distinguishable, and the first thing \%e sa\^ 
on land a pair of camels led b) their drl^c^, then, on 
the dock, some Arabs jk iccfull) fishin^ Landing took place 
amid the most dcifomng uproar iniogunblc Negroes 
Negresses, camels, turbans, cudgelhngs to right ond left, and 
guttural cries that hurt tht eardrums I am gulping dou n a 
>%holc bell)ful of colours, like a donke) filling himself mth 
hay Cudgelhngs pla) a great role here, e^er)onc ^^ho 
^^cars clean clothes beats e\cr)one a\ho s%cars> dirt) ones, 
and tshen I say clothes I mean a pair of short brcechts You 
sec man) gentlemen sauntering along the streets chd in 
nothing but a shirt and a long pipe Ijvcopt in the ^e^) 

K 
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lowest classes, all women are veiled, and m their noses they 
wear ornaments which hang down and sway from side to 
side like the face-drops of a horse On the other hand, if you 
don’t see their faces, you see their entire bosoms As you 
change countries, you find that modesty changes its location, 
like a bored traveller who keeps shifting from one seat in 
the carriage to another One curious thing here is the 
respect, or rather the terror, that everyone displays in the 
presence of “Franks,” as they call Europeans. We have 
had bands of ten or twelve Arabs, advancing across the 
whole width of a street, break apart to let us pass Alex- 
andria IS really almost a European city, full of Englishmen, 
Italians, etc. Yesterday we saw a magnificent procession 
celebrating the circumcision of the son of a rich merchant 
This morning we saw Cleopatra’s Needles (two huge 
obelisks on the shorefront), Pompey’s column, the cata- 
combs, and Cleopatra’s baths To-morrow we leave for 
Rosetta, whence we shall return in three or four days We 
go slowly and don’t get overtired, living sensibly and clad 
in flannel from head to foot, even though the temperature 
indoors is sometimes 50 degrees [Reaumur] As to ophthal- 
mia, It IS found only among people of “the most vile con- 
dition,” as they say here A young doctor who has been in 
Egypt for five years told me this morning that he has not 
known of a single case among well-to-do people or Euro- 
peans So don’t be afraid Be brave I’ll come back m good 
repair 


FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Alexandria^ November 23, 1849 
We set out at daybreak last Sunday, saddled and booted, 
harnessed arid armed, with four men running behind us and 
our dragoman, mounted on his mule, carrying our coats and 
provisions The desert begins at the very gates of Alex- 
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andna first mounds of ‘^nnd co>crcd lierc and there ^vlth 
palms, and then dunes ^^h!cll stretch on cndlc‘;sl^ 

At a place called Edku (jou wll find it on jour map) we 
took a ferrj and there our four runners bought «omc dates 
from a camel dna er aalio^^e beasts aa ere laden wlh them A 
mile or luo further on "iNe were lading trnnquillj along side 
bj side, a hundred feet in front of our runners, >ahon sud 
denlj e hoard loud cncs from behind We turned, and saw 
our men in a tumult, ]o«;lhng and pushing one another and 
making <igns for us to turn back Sa«clli dn<hed off at a 
gallop, his \ eh et jacket streaming out behind him, and dig 
ging our spurs into our horses we followed after to the scene 
of the conflict It was occasioned, wo di'co\orod, bj the 
owner of the datc<, who had been following In^ cameU at a 
distance and who, coming upon our men and seeing that 
thej were eating dnte«, had behoaed thej hod stolon them 
and had fallen on them with his cudgel 

But when he saw us three ruffians descending upon him 
wnth nflcs slung o^c^ our saddles, roles were rcNcr«cd, and 
from the beater which he was, he became the beaten 
Courage returned to our men, and the) fell upon him with 
their sticks in such a waj that his backside was soon resound 
ing with blow after blow lo escape, he ran into the sea, 
lifting up his robe to keep it drj, but bis assailants followed 
Tlio higher he lifted his robe, the greater the area he ex- 
posed to their cudgels, which rattled on him like drumsticks 
You can’t imagine nnj thing funnier than that man’s black 
behind amidst llic white foam churned up bj the combat 
Tlic rest of us stood on the shore, laughing like fools, mj 
sides still ache when I think of it Two dajs later, coming 
back from Rosetta, we met the same camels as thej were 
returning from Alexandria Percei\ing us from afar, the 
owner hasulj loft his beasts and made a long detour in the 
desert to a\oid us — a precaution which diverted us con 
siderably You would scarcely bcho\D the important role 
phyed bj the cudgel in this part of the world, buffets arc 
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distributed with a sublime prodigality, always accom- 
panied by loud cries, it’s the most genuine kind of local 
colour you can think of 

At SIX m the evening, after a sunset which made the sky 
look like melted red paint and the sand of the desert like 
ink, we arrived at Rosetta and found all the gates closed 
At the name of Sohman Pasha they opened, groaning softly 
like the doors of a barn The streets were dark, and so 
narrow that there was ]ust room enough for a single horse- 
man We went through the bazaars, where each shop was 
lit by a glass of oil hanging from a cord, and arrived at the 
barracks The pasha received us on his sofa, surrounded by 
blacks who brought us pipes and coffee After many cour- 
tesies and compliments, we were given supper and shown to 
our beds, which were equipped with excellent mosqmto- 
netting The next morning, while we were washing, the 
pasha came into our room followed by the regimental doctor, 
an Italian who spoke French perfectly and did us the 
honours of the city Thanks to him we spent a very agree- 
able day When he learned my name and that I was the 
son of a doctor, he said he had heard of Father and had 
often seen his name cited It was no small satisfaction to me, 
dear Mother, to think that the memory of Father was still 
useful to me, serving as a kind of protection at this distance 
That reminds me that in the depths of Brittany, too, at 
Guerande, the local doctor told me he had quoted Father in 
his thesis Yes, poor darling, I think of you both con- 
stantly, as my body continues on its journey, my thoughts 
keep turning backward and bury themselves in days past . . 

FROM Flaubert’s travel notes 

First night on the Nile Feelings of contentment, of 
lyricism I make gestures, recite lines from Bomlhet, cannot 
bring myself to go to bed, think of Cleopatra The water is 
yellow and very smooth, a few stars Well wrapped in my 
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pelisse, I fall asleep on my camp bed, on deck Such 
rapture' I awoke before Maxime, in wal mg, he stretched 
out his left hand instinctively, to see if I was there 

On one side, the desert, on the other, a green meadow 
With Its sycamores it resembles from a distance a Norman 
plain with Its apple trees The desert is a reddish grey 
Two of the pyramids come into view, then a smaller one 
To our left, Cairo appears, huddled on a hill , the dome of the 
mosque of Mohammed Ah behind it, the bare Mokattam 
hills 

Arrival in Bulaq, confusion of landing, a few less cudgel 
lings than at Alexandria, however 

From Bulaq to Cairo, road along a kind of embankment 
planted with acacias We come into the Ezbekiya, all land 
scaped Trees, greenery Take rooms at the H6tel d’Orient 

FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Cairo, December 2, 

Here we are at Cairo, poor darling, where we shall prob 
ably stay the entire month of December, until the return of 
the pilgrims from Mecca, which should take place in a little 
more than three weeks We are going to visit Cairo care 
fully, and force ourselves to do some work e\ery evening, a 
thing we have not yet done Towards the first of January 
we shall board a Nile boat and go up the river for six weeks, 
then drift down it and return here The entire journey to 
Upper Egypt is extremely easy and without the slightest 
danger of any kind, especiallj at this season when the heat 
is far from excessive If ■you would like to haye an inven 
tory of what I wear these days, poor darling, here it is 
flannel body belt, flannel shirt, flannel drawers, thick 
trousers, warm vest, large neck cloth, with an overcoat, 
besides, morning and evening, and under my red tarboosh 
I wear two white skull caps 

It’s at Cairo that the Orient begins Alexandria is too 
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diluted with Europeans to have kept a very pui’e local 
colour Here there are fewer hats We haunt the bazaars, 
the caKs, the mosques, and especially the buffoons strol- 
ling comedians of great talent, whose ]okes are more than 
indelicate One of our first visits was to the slave market 
What contempt for human flesh ’ Socialism is not very near 
in Egypt I am lost m admiration of the camels who keep 
crossing the streets and lying down between the shops in 
the bazaars 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

Little street behind the Hdtel d’Orient We are taken 
upstairs into a large room A kind of alcove projects out over 
the street, on each side of the alcove, little windows which 
cannot be shut Opposite the alcove, a large window with- 
out frame or glass, through it, a palm-tree On a large 
divan to the left, two women squatting, on a kind of mantel- 
piece, a night-light and a bottle of raki La Triestma came 
down, a small woman, blonde, red-faced The first of the 
two women thick lips, snub-nosed, gay, brutal poco 

matta, 6’zgnor,” said La Triestma, the second, large black 
eyes, straight nose, tired plaintive air, probably the mistress 
of some European She understands two or three words of 
French and has heard of the Legion of Honour La Tries- 
tina was violently afraid of the police, begged us to make 
no noise Abbas Pasha [the viceroy], who is fond only of 
men, makes things difficult for women, in this public- 
house It IS forbidden to dance or play music Nevertheless 
she played the darabukka on the table with her fingers, 
while the other, having rolled her girdle and knotted it 
low on her hips, danced, she did an Alexandrian dance 
which consists, as to arm movements, in raising the edge of 
each hand alternately to the forehead Another dance 
arms stretched straight out frontways, upper arm a little 
bent, the torso motionless, the pelvis quivers. Preliminary 
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ablutions of these hdics A litter of kittens had to he 
remo\ed from xnj bed Hadclj did not undo her )acket, 
making; signs to shou me she hid pim in her clicst 

Effect she in front of me, rustling her clothes, noise made 
bj the golden coins m her hair — a clear-cut, quiet sound 
Moonlight She carried a torch 

On the matting her firm flesh Bronze Sha^en Fattj 
but drj She helped me to get back into mj clothes Her 
^^ords in Arabic that I did not understand Questions of 
three or four I’vords, *15 she %%aitcd for the nns^^er, her ejes 
seemed to enter into mine and mine into hers, the intensitj 
of her look tvas doubled Expression of Joseph (the drago 
man) amid all this Lo\cmoking bj interpreter 

fLAUUFKT TO HIS COUSIN 
MADAME DONLNFANT 

Cmro, December 4t 1849 

First of all, dear rclatno<, let me tell jou that I don't 
knoi> hoi\ to thank } ou for the tender care 5 ou are laN ishing 
on mj poor mother She needs it badlj , I can assure jou, 
and ^^^thout jou I don't kno^^ what would become of her 
In a letter I recened jesterday, she speaks of returning to 
Rouen towards the end of December I think she would 
do well to sta) tlierc ns short a time as po^’siblc and then 
come back to }ou, there is no place where she would be 
better off 

Wlien you answ cr this, dear Ol^mpe, tell me franklj how 
she IS, whether or not she is too ‘^od, etc She is being ^crJ 
reasonable in her letters, but I am afraid she maj be wTiling 
them With great care, and, out of fear of depressing mo, 
putting on a bra\ e front to mask her true state of mind In 
any case, hide nothing from me in this I appeal to your 
frankness and your kind heart You probably took her in 
your arms that oening when I left how she wept! I thank 
30 U for all the tenderness you ga^e her at that tcmble 
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moment None of it is lost I gather up every drop of it and 
store It in a safe place. . . 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

The p3’Tamids Set out at noon on Fiiday, Alax mounted 
on a white hoise that kept ]erking its head, Sassctti also on a 
white horse, myself on a hay, Joseph on a donkey. At Giza 
we saw stretching out ahead of us an immense, very gi een 
meadow, until squares of black soil which arc the plots most 
recently ploughed, the last abandoned by the flood they 
stand out like India ink on the solid gi een I think of the 
invocation to Isis “Hail, hail, black soil of Egypt*” The 
soil of Egypt IS black. Some buffaloes grazing, now and 
again a waterless, muddy brook in which our horses sink to 
their knees , soon we ai e crossing great puddles of water or 
brooks 

About half-past tliree we aie almost on the edge of the 
desert, the p}aamids looming up ahead of us I can hold 
myself in no longer, and dig in my spurs, my horse bursts 
into a gahop, splashing thiough the swamp. Two minutes 
later Maxime followed suit Fmiousrace I begin to shout 
in spite of myself, we climb lapidly up to the Sphinx, clouds 
of sand s^vlrhng about us For a time our Arabs followed us, 
saying “Oh* Oh* Oh’” It giew laigei and laiger and 
seemed to rise out of the gi ound like a dog gi adually lifting 
Itself up 

View of the Sphinx Abu-el-Houl (Father of Tenor) 
The sand, the pyramids, the Sphinx, all giey and bathed 
m a rosy light, the sky perfectly blue, eagles slowly wheeling 
and soaring over the tops of the pyramids. We stop before 
the Sphinx, it seems to fix us uitli a teiiifying stare, 
Maxime is quite pale, I am afraid of becoming giddy, and 
try to conquer my emotion We ride off madty at fuU 
speed We walk our horses slowly around the base of the 
pyramids Our baggage is late m coming, night falls 
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The tent is nised Dinner Effect of tin little t\liitc 
cloth lantern hanging from the tent pole Our guns are 
stacked The Arabs sit in a circle around their fire or sleep 
under their blankets in the holes they dig in the sand ■with 
their hands , they he there like corpses in their shrouds I 
fall asleep in my pelisse, noticing all these things, the 
Arabs sing in a monotonous tone, I hear one telling a story 
Desert life 

At t\vo o’clock Joseph ttakes us, thinking that day is 
breaking, but it was only a white cloud on the opposite 
horizon, and the Arabs had mistaken Sinus for Venus I 
smoke a pipe in the starlight, looking up at the sl^, a 
jackal howls 

Ascent Up at fi\c — the first — and ^^ash in front of the 
tent in the canvas pail We licar sc\crnl jackals barking 
Ascent of the great pjTamid, the one to the right (Cheops) 
The stones t\hich at a distance of t\%o liundred paces seem 
the size of paving blocks arc m realitj — ^the smallest of 
them — ^three feet high, gcnenllj thoj come up to our 
chests Wc go up at the left hand corner (opposite the 
pyramid of Kheplircn), the Arabs push and pull me, I am 
quickly exhausted, it is desperately tiring I stop five or 
SIX times on the vvaj up Maxime started before me and 
goes fast Finally I arrive at the top 

On the side of the pjTamid lit by the rising sun I see a 
business card ‘‘Humbert, Polisher,” fastened to tlic stone 
with pins (Pathetic condition of Maxime, who has raced 
up the pyramids ahead of me to put it there, he nearly 
died of breathlessness ) Imbeciles have written their names 
everywhere “Buffard, 79 Rue Saint Martin, wallpaper 
manufacturer,” in black letters, some Englishman has 
written “Jenny Lind”, almost all the names are modern 
Easy descent at the opposite corner 

After breakfast we visit the interior of the pyramid 
Smooth, even comdor (like a sewer) which you descend, 
then another corridor ascends, we slip on bats’ dung It 
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seems that these corridors were made to peimit the huge 
coffins to he drawn slowly into place 

As we emerged on hands and knees from one of the 
corridors, we meet a party of Englishmen who are coming 
in, they are in the same position as we, exchange of 
civilities, each party proceeds on its way. 

FLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

CaiT o, end of December 1849 
De Saltatoribus We have not yet seen an;y dancing girls, 
they are all in exile in Upper Egypt But we have seen 
dancing men. Oh’ Oh' Oh' That was us, calling you I 
was indignant and very sad that you were not here. 

Three or four musicians playing curious instruments (we 
shall bring some home) took up their positions at the end of 
the hotel dmmg-ioom while one gentleman was still having 
his dinner and the rest of us were sitting on the divan 
smoking our pipes As dancers, imagine t^^o scoundrels, 
quite ugly, but charming in their coiruption, in the inten- 
tional degradation of their glances andthe femininity of then 
movements, their eyes painted ivith antimony and dressed as 
women For costume, they had ^'\^de tiousers and an em- 
broidered jacket The latter came down to the epigastrium, 
whereas the trouseis, held up by an enormous cashmere 
girdle folded double seveial times, began only at the 
bottom of the stomach, so that the entire stomach, the loins, 
and the beginning of the buttocks are naked, seen through 
a black gauze held tight against the skin by the upper and 
lower garments. At eveiy movement, this gauze ripples 
with a mysterious, transparent undulation The music 
never changed or stopped during the two hours The flute 
IS shrill, you feel the tlrrob of the tambourines in your breast, 
the voice of the singer dominates everything The dancers 
advance and retreat, moving the pelvis with a short convul- 
sive movement A quivering of the muscles is the only way 
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to describe it, "w hen the pelvis mo'v es, the rest of the body is 
motionless, when tke breast shakes, nothing else moves In 
this manner they advance towards jou, their arms extended 
and rattling a kind of metal castanct, and their faces, under 
the rouge and the s\Neat, remain more expressionless than 
a statue^s By that I mean they never smile The effect is 
produced by the grav it} of the head in contrast to the lascivi- 
ous movements of the bod} Sometimes they he down flat 
on their backs, like a woman in bed, then rise up with a 
movement of the loins similar to that of a tree w Inch swnngs 
back into place after the wnnd has stopped In their bownngs 
and salutations their great trousers suddenl} infiitD like 
oval balloons, then seem to melt away, expelling the air 
that swells them From time to lime, during the dance, the 
impresario who brought them pla}s around them, kissing 
them on the stomach and the loins, and makes obscene 
remarks in an effort to pul additional spice into a thing 
which IS ahead} quite clear in itself It is too beautiful to 
be exciting I doubt whether we slioll find the women as 
good as the men, the ugliness of the latter adds greatl} to 
the thing as Art I had a heidache for the rest of the da} 

The other da} 1 took a bath I was alone in the depths of 
the hot room, watching the da} light fade through the great 
circles of glass in the dome Hot water was flowing ever}- 
vvhere, stretched out mdolcntl} I thought of a quantity of 
things as mv pores tranquill} dilated It is v cry v oluptuous 
and sweetl} melancholy, to take a bath like that quite alone, 
lost in those dark rooms where the slightest noise resounds 
like a cannon shot, while the naked Kellaks call out to one 
another as they massage you, turning }ou over like em- 
balmers prepanng }ou for the tomb 

We chat with priests of all the religions The poses and 
attitudes which the people take are sometimes really beauti- 
ful We have them translate songs, tales, traditions — the 
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most genuinely popular and oriental things possible We 
hire scholars for this that is literally true We act with 
considerable swank, and permit ourselves much insolence 
and enormous hbeity of language The proprietor of our 
hotel thinks that we sometimes go a little far One of these 
days we are to have a visit from some sorcerers always m 
the hope of seeing more beautiful oriental movements. 

Go to see my mother often, keep up her courage, write to 
her when she is away, the poor woman needs it. And in the 
evening, when you come home and the verses do not come 
and you think of me, and are bored, take a sheet of paper 
and write me everything, everything that comes into your 
head I devoured your letter when it came, and have 
re-read it several times 

FROM THE ‘‘SOUVENIRS LITT:erAIRES” OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

This man was relatively learned He knew everything 
about the precepts of Islamism, about Mohammedan cus- 
toms, and about the cabbalistic lore which is so thoroughly 
interwoven with religious ceremony as to form a part of the 
liturgy We made an arrangement with him For three 
francs an hoin: he was to spend four hours ivith us daily, 
replying to the questions which we put to him It was 
money well earned and wisely spent. It was I who led the 
questioning, for I had the intention of using the information 
in a book to be called Mohammedan Morals Birth, circum- 
cision, marriage, the pilgrimage to Mecca, death-rites, and 
the last ]udgment, those six points which m the Orient sum 
up almost the whole of life, were fully treated by Khalil 
Effendi, and we took notes as we spoke Flaubert intended 
to use his memoranda for an oriental story he had in 
mind . . 
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FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHFR 

Cairo, January 1850 

Your fine long letter of tlic sixteenth arn\ od m time to bo 
a Ne^^ Year’s gift, poor darling I was making an ofncinl 
Neaa Year’s call on the Ercncli consul when tlic mail pouch 
a>as dehaered He opened it at once, and 1 seized the on 
A elope, aahich I recognized among n hundred others (my 
fingers itched to open U, but etiquette, nlns, forbade that) 
Fonunatel}, he invited us to step into h»s salon and paj 
our respects to his aMfe, and since in the pile of letters there 
as as one for her from her mother, each of us granted the 
other permission to rend his correspondence, almost before 
e\cn exchanging greetings 

A feia dnj s ago I spent a fine afternoon Max remained at 
liome to do I forget what, and I took Ilassan (a second 
dragoman w e haa o temporarily hired) and paid a a int to the 
bishop of the Copts for the «ake of a conacrsaiion witli lum 
I entered a «quare courtyard surrounded by columns, m the 
centre of w hicli w as a little garden— that is, o few large trees 
and borders of dark greenery around which ran n kind of 
latticework dnnn My dragoman, with his wade trousers 
and his large slecaed jacket, walked nhcod, I behind On 
one of the corners of the dwan was silling a «cowlmg, ovil- 
looking old pcr«onage avilh a wlutc beard, wearing a hca%’y 
pelisse, books in a baroque kind of handwTiUng w ere strew n 
all about him At a certain distance were standing three 
doctors m black robes, younger and also with long beards 
The dragoman said “Tins is a French gentleman {caiiadja 
fransaoui) aabo is iraacllmg all oaer the aaorld in search of 
knowledge, and who has come to you to conaerse of your 
religion " Tlio bishop receiacd me wath many courtesies, 
coffee was brought, and soon I began to ask questions con 
coring the Trinity , the Virgin, the Gospels, the Eucharist — 
all my old erudition of Saint jintoinc came back in a flood 
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It was superb, the sky blue above us, the trees, the quantities 
of books, the old fellow ruminating in his beard before 
answering me, myself sitting cross-legged beside him, 
gesticulating with my pencil and taking notes, while Hassan 
stood motionless, translating aloud, and the three other 
doctors, seated on their stools, nodded their heads and inter- 
preted an occasional word I enjoyed it deeply. That was 
indeed the ancient Orient, land of religions and flowing 
robes. When the bishop gave out, one of the doctors 
replaced him, and when finally I saw that they were all 
somewhat flushed, I left I am going back, for there is 
much to learn m that place Ihe Coptic rehgion is the most 
ancient of existing Christian sects, and httle or nothing is 
known about it in Europe (so far as I know). I am going 
likewise to talk with the Armenians, the Greeks, the 
Sunnites, and especially the Mohammedan scholars 

We are still waiting for the return of the caravan from 
Mecca, it is too good an event to miss, and we shall not 
leave for Upper Egypt until the pilgrims have arrived. 
There are some droU things to see, we have been told the 
horses of the priests walking over the prostrate bodies of the 
faithful, all kinds of derwshes, singers, etc 

When I think of my future (that happens rarely, for I 
generally think of nothing at all, despite the elevated 
thoughts one should have in the presence of rmns'), when 
I ask myself “ What shall I do when I return? What shall 
I write? What will I be good for? Where shall I live? 
What path shall I follow?” and the like, I am full of doubts 
and indecisions At every stage of my life I have shirked, m 
]ust this way, facing my problems, and I shall die at sixty 
before having formed any opinion concerning myself or, 
perhaps, writing anything that would have shown me my 
capabilities Is Saint Antoine a good book or a bad one? 
That IS something I often ask myself Was I really mistaken 
in It, or was it perhaps the others who were wrong? How- 
ever, I do not worry about any of this, I live like a plant. 
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iillmg myself ^Ylth sun and light, >Mth colours and fresh air 
I keep eating, «o to speak, later the problem of digestion 
\viU hate to be soUed, and that is the important thing 
You ask me tthetlier the Onent is up to tvhat I imagined 
It to be Yes, it is, and more than that it extends far bcj ond 
the narrou idea I had of it I hat e found, clearly delineated, 
et erything that tt as hazy in mj mind Facts hat e taken the 
place of suppositions — so cxcellcntlj so that it is often os 
though I ttere suddenlj coming upon old and forgotten 
dreams 


FROM FLAUBFRT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

Sunday^ January 6 [1S50] We spend the tvliolc after- 
noon shooting birds of prc} along the aqueduct \Vlntish, 
ttolf like dogs ttith pointed cars frequent this malodorous 
region, they dig holes in the sand, nests tthcrc thej he 
Carcasses of camels, horses, and donkcjs The muzzles of 
some of the dogs arc purple ttith dotted blood tint has been 
caked hy the sun, bitches in tthclp ttalk about tnth their 
big bellies, according to their nature the) bark sharpi} or 
tno^ e aside to let us p'lss A dog from another troop gets 
a far from fncndlj i\olcome here A cara^'ln of fourteen 
camels passes along the arches of the aqueduct uhilo I am 
watching for ^uUurcs The brilliant sun makes the carrion 
stink The dogs doze or iranquill} tear at the camon 

After shooting at eagles and kites we take a fe^^ shots at 
the dogs, one shot, landing near them, made them mo\ c off 
slo^^lJ, ivithout running We were on one lo^^ lull, they 
on another, all the hollow betu oen us w as in the shade One 
while dog standing poised against the sun, cars erect Tiie 
one Maxime wounded m the shoulder half turned around, 
rolled on the ground in convulsions, then went olT — ^prob 
ably to die in his hole At the place where he w as standing 
when hit, we saw a puddle of blood and a trail of drops lead- 
ing in the direction of the slaughter house Tlie latter is a 
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medium-sized enclosure about tliiee hundred paces away, 
but there is a hundied times more can ion \wtliout than 
within, where theie is little but entiails and a pool of filth 
It IS ]ust beyond, between the wall and the lull behind it, 
that one geneially sees the gieatest numbei of ■v\ heeling 
cncles of buds. All the land m this aiea is only mounds of 
ashes and broken potter}’’ On one piece of pottery, drops 
of blood 

It IS along the aqueduct that one generally finds the 
soldieis’ prostitutes, uho let themselves be taken here in 
exchange for a few paias Dining the shoot, Maxime dis- 
turbed a gioup of them, and I tieated our tliiee donkey- 
drivers to Venus at a puce of sixty paras (one and a half 
piastres about seven sous) That day, a few soldieis and 
women weie smoking at the foot of the aiclies and eating 
oranges, one of them was keeping a lookout on top of the 
aqueduct I shall never foiget the brutal movement of my 
old donkey-driver as he came down on the girl, taking her 
in his light aim, caiessing her breasts -with his left hand, 
dragging her down, all in one movement, laughing with his 
gieat white teeth His little black wooden chibuq attached 
to his back, the lags uTapped aiound the lower pait of his 
diseased legs 


FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Can o, February 3, 1850 

We shall probably leave foi Upper Egypt next Wednes- 
day, the evening of our departme we are to dine wth 
Sohman Pasha Our boat wih be waiting at his water-gate, 
and if there is a ■wind we shall get off directly after dinner. 
We’ll go up the river as quicldy as possible, stopping only 
when the wind stops a thing that doesn’t happen veiy 
often and it is on oui way back, do’wnstream, that we shall 
stop and visit places at om' leisure 

Our boat is painted blue, its lais (captain) is called 
Ibrahim There is a crew of nine For quarteis we have a 
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room will l\%o di^aiis facing cich other, n large room \Mth 
t\^o beds and a kind of alco\c for our biggige, and a third 
room where S'is«:clti will ‘iloop and which will s(.r>c as a 
storehouse as well The dngomnii will sleep on the deck 
Tlie latter is a gentleman wlio In*, not nkeii off hi*. cIothe^ 
a single time since wt hn\e hid him, his language is in 
credible and his nppeirincc c\cn more curious Howcicr, 
he is a heart) and worth) kind of fellow, with whom one 
could go to the Anlijiodes without a mrilch 

This IS indeed an amusing couiiir) \t‘stenla), for 
example, we wore in a cafe winch i** one of the be t in 
Cairo, and where there were, at the same limf as our-ehc , 
in the cafe', n donke) \ oidmg and a gcnilomnn unmliiig in a 
corner No one finds that odd, no one si)-, an) thing Some 
times a man hcside loii will get up and htgin to sn) his 
pra)ers, with great liownigs and evclaimings, as though he 
were complctol) alone No one even turns his head to 
look, it IS all natural Con )ou imagine «omtone sud 
dcnl) SO) mg grace m the Cafe do Pans? 

You a«l me about m) mw ion I have almost iioihing to 
do and 1 think that I will do almost nothing, and such being 
the case 1 should need comidcrabl) more check than I have 
to ask for on) comiiensation I am becoming Us and less 
co> Clous of ail) thing at all After m) return 1 shall resuinc 
m) good life of work m m) ^lud), in ni) comfortable arm 
chair, near )Ou, m> durlmg, and that is all I intend to do 
So, please, don't speak about pushing m)*«Llf ahead What 
should 1 push m)sclf towards? Lxcept for the aolupluous 
) 0 ) that I alwa)s feel when I «:il at m) round wTiluig table, 
what IS there that would <aUsf) me? Am I not alroad) in 
possession of ever) thing that the world considers enviable? 
I have independence, freedom of fanc), two hundred pens, 
and a knowledge of how to use them And the ii this Orient, 
particularly Eg)pt, lends to nQllcii out small worldl) 
vanities The sight of so many ruins makes )ou lose )om 
desire to build nil) tiling new, all the dust of the ancients 

N 
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tends to make you indiffeient to fame. At the present 
moment I certainly see no leason (even from a lit ei ary 
point of view) to do anytliing to get myself talked about. To 
live in Pans, to publish, to bestii myself all that seems 
unbearable, from this distance Perhaps I shall have 
changed my mind in ten minutes. 


FROM “LE NIL, EGYPTE ET NUBIE,” 

BY MAXIME DU CAMP 

Our rais was a handsome j’^oung man of tvventy-live 
named Ibrahim He spent his days sitting in the bow, 
staling straight ahead and uttering an occasional word of 
command He laiely conversed witli the sailors, ate alone, 
and never smoked For an Aiab he •\\as meticulously, 
almost elegantl}'-, clean and neat, and despite the extieme 
simplicity of his costume, which consisted of a blue go^^n 
and white tm'ban, he had a somehow loi dly air which gave 
even greater distinction to Ins daik, animated features, his 
soft and contemplative eyes One day when he removed his 
turban so that his head might be shaved, I saw that his 
one lock of han came down to his waist beautiful black 
hair that many women might have envied He was harsh 
and haughty ‘vvith his men and sometimes stiuck them, but 
if it came to giving them an example in a difficult cm rent 
he would seize the oars or the poles and propel the boat 
himself Like all Arabs, he had no resistance against 
physical pain At Muneiha, where I went ashore to make 
some purchases in the bazaais, I returned to the boat to 
find Rais Ibrahim weeping, rolling on the deck, and utter- 
ing cries of lamentation, to the dismay of his sailors A^Hiien 
I hastily asked him what was wrong, he informed me m 
tones of death that he had 3ust had a tooth pulled Regu- 
larly, every day, he said his five prayers, and he almost 
never went ashore. During the five months he was in my 
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service, I do not remember ever having to address him a 
word of reproach 

The dragoman, Joseph Bnchetti, was a singular individual 
of fifty five, thin and alert, with a long grepsh beard and, 
in the offing, a joung "wife who instantly consumed eveiy 
sou the poor feUo\^ earned He was a Genoese, and had 
sought his fortune in the Egyptian armj , in commerce, and 
in the ser^^ce of travellers, wthout e>cr having been able 
to find It He had nrrncd m Egypt after a youth replete 
with adventure, and he now knew the country almost to its 
tiniest village and its last palm His language, a mixture 
of Arabic, French, and Italian, was not alwijs easily under- 
stood Laziness, drunkenness, and women, the usinl faults 
in dragomans, were not present in Joseph, and despite an 
unparalleled vanity he was assiduous and agreeable His 
cleanliness, however, was more than doubtful cveiy morn- 
ing after havnng lightly passed over Ins eyes the slightly 
dampened corner ot a towel, he would say with satisfac- 
tion ^^AhiyoJimmontolcttcV* In all the twenty five j cars 
that the poor man had travelled in the Onent he had never 
been able to accustom himself to vermin On the coast of 
Phcemcia, at Outti Klialcd cl Mouklialid, where wc camped 
at a spot which had recently been the stopping place of a 
caravan, I was awakened bj Joseph’s groans and found him 
scratching and desperately lamenting “Q«o quantiti dc 
puces qm fa^ hon DicuV' He was unable either to read or 
write, an ignorance which caused lum constant humiliation 
and regret “At this minute I would be a colonel wnth the 
Turks or captain of a Turkish frigate, if I knew how to 
wnte,” he told me one day, and he was probabl} right He 
was never drunk, robbed me not excessivelj , obeyed orders 
quickly, and was enormouslj useful on the Nile He lived 
on fairly good terms with my servant Loms Sassetti, who 
had come with me from Pans and who in his quality of 
Frenchman despied all the “savages” with whom he was 
now in contact It is thanks to the intelligent aid of Sassetti 
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that I was able to bung to successful termination the photo- 
graphic work that I had undertaken He distilled the water 
and washed the utensils, leaving me free to devote myself 
to the fatiguing business of making negatives If, some 
day, my soiJ. is condemned to eternal damnation, it ■will be in 
punishment for the rage, the fury, the vexation aroused in 
me by my photography, an aii: which at that time was far 
from being as easy and expeditious as it is to-day 

Every time that I -snsited a monument I had my photo- 
graphic apparatus earned along and took wth me one of my 
sailors, Had)i Ismael, an extiemely handsome Nubian, 
whom I had climb up on to the luins winch I wanted to 
photograph In this way I was able to include a uniform 
scale of proportions in every one of my plates Tlie great 
difficulty was to get Hadji Ismael to stand peifectly motion- 
less while I performed my operations, and I was finally 
inspired to tell him that the brass tube of the lens jutting 
from the camera was a cannon, which would vomit a hail of 
shot if he had the misfortune to move a story winch im- 
mobilized him completely 

The day I returned from an expedition to Dendera I 
overheard the folio-wing conversation between him and Rais 
Ibrahim 

“WeU, Hadji Ismael, what ne-v^^s?” 

“None, Rais Ibrahim 'ihe thin father ordered me to 
climb up on a column which bore the huge face of an idol , 
he enveloped his head in the black veil, he turned his 
yellow cannon towards me, then he cried ‘ Do not move ' ’ 
The cannon looked at me with its little shining eye, but I 
kept very still, and it did not kill me ” 

“God IS gi'eat,” said Rais Ibrahim 

“And Mohammed is his prophet,” replied Hadji 

According to Mohammedan law, full and complete ablu- 
tion IS indispensable follo-wing certain bodily acts When a 
husband leaves the women’s apartments, for example, he 
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up against the frozen hanlts. I loiovv that the cows aie in 
their stable, that the espaheis aie coveied with their straw, 
and that from the farm-house chimney wlute smoke is 
rising slowly into the grey sky. 

I see the long terrace, Loms XVI, bordered with lindens, 
where in summer I stroll in my dressing-gown In six 
weeks the trees will be budding, each branch will be 
studded with red Then -will come the primroses yellow, 
green, rose, ins decking the grass in the courts 0 prim- 
roses, my pretty tlnngs, drop yom seeds carefully, that I 
may see you another spring • 

I see the long wall hung with roses, and the summer- 
house beside the water A clump of honeysuckle grows out- 
side, climbing up over the wrought-iron balcony At one 
o’clock of a July morning I like to fish there in the moon- 
light. 

FLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

On hoards March 13, 1850 
12 leagues beyond Syene, 

In six or seven hours we are going to pass the tiopic of 
that well-known personage Cancer It is 50 degrees 
[Reaumur] in the shade at tins moment, we are barefoot 
and clad in nothing but shirts, and I am uTiting to you on 
my divan, to the sound of the daiabuldcas of om sailors, 
who are singing and clapping their hands The sun is beat- 
ing down mercilessly on the awning over our deck The 
Nile is as flat as a river of steel. On its banks are clumps of 
tall palms The sky is blue as blue. How I miss yoid 
Every day I read the Odyssey in Greek Since we have 
been on the Nile I have done four books, we are coming 
home by way of Greece, so it may be of use to me The 
first days on board I began to wxite a httle, but I was not 
long, thank God, in realizing the ineptitude of such 
behaviour ]ust now it is best for me to be all eyes We 
live, therefore, in the grossest idleness, stretched out on 
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our divans ^^atcl^l^g everything that goes by camels, 
herds of oxen from the Sennar, boats floating down to Cairo 
laden with Negresses and elephants* tnshs We are now, 
my dear sir, in a land ^>1161^ •women go naked — one might 
say with the poet “naked as the hand,** for by way of 
costume they wear only rings I ha\e seen daughters of 
Nubia whose necklaces of golden coins descended below 
their waist, and whose black stomachs were encircled by 
strings of coloured beads And their dancing* But let us 
proceed in proper order 

From Cairo to Beni Su 6 f, nothing very interesting From 
Beni Su^f we took a five da> tnp to Lake Mocns, and at 
Medinet el Faij’um spent the night in the home of a 
Chnstnn from Damascus, who offered his hospitality With 
him, evidently as boarder, there was a Catholic priest 
Under tlie pretext that the Mohammedans drink no wine, 
tliese brave Chnstians gorge themselves with brandy the 
number of glasses tipped off in sign of religious confraternity 
IS incredible Our host was a man of a little learning, and 
since we were in the country of Saint Anthony we spoke 
of him, of Anus, of Saint Athanasius, etc , etc The poor 
fellow was delighted Do you know what was hanging on 
the walls of the room where we slept??* > An engraving of 
a -new of QuiUebceuf and another one of a view of the abbey 
at Granville * * * 

Travelling that way, by land, you spend your nights in 
houses of dried mud, looking up at the stars through chinks 
m the sugar cane roofs On y our amval the sheikli at whose 
home you are staying has a sheep killed, and the leading 
persons of the town come to pay you a visit and kiss your 
hands You let them do it with the aplomb of a sultan, and 
then you take your place with them at table , that is, you 
all sit down on the ground around a common dish into which 
you dip your hands, tearing, chewing, and belching to outdo 
one another The custom of the country demands that you 
belch after meals I do it badly 
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Al a place called Gehel el-Ten v.e liad ati aimiMne: 

On the summit of a mounlam o\eilool mii; tlu' NiU iheie is 
a convent of Copts, ^^l 10 luue the liabit, a'- flir j srr* n 

boatload of tomisLs, of innnin^ doun. ihiov.mi^ tliMu^O^es 
in the ^^atel, and s\Mmmnin; out to nsK lot alms Lvenone 
who passes is assniled by them You sro ih*^< v.iftrlirs, 
totally naked, luslunp; dov*n tlien pMpendifulnr <hff'., and 
s^Mmmlng to^^alds )ou ns fast ihr*) (an, shmiiin;; 
^‘Bcdshcc<;h, halslin^Ji, cau ndja rhn^itnni’'' And smer- 
tbcie aie many ca\ems in the rhlf at this paitunlar spot, 
echo icpcats Cau aelja, cairadja'^' loutih a-, a cannon 
Vultures and eagles ^^ele fi}ing caciIhsuI, tin* boat v.as 
darting through tlic ^^aleI, its tv,o gieat ‘•aiL bulging 'I'o 
drive off the Cluistian monks one of our saibir', the clouu 
of the Cle^^, began to dance .i n.ikfd, ln‘-ciMous daiu^*, offei- 
iiifr them his behind as the^ thing to th' '-uh " of the !)Onl 
The othei sailois scieamed insults .it tlu m, ifpf.Uing the 
names of Allah and of Mohanimt'd Sonn- hit them uilii 
sticks, othei s ^^lth lopes, Toseph i appeal tlu ii {wnuckle*> v. ith 
his kitchen tongs It \\ns a choius of blim-., yells, and 
laughtei As soon as they ^^ele gnen money they put it in 
then mouths and letuined home Ma the joule ilie} had 
come If they ^■\elen't rccencd ^^Ith a good beating, the 
boats •v%ould be assailed by such lioides of them that cap- 
sizing would be almost inoMtable 

At Qena we had landed to bu} plo^ isions and ^^ere walk- 
ing peacefully and dieamily in the bazaais, inhaling the 
odour of sandaMood ■\\hich floated about us, ^^llen sud- 
denly, at a turn in the stieet, ^^e found ouisehes in the 
quartei of the piostitutes Pictuic to }Ouiself, lu'^ fiiend, 
five or six cmving stieets lined \Mth ho^els about foiu feet 
high, built of diy giey mud At the doois, ^^omen standing 
or sitting on stra'\^ mats The Negi esses liad di esses of sky- 
blue, others were in yellow, in white, in led loose gar- 
ments fluttering in the waim \wnd Odoms of spices On 
their bare breasts long necklaces of golden coins, so that 
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when they move they rattle like country carts They call 
after you in drawling voices ^^Cawadja, cawadja," their 
white teeth gleaming between their red or black lips, their 
metallic eyes rolling round like wheels I walked through 
these streets and walked through them again, giving bak- 
sheesh to all the women, letting them call me and catch 
hold of me, they took me round the waist and tried to pull 
me into their houses I resisted, quite deliberately , having 
made up my mind not to destroy the mood of melancholy 
induced by the scene I left completely dazzled, and have 
remained so There is nothing more beautiful than the sight 
of such women calling you in the sunlight If I had gone 
with them another image would have taken its place, 
lessened its splendour 

I have not, howe\er, always been so stoically artistic, at 
Esna I vi«iited Kuchiouk Hanem, a \ery celebrated courte 
san Her confidante had come to the boat m the morning, 
escorted by a pet sheep all spotted with yellow henna, with 
a black veh et muzzle on its nose, which followed her like 
a dog, very droll 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

March 6 [l85Cf\ Esna House of Kuchiouk Hanem 
Bambeh precedes me accompanied by her sheep , she pushes 
open a door and we enter a house with a small courtyard 
and a stain’vay opposite the door On the stairs, opposite us, 
surrounded by light and standing against the background of 
blue sky, a woman m rose coloured trousers Above, she 
wore only a dark violet gauze 

She had just come from the bath, her firm breasts had a 
fresh odour, something like the smell of sweetened turpen 
tine, she began by perfunung our hands %vith rose water 
Kuchiouk Hanem is a tall, splendid creature, lighter in 
colouring than an Aiab, she comes from Damascus, her 
skin, particularly on her bod>, is slightly coffee coloured 
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When she bends, her flesh i ipples into bronze ndges. Her 
eyes aie black and enoimous, her eyebrows black, her 
nostrils slit, broad heavy shoulders, full, apple-shaped 
breasts. She wore a large taiboosh, oinamented on the top 
with a convex golden disc, in the middle of wdnch as a piece 
of green glass imitating cmeiald, the blue tassel of hei tar- 
boosh was spiead out fanwise and fell dow'n over her 
shoulders, ]ust in front of the lower edge of the tarboosh, 
fastened to hei han and going from one ear to the other, 
she had a small spray of white artificial flowers Her black 
hail, wa^y, uniuly, pulled straight back on each side from 
a centie part starling at tlie foiehead Slie has one upper 
incisor, light, wliicli is beginning to go bad. Two bands of 
gold, twisted togetlier and interlaced, around one wrist 
Triple necklace of laige hollow' golden beads Ear-iings 
golden discs, slightly convex, ciicumfeicnce decorated with 
small golden seeds On her right aim is tattooed a line of 
blue wTiting 

She asks us if w-'e would like a little entertainment, but 
Max says that fust he w^ould like to entertain himself alone 
with her, and they go downstaiis Aftei he finishes, I go 
down and follow his example Giound-floor room, divan 
covered ■with a caftan 

The musicians aiiive a child and an old man, whose left 
eye is covered wnth a rag, they both scrape on the rebfabeh, 
a kind of small round violin ivith an iron leg which rests 
on the ground, and two horse-hair strings. The neck of the 
instrument is very long m proportion to the lest Nothing 
IS more discordant or disagreeable The musicians never 
stop playing for an instant unless you shout at them to do 
so 

Kuchiouk Hanem and Bambeh begin to dance Kuchi- 
ouk’s dance is brutal She squeezes her bai'e breasts together 
with her ]acket She puts on a girdle fashioned from a 
brown shawl "with gold stripes, "with three tassels hanging 
on ribbons She rises first on one foot then on the other 
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marvellous movement when one foot is on the ground, the 
other moves up and across in front of the shinbone — ^the 
whole thing -with a light bound I have seen this dance on 
old Greek vases 

Bambeh prefers a dance on a straight line , she moves with 
a lowering and raising of one hip only, a kind of rhythmic 
limping of great character Bambeh has henna on her 
hands She seems to be a devoted servant to Kuchioul (She 
was a chambermaid in Cairo m an Italian household and 
understands a few words of Italian, her eyes are slightly 
diseased ) All m all, their dancing — except Ruchiouk’s step 
mentioned above — ^is far less good than that of Hassan 
el Bibesis (the male dancer in Cairo) Joseph’s opinion is 
that all beautiful women dance badly 

Kuchiouk took a darabukka When she plays it, she takes 
a superb pose the darabukka is on her knees, or rather on 
her left thigh , the left elbow is lowered, the left wnst raised, 
and the fingers of the left hand, as they play, fall separately 
on the skin of the darabukka, the right hand strikes flatly, 
marking the rhythm She leans her head slightly back, in a 
stiffened, scornful pose, the whole body slightly arched 
These ladies, and particularly the old musician, imbibe 
considerable raki Kuchiouk dances with my tarboosh on 
her head Then she accompanies us to the end of her 
quarter, climbing up on our backs and making faces and 
3 okes like any Christian tart 

At the cafe A hut wth sunlight filtering through the 
branches and making luminous patches on the matting 
where we are seated We take a cup of coffee Kuchiouk’s 
]oyat seeing our shaven heads and hearing Max say 
illah Allah Mohammed rassoim Allah ” 

Second and more detailed visit to the temple 
Dinner 

We go back to Kuchiouk’s house The room was lighted 
by three %vicks in glasses full of oil, inserted in tin sconces 
hanging on the wall The musicians are in their places 
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Many glasses of brandy aie quicldy drunk, the liquor and 
the fact that we wear swords have their effect 

Arrival of Saphiah Zougairah, a small woman with a large 
nose and eyes that are black, deep-set, savage, sensual, her 
necklace of coins clanks like a countiy caiL, she kisses our 
hands 

The four women seated m a line on the divan singing. 
The lamps cast quivering, lozenge-shaped sliadows on the 
walls, the light is yellow. Bambeh woie a i ose-coloured 
robe mth large sleeves (all the costumes aie in light coloms) 
and her hair was covered with a black kerchief such as the 
fellahin wear They all sang, the darabuldvas thiobbed, and 
the monotonous rebecks fmmshed a soft but shrill bass, it 
was like a rather gay song of momning. 

Couji with Saphiah Zougaiiah (little Sophie) She is very 
corrupt and writhing, extremely voluptuous, but the best 
was the second with K ■ Feeling of hei necklace bet^^ een my 
teeth I felt like a tiger 

Kuchiouk dances the bee-dance Fust, so that the door 
can be closed, the women send away Feigalh and another 
sailor who up till now have been watching the dances and 
who, in the background, constituted the grotesque element 
of the picture A black veil is tied around the eyes of the 
child, and a fold of his blue turban is lowered ovei those of 
the old man Kuchiouk shed her clothing as she danced 
Finally she was naked except for a handlveiclnef which she 
held in her hands and behind which she pietended to hide, 
and at the end she threw doivn the handkerchief That was 
the bee-dance She danced it very bi lefly and said she does 
not like to dance that dance Joseph, veiy excited, kept 
clapping his hands “Z,«, ezq nia^ oW eu, nia, ohi” Finally, 
after repeating for us the wonderful step she had danced in 
the afternoon, she sank down breathless on her divan, her 
body continuing to move slightly in rhythm One of the 
women gave her huge white trousers striped with rose, 
and she pulled them on up to hei neck The two musicians 
were unbhndfolded 
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When she was squatting on the divan, the magnificent, 
absolutely sculptural design of her knees 

Another dance a cup of coffee is placed on the ground, 
she dances before it, then falls on her knees and continues 
to move her torso, ah’vays clacking the castanets, and des- 
cribing in the air a kind of gesture \vith her arms as though 
she w ere siwmming That continues, gradually the head is 
lowered, she reaches the cup, takes the edge of it between 
her teeth, and then leaps up quickly with one bound 
She was not too enthusiastic about having us spend the 
night 'With her, out of fear of thieves who are apt to come 
when they know strangers are there Some guards or pimps 
(on whom she did not spare the cudgel) slept downstairs in 
a side room, with Joseph and the Negress, an Abyssinian 
slave who earned on each arm the round scar (like a burn) 
of a plague sore In bed She insisted on keeping the out- 
side Lamp the wick rested in an oval cup with a hp, after 
violent caresses, coup She falls asleep with her hand in 
mine She snores The lamp, shining feebly, cast a triangu- 
lar gleam, the colour of pale metal, on her beautiful fore- 
head, the rest of her face wras in shadow Her little dog 
«lept on my silken jacket on the divan When she coughed, 
I covered her with my overcoat I heard Joseph and the 
guards talking in low voices, I gave myself over to a nervous 
intensity full of reminiscences Feeling of her stomach 
against mv buttocks The mows, warmer than the stomach, 
heated me like a hot iron Another time I dozed off with 
my fingers passed through her necklace, as though to hold 
her should she awake I thought of Judith and Holofernes 
sleeping together At quarter to three, awakening full of 
tenderness We told each other a great many things by 
pressure (As she slept she kept contracting her hands and 
thighs mechanically, like involuntary shudders ) 

I smoke a chicheh, she goes down to talk with Joseph, 
brings back a bucket of burning charcoal, warms herself, 
comes back to bed Basla 
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How flattering it would be to the pride, if at the moment 
of leaving you were sure that you left a memory behind, 
that she would think of you more than of the others who 
have been there, that you would remain in her heart' 

In the morning we said farewell very calmly. 

March 9 [1850] Aswan K-Zizol This tall girl is named 
Aziza Her dancing is more expert than Kuchioulc’s For 
dancing she takes off her flowing robe and puts on a cotton 
dress of European cut She begins Her neck slides back and 
forth on her vertebrae, and more often sideways, as though 
her head were going to fall off terrifying effect of decapita- 
tion 

She stands on one foot, lifts the other, the knee making 
a right angle, then brings it down firmly This is no longer 
Egypt, It IS Negro, African, savage as wild as the other 
was formal 

Another dance putting the left foot in the place of the 
right, and the right in the place of the left, alternately and 
very fast . 

The blanket which served as a rug in her hut became 
wrinkled, she stopped from time to time to pull it straight 

She stripped On her stomach she wore a belt of coloured 
beads Her long necklace of coins descended to her vagina, 
and she passed the end of it tlirough the bead belt. 

Furious ]erkings of the hips. The face always expression- 
less A little girl of two or three, affected by the music, tried 
to imitate her, and dance hkewise, making no somid 

This was m an earthen hut, scarcely high enough for a 
woman to stand erect, m a section outside the city, all in 
rums, razed to the ground In the midst of this silence, 
these women in red and gold. 

March 29 [1850]. Abu Simbel Reflection the Egyptian 
temples bore me profoundly. Are they going to become like 
the churches m Brittany, like the waterfalls in the Pyre- 
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nees? Oh, necessity’ Necessity of doing what jou ought to 
do, of al\\ays having to be, according to the circumstances 
(and despite the aversion of the moment), what a young 
man, or a tourist, or an artist, or a son, or a citizen, etc , 
ought to be ’ 

April d \1850'\ Left Es Sebu’a at four a m About 
ele\ en o’clock ive meet the boat of the effendi whom I’v e had 
already seen at Wadi Haifa and \\ho is the nazir charged 
^^lth extorting the taxes from Aswan to Wadi Haifa He 
surprised and forcibly seized a village sheikh who had not 
given a sou of the tax demanded, the old man was chained 
to the bottom of the boat, we could see only his bare black 
head shimng in the sim The effendi ’s boat keeps close to 
ours for a ■while, then touches ours bow on, a man hands 
over a small bleating sheep, a present from the effendi, who 
is clearly not sony to be "with us, in case of trouble All day, 
as a matter of fact, we see men and women from rebellious 
villages follo^ving us, or rather folloNVing him, on the bank 

He pa'vs us a long visit, we make him a present of a bottle 
of Cyprus wne and one of raki The sheikh will be taken 
to Ed Derr, where after four or five hundred blows he will 
be left fastened to a certain large ^camore tree until some 
one goes bail for him 

We talk bastinado ■with the nazir When a man is to be 
killed, four or five blows suffice — Ins thighs and neck are 
broken, when he is only to be punished, he is beaten on the 
buttocks four to fi\e hundred blows is the usual number, 
the patient is sick for five or six months after — it takes that 
long for the old flesh to be replaced by new The effendi 
laughed as he added the last detail In Nubia the bastinado 
IS usually given on the soles of the feet The Nubians greatly 
dread this punishment, since after it they are never again 
able to walk 
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FROM THE “SOUVENIRS LITTERAIRES” OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

To Flaubert one temple seemed precisely like another, 
the mosques and the landscapes all the same I am not 
sure that when gazing on the island of Elephantine he did 
not sigh for the meadows of Sotteville, or long for the Seme 
when he saw the Nile At Philae he settled himself com- 
fortably in the cool shade of one of the halls of the great 
temple of Isis to read Gerfaut, by Chaides de Bernard, which 
he had bought m Cairo The thought of his mother con- 
tinually drew him m the direction of Cioisset, and the dis- 
appointment of Saint Antoine continued to distress Inm 
Often of an evening, when the water murmured gently 
around our boat and the Southern Cross shone out among 
the stars, we would talk over this book winch was so close 
to his heart. 


FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Philce, April 15, 1850 

Here we are, back from Nubia in as good condition as we 
set out for it, if one can say such a thing after having spent 
two long months -without receiving a word from those one 
loves most m the world We arrived at Philse yesterday as 
night was falling I at once set out -with Joseph on a donkey 
for Aswan (a league from here), in the hope of finding a 
package of letters nothing' I imagine that you missed 
one mail and that all the other letters are at the chancery in 
Cairo, where I have ]ust -written to ask them to send them 
on to Qena , otherwise I should be -without letters from you 
until our return to Cairo, the end of May That will make, 
or would make, almost four months without kno-wmg what 
has become of you 

The sky was beautiful last night, the stars were shining. 
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the Arabs singing on their dromedaries It was a real 
onental night, the blue o£ the shy hidden beneath the pro- 
fusion of the stars But my heart was very sad, poor be- 
loved darhng Write me ttvicc even a hundred times — 
rather than ]ust once, by eveiy mail A letter is easily lost 
— several of Max’s have disappeared If only I knew that 
mine were reaching you, I would not complain But that 
is my greatest anguish When I think of you fretting I am 
miserable Perhaps you are ill, mj darling, perhaps at this 
moment you are weeping, looking with those lovely eyes I 
so adore at the map winch represents to jou only an empty 
space in which your son is lost No, no, I wnll come back, 
you cannot be ill, for a strong desire preserves life ' It will 
soon be six months that I am gone, in six more it will not 
be long before my return — ^that will probably be next 
Januaiy or February 

Last night the efTendi had letters for Maxime and even for 
Sassetti, who never receives any But nothing from >ou, 
nothing from Achille, who should certainly be sending me 
some news of jou, it seems to me, nothing from Bouilhet, 
nothing from Uncle Parain, who should occasionally get up 
early of a morning and write me, m any spelling at all 
“Your mother is well ” Tliat is all I ask it seems to me 
little enough But perhaps no one thinks of me any more? 

rnOM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

E^u The temple of Edfu serves as public latrine for the 
entire village 

FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

rhebeSf moored to the Luxor bard , 
May 3, U50 

It IS half-past four in the morning I have got up hastily, 
poor darling, to send this letter off to you via the French 

0 
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agent at Qena, who will forward it to Cairo A special mes- 
senger IS leaving on horseback to take it, and to bring back 
letters from you, if there are any Will I be more lucky at 
Qena than at Aswan ^ I hope so’ 

We arrived at Thebes last night at nine We walked 
about Luxor in the light of the moon which was using 
behind rows of columns, illuminating the great rums Ah, 
how beautiful the sky is here, my darling such stars, such 
nights' We have seen nothing of Thebes as yet, but it 
must be supeib. We \wll stay here a fortnight, I imagine, 
for It is immense 


Between Qift and Qena, 

May 16, 1850 

I thought constantly of Alfred at Thebes If the system of 
the Saint-Simonians is true, he was perhaps travelling -with 
me, and it was not I who was thinking of Inm, but he think- 
ing in me And I often think of the others, too, my darling ' 
I cannot atlmire in silence I need to shout, to gesticulate, 
to expand, I have to bellow, bieak chans anything to call 
otheis to share in my pleasure And what others shoidd I 
call, if not those I love best? 

When I take a sheet of paper to iviite you, I have no idea 
of what lam going to say Then it begins to come of itself, 
and I find myseK chatting away I enjoy itj line follows 
line And when I have no moi e to say I read it over in a soi t 
of farewell, and whisper to it in my thoughts “ Go qmckly' 
Kiss her for me ' ” Lines of handwriting kissing' You see 
my stupidity these days ' 

Qena, May 17. 

Joy ' Joy ' My heart is leaping with it. Mother darling - 
ten letters for me, among them one from Bomlhet and one 
from Parain I kiss you till you suffocate I see that you are 
well, that you are being sensible' I love you a thousand 
times more for that How darling your letters are ' I 
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devoured them like a st'irving mm Adieu — a thousand 
more kisses* 

FLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

Between Gtrga and Asyutj 
June 4, 1850 

I ha\c pondered on man} things since aae parted, Louis 
Sitting in the ho^^ of our Nile boat, aaatching the aaater flo^a 
past, I ruminate on my past life a\ ith deep intensity Man} 
forgotten things come back to mo, hkc snatches of «;ongs 
sung by one’s nurse in childhood Am I beginning on a new 
period? Or am I ar^^^ng at complete decadence^ And 
from the past I go dreaming into the future, aahcrc I see 
nothing, nothing I am aaithout plan*?, avithout ideas, with 
out projects, and, ^^haL is «or<c, aaalhout ambition Some- 
thing — tlie eternal “^^hat*s the use?” — ahaa}s places its 
bronze barrier across e\er} aacnue that I open up in the 
realm of h}’pothesis Traaelling has not made me ga}er I 
don’t knoaa aahether the sight of nuns inspires great 
thoughts, but I should like to know the ‘source of the pro 
found di«!gust that fills me these days aahen I think of 
making myself kno\a'n and talked about I don’t feel within 
me the ph}sical strength to publish, to run to the printer, 
to choose paper, to correct proofs, etc And what is that, 
beside the rest? Better to aaork for one’s self alone The 
public IS so stupid Wlio reads? And what do they read? 
And what do the} admire? 

Ah, blessed peaceful times of the past, blessed eras of 
powdered avigs* You lived avith complete assurance, poised 
on your high heels, twirling your silver headed canes! 
Beneath us the earth is trembling Wliere can aa e place our 
fulcrum, even admitting that ave possess the lever? The 
thing ave all lack is not style, nor that dextenty of finger 
and boav knoavn as talent We have a large orchestra, a 
nch palette, a vanety of resources We knoaa many more 
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tricks and dodges, probably, than were evei known before 
No , what we lack is the intrinsic principle, the soul of the 
thing, the very idea of the subject We take notes, we make 
journeys emptiness' Emptiness' We become scholars, 
archaeologists, historians, doctors, cobbleis, connoisseurs 
What good IS all that? Wliere is the heart, the verve, the 
sap? ^^lere to start out from? Wliere to go to? 

Yes, when I return I shall resume and for a good long 
time, I hope my tranquil old life at my round table, 
between my fireplace and my garden I shall continue to 
live like a bear, caring nothing for my country, for critics, 
for anyone at all These ideas i evolt young Du Camp, whose 
head is full of quite different ones , that is, he has veiy active 
plans for his retmn and intends to throw himself into a 
demoniacal activity At the end of next ^wnter we will talk 
about all this 

I am going to make you a very frank confidence I pay no 
more attention to my mission than to the lung of Piussia 
To “ discharge my duties” exactly I should have had to give 
up my journey it would have been absurd I make 
blunders now and then, but not of that size I trust Can’t 
you see me in every town, informing myself about the 
crops, about production, about consumption? “How much 
oil do you make here? How many potatoes do you eat?” 
And in every port “How many ships? What tonnage? 
How many arrivals? How many departures?” And ditto, 
ditto, ad nauseam Ah, no' Franldy was it possible? 
And after committing a sufficient number of such turpi- 
tudes, if I took certain steps and if my friends spoke for me 
and if the ministry was well disposed, I should have won 
the Legion of Honom ' Tableau' Great satisfaction for my 
uncle Parain ' ' ' 

As for you, I gather that the establishment is flourishing 
and that your pupils acquit themselves not too badly So 
much the better try to make some money and live well 
That’s always something 
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I have seen Tliehes, Louis, it’s pretty fine We arrived 
one night at nine, in a moonlight that was flooding down 
on the columns Dogs were barhing, the great white ruins 
had the air of phantoms, and the moon on the horizon, com- 
pletely round and seeming to touch the earth, appeared to 
be motionless, resting there expressly Karnak gave us the 
impression of a life of giants I spent a night at the feet 
of the colossus of Memnon, devoured by mosquitoes The 
old scoundrel has a good face, and is quite covered with 
inscriptions Inscriptions and bird droppings are the only 
two things m the rums of Eg 3 q)t which give any indication 
of life The most w om stone doesn’t grow a blade of grass , 
it falls into powder, like a mummy, and that is all Often 
} ou see a tall, straight obelisk, with a long white stain down 
Its entire length, like a drapery — ^vider at the summit and 
narrowing towards the base That is from the vultures, 
who have left their mark there over the centuries It is a 
very handsome effect and has a curious symbolism It is as 
though nature said to the monuments of Egypt “You will 
ha've none of me^ You will not nourish the seed of the 
lichen? Well, then, I wU desecrate you* * ' ” 

At Esna I saw Kuchiouk Hanem again, it was sad I 
found her changed She had been sick The dav was 
heavy and cloudy, her Abyssinian servant was sprinkling 
water on the floor to cool the room I stared at her for a 
long while, so as to be able to keep a picture of her in my 
mind When I left, we told hei we would return the next 
day, but we did not I intensely relished the bitterness of 
the whole thing, that is what I principally valued, and I 
felt it in my very bowels 

I saw the Red Sea at Kosseir It was a ]ourney that took 
four days for the going and five for the return, on camel- 
back, and in a heat which in the middle of the day rose to 
over 45 degrees Reaumur That was a bit scorching 
occasionally I longed for some beer, especially since our 
water smelled of sulphur and soap m addition to the taste 
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of goat given it by tbe skins. We rose at tliree m the morn- 
ing and went to bed at nine at night, living on hard-boiled 
eggs, dry preserves, and water-melons It was i eal desert 
life. All dong the route we came upon the caicasses of 
camels that had died of exhaustion Thei e arc places wheie 
you find great sheets of sand which seem to have been 
turned into a kind of paving, areas smooth and glazed like 
the threshing-flooi of a barn those aie the places wheie 
camels stop to urinate The mine, aided by time and the sun, 
varnishes the sand and levels it like a floor We had taken 
some cold meat ivith us, but in the middle of the second 
day had to abandon it The odom of a leg of mutton we 
left on a stone immediately atti acted a vultuie, which 
began to fly around and aiound it 

We met gieat caiavans of pilgrims going to Mecca 
(Kosseir is the port where they take ship foi Jidda, whence 
It is only three days to Mecca) Old Tmks wth then wves 
carried in baskets , a whole veiled hai em called out to us like 
magpies as we passed , a dei vish wearing a leopai d-skin 

The camels in a caravan go sometimes one behind the 
other, sometimes all advancing on one bioad fiont \^flien 
you see, foi eshortened on the hoiizon, all those swaying 
heads coming towards you, it is like a hoide of ostiiches 
advancing slowly, and gradually diavning togethei At 
Kosseir we saw pilgiims from the depths of Afiica, poor 
blacks who have been on the maich foi a year, even two 
years There are some curious sights We also saw people 
fiom Bulchara, Tatars in pointed caps, Avho weie pieparing 
a meal m the shade of a shipivrecked boat made of red 
Indian wood As for pearl-fisheis, we saw only their canoes 
Two men go m each canoe, one to row and one to dive, 
and they go out on to the open sea Yflien the diver i eturns 
to the surface of the water, he is bleeding from the ears, 
the nostrils, and the eyes 

The day after my arrival I swam in the Red Sea It was 
one of the most voluptuous pleasures of my life, I lolled in 
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Its ^\aters as though I \\ere Ijang on i thousand liquid 
breasts which were circ'^sing mj entire body Because of 
all the shells, shellfish, madrepores, corals, etc , the bottom 
of the sea is more brilliant than a spring meadow co\ered 
with primroses As for the colour of the surface of the 
water, all possible tints passed through it, glistening side 
by side and melting together, from chocolate to amethyst, 
from rose to lapis lazuli and the palest green 

As to any change which may ha\e come about during 
our separation, I do not think, l/)uis, that if there is one it 
will be to mj 'id\ antigc You wnl! ln\ o gamed as the result 
of } our solitude and concentration, 1 4iall ha\c lost by diffu 
•Sion and re\cne I am becoming \crj empty and very 
sterile I feel it It increases in me like a rising tide 
Perhaps it is because mj bodj is constantly moving, I can 
not do two things at once Perhaps I ln\c left my intelli 
gence behind, with my dressing gowns, my leather divan, 
and your society, dear sir VSHiere will all this load us? 
What shall wo haae accomplished in ten years? As for 
mj self, It seems to me that if I fail in the next thing I under- 
take, I might as well jump into the sea Formcrl} so daunt 
less, now I am becoming exccsswelj timid — and m the arts 
timidity IS the worst possible thing and the greatest sign of 
weakness 


June 5 [1850] 

To morrow is the sixth — thcbirtlidaj of Corneille • What 
a session at the Routn Academy’ Wliat speeches' The fine 
costume of those gentlemen aaliitc ties, pomp, sound tradi 
tions* A brief report on agriculture’ 

Cairoj June 27j 1850 

A bizarre psychological phenomenon, my good sir’ Back 
in Cairo (and since reading your good letter), I have been 
feeling myself bursting with intellectual intensity The pot 
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lias suddenly Begun to Boil* I feel a painful need to write' 
I am wound up tight 

You speak of the pleasuie my letters give you, I find it 
easy to Believe, from the joy I get from youi s I usually read 
them over three times, I stuff mj’-self iwth them What you 
tell me of your visits to Ci oisset touched me to the qmck I 
felt that I was you Thank you, my dear Louis, for the visits 
you pay my mother , thank you, thank you She has only 
you to talk iwth aBout me as she would like to talk, for you 
are the only person she knows who really kno\\s me Her 
heart tells her that. But don’t feel yourself oBliged to spend 
every Sunday at Croisset, don’t Boie yourself out of 
devotion 

You won’t Believe that Max and I talk constantly aBout 
the future of society For me it is almost certain that at 
some more or less distant time it will Be legulatcd like a 
college Teachers v\ill make the rules Everyone ^vlll Be in 
uniform. Humanity will no longer commit BarBarisms as 
It writes Its insipid theme. But what \ATetched style' 
What lack of form, of ihythm, of spirit' 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

Monday, July 1 ^1850'\ Cairo Last day Fai ewells My 
sadness at leaving makes me realize what elation I must 
have felt on arrival Fellahm I shall never see again A 
child Bathing in the little canal of Sakieh 

Bulaq. Farewells of the sailors The real emotion was 
yesterday, when we said good-Bye to Rais IBrahim and 
emBraced him 

Our last night Up until tliree m the morning Dawn 
Cocks crow, my two candles are lit I am sweating, my eyes 
are Burning, I have early morning chills In four hours I 
leave Cairo Adieu Egypt ' Allah ' as the AraBs say 


From Alexandria to Beirut We Board the Alexandra at 
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one o^cIock but don*t lea^e till the next diy — engine 
trouble The boat left I \>as sleeping, I ^^as unable 

to see the land of Egj^t disappear at the horizon, I did not 
mahe my last fare^^ells "Will I ever return^ 


5 

TLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

Jerusalem^ August 20y 1850 

Jerusalem is a charnel-housc surrounded bj ramparts 
Everything \n it is rotting, the dead dogs in the streets, the 
religions m the churches There are masses of dung and 
rums The Polish Jew in his foxshin cap glides silently along 
the dilapidated walls, in whose shade the drowsy Turkish 
soldier tells Ins Moliammcdan beads and smokes his 
cigarettes The Armenians cur«e the Greeks, who detest 
the Latins, who excommunicato the Copts All that is 
e>en sadder than it is grotesque Or perhaps it is more 
grotesque than sad CtciyThing depends on the point of 
view 

The Holy Sepulchre is tho agglomeration of all possible 
maledictions In so small a space there ore on Armenian 
church, a Greek church, a Latin church, a Coptic church 
Each insulting the others, cursing them from the bottom of 
Its soul, encroaching on their rights to candlesticks, rugs, 
and pictures — such pictures' It is the Turkish pasha who 
has the kc}s to the Holj Sepulchre, when jou want to MSit 
It, you applj to him I find that titillating, as a matter of 
fact, It IS for humanitarian reasons, for if the Holy Sepulchre 
were given over to the Christians they would massacre each 
other -without fail Events of this kind ha^o happened 
already “ Tantum religiOy"* etc , as our friend Lucretius 
remarked 

After my first visit to the Hol-v Sepulchre I returned to 
the hotel in a state of fatigue and depres4)ed to the "very 
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mariow of my bones I took iq) Saint Matthew and lead 
the Sermon on the Mount with a virginal swelling of the 
heait, easing the cold bitteiness I had been feeling They 
have done eveiything possible to make the holy places 
ridiculous, the whole thing is disgustingly whorish Hypo- 
crisy, gieed, falsification, impudence theie is plenty of 
those, but of holiness not a trace 1 1 esent not having been 
emotionally moved I wanted nothing better you know 
me well enough to believe that 

FROM Flaubert’s travel notes 

Jerusalem Holy Sepulchie (second visit) The Greek 
priest took a lose, thiew it on the sacred stone, sprinkled it 
^vlth rose water, blessed it, and gave it to me it was one 
of the bitterest moments of ni}'- life it ould have been so 
raptm'ous for a behever' How many pool souls ■\%ould have 
longed to be in my place ' How it was wasted on me ' How 
keenly I felt the inanity, the uselessness, the grotesqueness, 
the very essence of the moment ' 

FLAUBERT TO IIIS MOTHER 

Jci usalem, August 25, 1850 

The country (as opposed to the holy places) seems to me 
superb One never stops thinking of the Bible for a 
moment, slcy, mountains, appearance of the camels (oh, 
the camels’), the clothing of the women everything is 
there At every moment new pages come to life before 
you So, poor darling, if you want to have a good idea of 
the world in which I am living, re-i ead Genesis, Judges and 
Kings Two days ago we returned fiom a tup to Jericho, 
the Jordan, and the Dead Sea Two or thi ee times I thought 
I was losing my mind We had an escort of eight hoi se- 
men, we raced each other, galloping at top speed under an 
ultramarine sky like lapis lazuli At Jericho we slept on the 
terrace of a Turkish fortress, built on the top of a hill The 
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moon was shining so brightly that one could see to read 
without strain Below the wall jackals were crying, around 
us, on mats, ragged Turkish, soldiers smoked their pipes or 
said their prayers The next night we slept at Saint Saba, 
in the midst of the mountains in a Greek monastery more 
fortified than a castle, for protection against the bedouins 
All night I heard the monks chanting in their church and 
the tick tock of the great clock perched on a rock above the 
monastery 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

Je) usalem^ August 19 [1850] Visit to the French consul, 
with Sheikh Mohammed Siesta Dinner After dinner, 
Beethoven sonata, it brings back mv poor sister and our 
little living room, with Miss Jane bringing in a glass of 
sugar water A sob filled my heart, this music, so badly 
played, harrowed me with sadness and pleasure These 
feelings lasted all night, and gave me a nightmare 

FLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHLT 

Damascus, September 4, 1850 

You too, Brutus f (WTiich doesn’t mean that I’m a 
Cassar') 

You too, my fine friend, whom I so admired for your 
immovable faith* In the midst of my lassitudes and my 
discouragements you were always the seltzer water which 
enabled me to digest life I used to soak myself in you as 
in a tome bath When I was alone and full of self pity- 1 
used to say to mvself “Look at him*” and then I would 
return, vigour renewed, to my work You were my most 
moral example, my continual edification Is the saint now 
to fall from his niche? I beg you — do not abandon your 
pedestal* 

Are we fools, perhaps? Maybe so, but it is not up to us to 
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say so, still less to believe it However, we should by now 
have finished \vith om migiaines and oiii nervous exhaus- 
tions One thing IS om 1 uin “taste” good taste. We have 
too much of It or i athei , e woi ly about it moi e than we 
should Feai of bad taste engulfs us like a fog (a foul 
December fog that suddenly appears, fieezes your guts, 
stinks, and stings yom eyes), and not daiing to advance, 
we stand still Think how captious we are becoming, how 
endless our criteria, oui pimciples, oui preconceived ideas, 
our rules Wliat we lack is daiing Oui scruples make us 
like those poor beheveis who scaicely live foi feai of hell 
and who wake up their confessor at dawn in order to accuse 
themselves of having had amoi ous di earns dui ing the night 
Let us worry less about the lesults of our efforts Let us 
love the muse and love hei and love her The child that 
may be born is of minor impoi tance the pui est pleasui e is 
in the kissing 

If we do badly, if we do well what is the diffei ence ? I 
have stopped thinlang of posterity a wise move My stand 
is tal^en Unless some excessively hteiaiy wind begins to 
blow in a few years, I have resolved not to “make the presses 
groan” with any elucubration of my brain You and my 
mother and others (for it is a wonderful thing, how no one 
wiU allow anyone to live as he likes) used to scold me foi my 
manner of life Just wait a bit till I come back, and see 
whether I don’t lesume it I’ll dig into my hole, and 
though the world crumble I will not budge Activity 
miless it be truly frenzied is becoming moi e and more dis- 
tasteful to me I have just sent back -ysathout even looking 
at them several silk scarves which were bi ought me to 
choose from, I had only to raise my eyes and decide, but 
the thought of the effort so overpoweied me m advance 
that I sent away the merchants ^^uthout bu}ang anything 
Had I been a sultan, I should have tin own them out of the 
window I was full of rancour towards anyone who was 
seeking to force me into any activity whatever 
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If y ou think that y our troubles bore me, y on arc mistaken 
I ha^c shired greater burdens of tlic •^amc nature, I am 
afraid of nothing in that hne If my room in the hospital 
could tell of all the boredom and worry that t\ao joung men 
u«ed to gi\e aent to aaathin it, I belieac it aaould collapse 
ou the heads of the bourgeois aaho noaa inhabit it poor 
Alfred f Astonishing hon much I think of him, and ho\a 
numerous the un‘;Iicd tearb m my Iicart aa ith regard to him ' 
Hoaa aae used to talk* Hoaa complete our confidence and 
our understanding* I^e flcaa high 

But aaatch out for one thing* take care lest you enjoy 
being bored, for that is dangerous Wliat is }our trouble, 
Louis? Hoaa I should like to bo there to implant a kiss on 
jour broaa and a kick on jour behind* Wniat jou arc feel- 
ing noaa is the result of the long effort jou liaac made for 
Mdants Do jou think that the brain of n jxict is hko a 
loom for aaeaaing cotton, able to keep on producing m- 
definitclj aaathout fatigue or iiitornnssion 

I too occasionallj feel momentarj taamges of adolescent 
anguish Noicmbrc sometimes comes into mj head Am I 
approacliing a renascence? Or perhaps decrepitude re- 
sembles the period of blooming Hoaa ca or, I haac 
rccoacrcd (not aaithout difficulij) from the terrible bloaa of 
Saint Antoine I do not <aa tiint I am not still occasionallj 
giddj aahen I think of it, but at least I am no longer sick 
about It as I aa as during the first four months of tins journtj 
I saaa ea crjllimg through the a cil of distress aa ilh aa Inch that 
disappointment had ciia eloped me, and I kept repoaUng to 
myself the inept question aa Inch jou send me noaa “What’s 
the use?” 

I am, hoaaeacr, matunng (?) (Probablj jou’d rather I 
talked about mj trip, the open air, lionzons, blue s1^ ?) 
From one daj to the next I feel mjsclf groaaang more scnsi- 
tia e, more emotional A mere ti ifie brings tears to mj ej cs , 
utterly insignificant things laaast my boaaels I fall into 
reveries and abstractions avithout end I ahaajs feel as 
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though I had drunk too much, and am moie and more 
inept and inapt at understanding anything which is 
explained to me 

And now and again I have gi’eat waves of literary ambi- 
tion I promise myself some wilting orgies when I return 
Voilh 

You do well to think of my idea foi a Diciionnairc des 
Iddes Regues Such a book, fully and amply executed, and 
preceded by a good preface in which we would indicate just 
how the work was intended to i econcile the Fi cnch public 
to tradition, to older, and to conventional moiahty, and 
written in such a way that the leadei couldn’t tell whether 
or not we weie pulling his leg that would peihaps be a 
sti ange book, and it might very well have some success, for 
It would be made up entn ely of topics of the horn*. 

God, the beautiful women at Nazareth' At the fountain, 
their jugs on their heads In their robes, belted tight acioss 
the hips, they describe Biblical movements They walk 
royally, the edge of their striped and coloured garments 
fluttering in the wand Around their heads they w'ear 
bands of gold or silvei coins You see them in profile, 
passing by like phantoms 

Adieu, old Louis 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

Baalbek, September 14 [1850'j The stones of Baalbek 
give the impression of being immersed in deep thought 
Olympian effect I stayed theie tw^o days, wallang about 
alone, the air filled with bits of white fluff from the dry 
thistles growing amid the ruins, sometimes there was a 
sudden beating of wings high above me a bird darting 
from his hiding-place in the capital of one of the columns 
While I was in the naos, loolang at the beautiful red colour 
of the stones, a large painted bird came and alighted at my 
left, on the capital of the second column A Mcon? Red- 
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dish body, the tips of the wings black, it stayed there 
calmly, ruffling its neck feathers, it had a superb air It 
made me think of the eagle of Jupiter How handsome, on 
Its Corinthian capital’ 

FROM THE ^‘souvenirs LITT^RAIRES” OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

At Beirut I met with a serious disappointment 

My intention had been, after resting in Beirut, where I 
received some much needed cases containing linen and 
other clothing, to continue my journey by way of Antioch 
and Baghdad, then go down as far as Basra and make an 
excursion into Persia, finally reaching Constantinople by 
way of Armenia and the old Greek colonies on the shores of 
the Black Sea This was an extensive programme, but there 
was no real obstacle in the way of my carrying it out 

The very day of our arrival, however, Monsieur de 
Lesparda, the French consul general, took me aside and 
said “Here is a letter I have been asked to gne you con 
fidentially, -without the knowledge of vour companion ” 
As soon as I saw the handwnting, I guessed the contents 
It was a SIX page letter from Madame Flaubert, which may 
be summed up as follows “Instead of going further away, 
come nearer home It almost kills me with anxiety to think 
that Gustave intends to go beyond the Euphrates and that 
I shall be -without nevss of him for months at a time The 
thought of Persia terrifies me What difference can it make 
whether you are in Persia or in Italy? I beg you to have 
pity on me ” 

I did not have a good night At daybreak the ne-xt day I 
saddled my horse and rode out into the country I asked 
myself whether I had the right to exact such a sacrifice from 
Gustave and his mother I told myself that I was only 
twenty eight, that there were many years before me, and 
that alone and master of my actions I should be able one 
day to make the expedition I now felt morally bound to 
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abandon I made my decision, but it was hard Had I 
known then that the cncumslances of my life would be such 
that it would never again be possible for me to execute the 
pioject which I A’vas postponing, ^^ould I have had the 
com age to tuin towai ds the west, when all my desii es urged 
me eastwaid? I doubt it, I should probably have gone 
ahead with the adventme, allo^vlng Flaubert, perhaps, to 
return alone to France if he wished to My 30m ney acioss 
Mesopotamia and Peisia is buiied undei the mound wheie 
sleep so many dreams that will nevei waken ddirougli this 
disappointment I learned a lesson by which I myself was 
unable to profit but fiom which otheis may gam it is well 
for tourists to travel in gioups, but real tiavellers tiaiel 
alone if they ivish to gam the objectives they have set for 
themselves 

I announced my decision to Flaubert, who drew a long 
breath, as though a weight had been lifted from him “I 
should have gone -with 3'’ou to Persia had j'ou wanted me 
to,” he said I was sme of it, and it w’-as foi that reason 
that I could not bring myself to take him upon an excursion 
which would have removed Inm too far fiom his mother 
But W’'e never referred to the subject again. AVe qmckly 
made out our new itmei ary, and on the evening of the first 
of October boarded the Austrian steamship Stamboul On 
the fourth at dawn we cast anchor in the port of Rhodes 

FROM FLAUBERT TO HIS UNCLE, 
MONSIEUR PARAIN 

From quarantine^ Rhodes, 
October 6, 1850 

It appears that j’-oung Bomlhet is giving himself over to 
immorality in my absence You see him too often It is 
you who are corrupting this young mau If I were his 
mother, I should forbid him your society There is nothing 
worse for youth than association with aged debauchees 
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Nevertheless, my good friends, continue to drink my health 
now and again when you are together Even pickle your- 
selves m my honour if it pleases you I give you absolution 
m advance 

Have you sometimes reflected, old Uncle, on the limit 
less serenity of fools^ Stupidity is immovable, nothing can 
attack it without being shattered against it It has the 
nature of granite, hard and resistant At Alexandria a 
certain Thompson of Sunderland has written his name in 
letters six feet high on Pompey’s column It can be read 
a quarter of a league aw ay There is absolutely no w ay of 
seeing the column without seeing the name of Thompson of 
Sunderland, and consequently without thinking of Thomp 
son of Sunderland The imbecile is incorporated into the 
monument and is perpetuated with it Na;), more — he 
overwhelms it mth the splendour of his gigantic letters Is 
It not admirable, to have the power to force future travellers 
to think of you and to remember you^ All fools are more 
or less Thompsons of Sunderland How many of them we 
meet in life — ^in hfe’s most beautiful squares, in its purest 
corners' They are always bursting in upon us they are so 
numerous, they come back so often, their health is so excel- 
lent' In oiu travels we ha\e met many, and already we 
have a handsome collection of them in our memory, but 
since the} pass quickly by, they amuse us It is not as in 
ordmaiy life, where they end by driving you crazy 

The Holy Land is no place in which to become pious 
There is an Arab pro\erb which says “Beware the pil- 
grim ” That IS wise, I assure you In the Garden of Olives, 
I saw three Franascans partabmg of a slight collation in the 
company of two damsels whose white breasts were gleaming 
nakedly in the sim The good fathers were caressing them 
with visible satisfaction We left )u5t at the moment a bottle 
of brandy was being passed Nevertheless, I am bringing 
back a formidable collection of rosanes as presents for good 
souls All this does not pre^ ent Syria from being a superb 

p 
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country, and our hearts were heavy when we left Beirut 
We lived a fine vagabond life for two months. 

I must inform you that we no longer u eai any socks in 
our shoes We suddenly realized that by omitting them we 
could save on laundry and haAe coolei feet The ^^eather is 
growing colder now, however We still sleep out of doors, 
but in heavy clothing Since last Jaiiuaiy we have not had 
a drop of rain, but w^e tdiall get some at Constantinople 

I missed you one day about two w'eeks ago It was at 
Esdud, in the centre of Lebanon, about tlnee hours distant 
from the cedars We dined with the local sheikli. To get 
to the room wheie w^e weie to be entertained we had to 
push through a crowed (I use the w^ord htei ally) of forty oi 
fifty servants As soon as we w'ere seated on divans, we 
were perfumed with incense and spiayed vwth orange- 
flower watei The spiayci was followed by a colleague 
carrying a long fiinged towel, on wdiich w^e wiped our hands 
The master of the house, a young man of about tw enty-four, 
wore a coat embroidered m gold, and wound round his head 
was a red silk turban thickly enciusted with tiny golden 
stars There weie at least thiity dishes on the table foi the 
four of us To do honour to so much honour I ate in such 
a way that if I did not have indigestion that night it w'as 
because my stomach is made of non It would, of comse, 
have been a great impoliteness tow^ards oui host to have 
refused At Kosseii, on the shoies of the Red Sea, undei 
similar circumstances, Maxime almost passed away fiom 
indigestion 

Adieu, old Uncle. Don’t you and Bouilhet indulge in too 
many indecencies Write me often, and accept the best 
embrace ever given by nephew to uncle, oi by friend to 
friend Yours from the bottom of my lieait 

FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Rhodes, October 7, 1850 

Maxime abandoned photography at Beirut He sold all 
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his equipment to in ardent amateur In exchange, we have 
acquired more than three jards of silk and ^\ool cloth em 
broidered in gold, enough to make t^^ o couch covers such as 
kings do not possess It will he chic Adieu, deal old lady, 
your Gustaie covers jour poor hollo^v cheeks ^vlth kisses 

FROM THE ‘^SOUVENIRS LITTERAIRES ’ * OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

For tlurteen daj s I was kept at Smyrna b} an attack of 
intermittent fe>er, ^^hlch returned dailj Flaubert 

nursed me ^Mth mcomparible tenderness and lavished on 
me the feminine attentions which the sufferings of others 
alwajs aroused, as though for the sake of contrast, in his 
robust nature 

FLAUBERT TO IIIS MOTHER 

Constantinople i November 14y 1850 
As to the idea that is troubling }ou, tliat Pll bo bored 
when I return, be loassured I have passed the ago of 
boredom (and with it I lift i part of mjself belund) 
Besides, I slnll ha^ e too much woik to do to be bored Some- 
thing new IS preparing itself with mo — a second manner, 
perhaps? Before long I slnll hive to give birth I must 
know what I im cipablc of producing Will I be able to 
find again, for another work, all the energy that I put — 
«o mistakenly — into Saint Antoine} 

FLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

Constantinople^ November 14, 1850 
Of Constantinople, where I arrived yesterday morning, I 
shall tell you nothing to day, except to siy that I have been 
struck bj the idea of Fourier, that some day it ■will be the 
capital of the world It is really enormous as humanity 
You know that feeling of being ciushed and overwhelmed 
that one has on a first visit to Pans here you are penetrated 
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by that feeling, elbowing so many unkno\Mi men, fiorn the 
Pei Sian and the Indian to tlie Amencan and the English- 
man, so many sepal ate individualities which, in then 
frightening total, humble youi own And then, the city is 
immense One gets lost in the sti eets, which seem to have 
no beginning or end The cemeteries aie like foiests in the 
middle of the city The oriental cemeteiy is one of the 
beautiful things about the East It does not have that pro- 
foundly exasperating quality of cemetenes at home no 
wall, no ditch, no sepaiation, or enclosuic of any kind. It 
is situated anywheie, in the country oi in a town, here and 
there and everywhere, like death itself alongside of life, 
and given no attention whatever You \^alk thiough a 
cemeterj’’ as you Wcdk thiougli a bazaar All the graves are 
alike, they diffei only in age, and as they grow old they 
sink and disappear, like one’s memor}’- of the dead The 
cypresses planted in the cemetenes are gigantic, and give 
the places a gi’een light full of peace 

■V\Biere have you got wdth the muse? I expected a letter 
from you here mth something in verse enclosed YBiat ai e 
you reading? How I should love to see you' 

As for me, literally speaking, I don’t know where I’m at 
At times I feel paralysed (the word is weak) , at othei times 
my unborn style passes tlirough me and circulates uitlnn 
me with intoxicating heat Then it leaves me I meditate 
very little, day-dream occasionally My type of obseivation 
is preponderantly moral I should never have suspected 
that side of the ]Ourney The psychologcal, human, comic 
side abounds One meets splendid specimens 

From time to time m a tO'\vn I open a newspaper 
Things seem to be going at a dizzy late We aie dancing 
not on a volcano but on the rather lotten seat of a latrine 
I am engrossed by the idea of studying the question After 
my return I should like to burrow into the socialists and do, 
in theatiical form, something very brutal, very farcical, and 
of course impartial I have the words on the tip of my 
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tongue, and the tone of the thing at the tips of my fingers 
Many subjects for ^^hlch I have more definite plans are less 
eager to be born than that one 

As for subjects, I ha\e tliree, peiliaps the) are all the 
same, a thought that bothers me considerably One Une 
Nuit de Don Juan^ ■which I thought of in quarantine in 
Rliodes Two the stor) of Anubis, the ^^oman who wshed 
to be loved b) a god Tliat is the loftiest of the three, but is 
full of atrocious difficulties Three my Flemish novel of 
the young girl -who dies a virgin and mystic, ha'ving lived 
with her father and mother in a small pro\ incial town at the 
end of a garden of cabbages and fruit li ees, beside a stream 
the size of the Robec Wliat irritates me is the kinship of 
idea of these three plans In the first, insatiable lov e m the 
two forms earthly and m)siical In the second, the same 
story, but the character gives herself, and the earthly love 
is less exalted because it is more precise In the t!urd they 
are both united m the same person, and the one leads to the 
other, only, my heroine dies of religious exaltation Alas’ 
It seems to me that when one is as good as this at dissecting 
children vv inch ore to be born, one is not sufficiently vigorous 
to create them M) metaphysical clarity terrifies me I 
must abandon m) pretensions m that direction I need to 
knoiv my own measure In order to be able to liv e at peace, 
I must have an opinion of myself, a considered opinion 
which will regulate me in the use of tlic powers which I 
possess I hav e to knoNv the qualit'V and the limits of my 
land before beginning to plough it I am experiencing a 
need, with relation to my personal literary problem, that 
everyone in our age feels to some extent with relation to 
the life of society I feel the need of “establishing myself ” 
To return to the antique in literature has been done 
already To return to the Middle Ages has also been done 
already The present is the only hope for literary subject 
matter But the present offers a trembling foundation , at 
what point can one safely attach the first beams ? But it is 
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entirely on that that the vitality and durability of modern 
literature depend on being able to find a secure point of 
attachment m the present All this tioubles me so much 
that I have come not to like to have to speak about it I 
am irritated by it sometimes, like an ex-convict listening to 
a discussion of the penal system, especially in conversation 
with Maxime, who strikes hard and is not one to be en- 
comraging and I badly need to be encouraged On the 
other hand, my vanity is not yet resigned to receiving en- 
couragement-prizes only I 

I am about to re-read the whole of the Iliad In a fort- 
night we are to be in the Troad, and in Januaiy we shall be 
in Greece I fret at my ignorance if only I loiew Greek' 
I have wasted so much time ovei it without really learning 
it' The man who retains the same self-esteem when he 
travels that he had as he looked at himself every day m the 
mnror in his room at home, is either a very great man or a 
very sturdy fool I don’t know why, but I am becoming 
very humble 

Passing Abydos, I thought of Byron That is his Orient, 
the Turkish Orient, the Orient of the curved sword, the 
Albanian costume, and the grilled window looking on the 
blue sea I prefer the baked Orient of the bedouin and the 
desert, the depths of Africa, the crocodile, the camel, the 
giraffe. 

I lament not having gone to Persia (money' money'). I 
keep dreaming of Asiatic journeys, of going overland to 
China, of impossibilities, of the Indies or of California the 
latter always excites me on the human side At other times 
I become so choked up with tenderness that I could weep, 
thinking of my study at Croisset, of our Sundays Ah, how I 
shall miss my days of travel, how I shall keep re-living them, 
how I shall keep repeating the eternal monologue “Fool' 
You did not enjoy it enough' ” 

I keep thinking of the Dictionnaire Medicine would 
provide material for good articles, also natural history. 
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Why has the deatli of Bilzac affected me so strongly^ 
One IS always saddened by the death of i man one admires 
I had hoped to kno^^ him later, hoped he would like me 
Yes, he was a stout fellow, one who completely understood 
his age He, who had studied women so w ell, died )ust after 
he had married — and when the ^society whch he knew had 
begun its ddnouement With Louis Philippe, something 
disappeared which we shall not see again 
V^y ha\ e I a melancholy) desire to return to Egypt, to go 
back up the Nile and see Kuchiouk Hanem? All the same. 
It was a rare night that 1 spent there, and I tasted it to the 
full How I missed jou, Louis* 

To morrow I am going to ha\c >our name, Lotic Bouil 
hettc (Turkish pronunciation), wTitten on a sheet of blue 
paper in letters of gold — a present whicii I evpcct jou to 
hang on jour wall It wall remind jou that joii have been 
with me ei eiy daj of mj journey 

PROM rLAUBERT TO lUS UNCLE 
MONSIEUR PARAIN 

Constantinople ^ November 24, 1850 
Ah, mj licentious old Uncle, if jou were hero how you 
would stare at the women one sees in the streets* Thej 
have themselves carted about in old spring coaches, gilded on 
the outside like snufT boxes, and j ou can see them inside loll 
ing on divans as in their homes Over tiieir faces the^ wear 
transparent \eils, through which \ou can see the led 
paint on their hps and tlic black arches of their ejebrows 
In a slit in the veil appear their ejes, winch seem to 
burn you when they turn m your direction and dart their 
fixed pupils right at you From a distance the \eil itself 
is not visible but gnes them a strange pallor whicli stops 
you in your tracks and fills jou ivith astonishment and 
admiration thej look lil e phantoms Their veils fall to 
their hands, and thiough them gleam then diamond nn^ 
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To think oh, misery' that in ten yeais they will be in 
hat and corset, imitating their husbands who ah eady dress 
like Europeans, in shoes and overcoats ' 

FROM THE “souvenirs LITTERAIRES” OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

One evening in Novembei 1850, at the French Legation 
m Constantinople, General Aupick, then our ambassadoi, 
said to me after dinner “Has any ^^orthy iccruit been 
added to the ranks of literatuie since you left Parish” 

I mentioned Muigei’s Vie dc Bohcmc which recently had 
some success at the Varietes, and added “A few days ago I 
received a letter fiom Louis de Cormemn in nliich he said 
H lately met at Gautier’s a man named Baudclane, who is 
certain to be talked about His oiiginahty is a trifle self- 
conscious, but his poetiy is vigorous and he has the true 
poetic temperament, a lare thing these days’” The 
moment I uttered the name Baudelane, Madame Aupick 
hung her head, the Geneial glaied at me as though he 
were accepting a challenge, and Colonel Maigadel touched 
my foot as if to warn me that I was on dangeious ground 
I was considerably embarrassed, leahzing that I had made 
some blunder but not knomng nhat it was Ten minutes 
later, when the General and Flaubert ^^ere arguing about 
a book by Pioudhon, both talking and neither listening 
Madame Aupick approached me, and in a very low ^Olce 
said “He really has talent, hasn’t he^” 

“mo?” 

‘^The young man whom Monsiem' Louis de Coimenm 
praised m his letter ” 

I nodded affirmatively, but said nothing, for I was more 
in the dark than ever 

Colonel Margadel took leave at the same time as we 
‘My God'” he said “You nearly caused an explosion by 
talking of Charles Baudelaire-Dufais he is Madame 
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Aupick’s son The General and he have often come close 
to blows, and the General does not allow his name to be 
mentioned in his presence 1 ha\e warned you don’t 
repeat the mistahe ’’ 

FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Constantinople y Dccembe) 15, 1850 
When am I to be married, you ask me, apropos of the 
news of E ’s marriage Wlien? Ne^er, Itrust As far 
as man can answ er foi wliat he wall do, I reply in the nega 
tive Contact with the world, with which I ha^e been 
steadily rubbing shoulders now for fourteen months, makes 
me feel more and more like returning to mj shell Uncle 
Parain, who claims tliat tra^cI changes a man, is wrong 
As I set out so shall I return, except that there are a few 
less hairs on my head and considerably more landscapes 
within It That is all As far as my ideas of behaviour are 
concerned, I will keep the ones I ho\e always had until I 
see a reason to change And, scriouslv, if I had to say how I 
really feel, deep dowm, and if I am not presumptuous in 
saying it, I wnll tell you that I feel I am too old to change 
I have passed the age Wlien one has Ined as I have, a life 
so inward and secret, full of turbulent nnalyses and repressed 
impulses, when one has frequently excited and calmed 
one’s self by turns, and employed all one’s youth in learn- 
ing to manage one’s soul, as a horseman manages the horse 
which he forces to gallop, to walk, to jump, to trot, and to 
amble — all simply to provide himself with entertainment 
and to learn more about such things, well, what I was 
going to say is, if one doesn’t break one’s neck at the begin 
ning the chances are one won’t break it later Like a 
married man I, too, am “established,” in that I have found 
my equilibrium in life And 1 don’t imagine that there will 
be any internal disturbance to make me change my mind 
For me, marriage would be an apostasy which it appals me 
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to think of Alfred’s death has not erased the memoiy of the 
irritation which his marriage caused me It was as though 
pious folk were to hear the news of some great scandal 
caused by their bishop When, in a big way or a small one, 
one wishes to meddle with God’s works, one must begin 
if only from the hygienic point of view by putting one’s 
self in such a position that one cannot be made a fool of 
You can depict wine, love, and women on the condition that 
you are not a drunkard, a lover, or a husband If you are 
involved in life, you see it badly, your sight is affected either 
by suffering or by enjoyment The artist, in my way of 
thinking, is a monstrosity, something outside nature All 
the woes with which Providence showers him come from 
the stubbornness with which he denies that axiom His 
refusal to admit it brings suffering not only to lum, but to 
those with whom he is in contact Ask women who have 
loved poets, or men who have loved actresses So (and this 
IS my conclusion) I am resigned to living as I have lived, 
alone, with a throng of great men instead of a social circle, 
with my bear-rug (being a bear myself), etc I care nothing 
for the world, for the future, for what people wiU say, for 
any kind of established position, or even for literary fame, 
which in my early days I used to stay awake so many nights 
dreaming about That is what I am like , that is my charac- 
ter 

No, no, when I think of your sweet face, so sad, so loving, 
and of the joy I have in hving with you, who are so full of 
serenity, so full of a serious, grave kind of charm, I know 
very well that I shall never love another as I do you You 
will never have a rival, never fear ' The senses or tbe fancy 
of a moment will not take the place of that which lies en- 
closed in triple sanctuary Some will perhaps mount to the 
threshold of the temple, but none will enter 

When I know the date of your departure, I will send you 
a list of things to bung me 
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FLAUBFRT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

The Piravs^ December 19, 1850 
I saw the mosques, the seraglio, Santa Sophia In the 
seraglio there was a dwarf, the Sultan’s dwarf, playing with 
white eunuchs outside the throne room The dwarf was 
richly dressed, European style, spats, o\ ercoat, watch chain 
— hideous As for eunudis, the black ones (\\ hich were the 
only ones I had «een up to now) had no effect on me But 
the wlnte eunuchs* I was not prepared for them Tliey 
look like nasty old ^^omen The sight irritates the nerves 
and torments the imagination You are filled ivith a devour 
ing curiosity and at the same time a bourgeois feeling makes 
} ou hate them There is something so anti normal in them, 
physically speaking, that your vinhty is shocked Explain 
that to me Ne\ertheless, they are one of the most curious 
products of the liand of man Wliat ould I not have gi\ en, 
in the Orient, to become the fnend of a eunuch * But they 
are completely unapproachable 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

The Pirteus, Thursday, December 19 [1550] Stormy 
weather Wednesdav morning Towards noon we double 
Cape Sunium The columns The coast, grey-violet, arid, 
without trees or vegetation of any kind, just rock (the even 
mg before, passing Chios, the fields were black and the 
mountains covered >Yith clouds) The Acropolis of Athens 
stands out alone, dazzhngly white in the sun, .^Igina to the 
left, Salamis opposite, Posilipo behind the Acropolis The 
frigate Pandora and the bng Mercury decked with flags 
for the feast of Saint Nicholas— full dress shakos of the 
Russian sailors Joy at being in Athens In Greece * But 
I can stay all too short a time 

How sad, last Sunday, strolling in the courtyard of the 
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to think of Alfred’s death has not erased the memoiy of the 
irritation which his marriage caused me It was as though 
pious folk were to hear the news of some great scandal 
caused by their bishop When, in a big way or a small one, 
one -wishes to meddle -with God’s woiks, one must begin 
if only from the hygienic point of view by putting one’s 
self m such a position that one cannot be made a fool of. 
You can depict -wine, love, and women on the condition that 
you are not a drunkard, a lover, or a husband If you are 
involved in life, you see it badly, your sight is affected either 
by suffering or by enjoyment The artist, in my ^^ay of 
thinking, is a monstrosity, something outside natuie All 
the woes with winch Pi evidence showeis him come fiom 
the stubbornness mth which he denies that axiom His 
refusal to admit it brings suffering not only to him, but to 
those -with whom he is in contact Ask women who have 
loved poets, or men who have loved actresses So (and this 
IS my conclusion) I am resigned to living as I have lived, 
alone, -with a throng of great men instead of a social circle, 
with my bear-rug (being a bear myself), etc I care nothing 
for the world, for the future, for what people ^'Vlll say, for 
any kind of established position, or even for hterai-y fame, 
which m my early days I used to stay awake so many nights 
dreaming about That is what I am like , that is my charac- 
ter 

No, no, when I think of your sweet face, so sad, so loving, 
and of the joy I have in hving -with you, who are so full of 
serenity, so full of a serious, grave kind of chaim, I know 
very well that I shall never love another as I do you You 
■will never have a rival, never fear' The senses or the fancy 
of a moment -will not take the place of that which lies en- 
closed in triple sanctuary Some will perhaps mount to the 
threshold of the temple, but none will enter 

When I know the date of your departure, I -will send you 
a list of things to bung me. 
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FLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

The PirmiSj December 19^ 1850 
I saw the mosques, the seraglio, Sinta Sophia In the 
seraglio there was a dwarf, the Sultan’s dw arf, playing with 
white eunuchs outside the throne room The dwarf was 
richly dressed, European stjle, spats, overcoat, watch chain 
— ^hideous As for eunuchs, the blach ones (which were the 
only ones I had seen up to now) had no effect on me But 
the white eunuchs’ I was not prepared for them They 
look like nastj old women The sight irritates the nerves 
and torments the imagination You are filled with a devour 
ing curiosity and at the same time a bourgeois feeling makes 
you hate them There is something so anti normal m them, 
physically speaking, that your virility is shocked Explain 
that to me Nevertheless, they are one of the most cunous 
products of the hand of man What w ould I not have given, 
in the Onent, to become the fnend of a eunuch’ But they 
are completely unapproachable 

FROM FLAUBERT’S TRAVEL NOTES 

The Piraus, Thursday, December 19 Stormy 

weather Wednesday morning Towards noon we double 
Cape Sunium The columns The coast, grey-violet, and, 
without trees or vegetation of any kind, ]ust rock (the even 
ing before, passing Chios, the fields were black and the 
mountains covered >vith clouds) The Acropolis of Athens 
stands out alone, dazzhngly white in the sun, iEgina to the 
left, Salamis opposite, Posilipo behind the Acropolis The 
frigate Pandora and the bng Mercury decked with flags 
for the feast of Saint Nicholas — full dress shakos of the 
Russian sailors Joy at being in Athens In Greece' But 
I can stay all too short a time 

How sad, last Sunday, strolling iii the courtyard of the 
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mosque of Top-Hana' Adieu, mosques' Adieu, veiled 
ladies ' Adieu, good Turks in the caf^s ' 

FLAUBERT TO IIIS MOTHER 

Athens, Decembci' 24, 1850 

I am m Olympian mood, inhaling gi eat gusts of antiquity 
The sight of the Parthenon is one of the things which has 
most profoundly penetrated me m my entire life Let 
people say what they will Art is not a he Good luck to the 
bourgeois' I do not en^’y them their gioss felicity' 

FROM THE “SOUVENIRS LITTERAIRES” OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

At Thermopylai we lunched off a haunch of goat, and 
afterwards washed our hands in the hot spring Minerva 
brought forth from the earth to i efi esh Hercules when he 
was wearied aftei his combat ^vlth Antaeus 

We stayed there some time, le-i eadmg Plutaich’s account 
of the battle On the lower slopes of Wta a herd of goats 
was browsing To the noith the walls of Zeituni were 
visible, and beyond the bay the peaks of the Negi'oiiontine 
mountains 

Flaubert was m ecstasy “‘Wayfarer, go tell them in 
Sparta he quoted 

“How is it,” he asked me, “that tins brief encounter 
over-shadows all the great battles, all the butcheries of 
antiqmty? It was really just an engagement of the van- 
guard of an army, such as takes place m every campaign 
Why were these Spartans such heroes? They were three 
hundred bourgeois, three hundred gardes nationaux who 
had left their shops and come here because it was their turn 

* I picked up some crystals I found at the edge of the spring and this 
IS the result of an analysis made m Pans carbonate of chalk, 94 50 , 
carbonate of magnesia, 1 75, sulphate of challc, 1 45, organic matter, 
0 94, sand and water, 1 25 [Note by Du Camp ] 
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to be called out Tlicj ^^cre all killed because Ihcj uerc 
attacked from front and rear, and could not escape on either 
side Wliat a maracllous narralnc one could make of it’” 

We had to cross Mount CitliTron, aahosc reputation is 
anything but good In the aftenioon the rain began to come 
do^Yn in torrents, and ^^as succeeded b} fine, blinding sno^^, 
driven against us b} a north wind Night was approaching, 
the trees about us were shrouded m low l}ang clouds which 
seemed to be resting on the earth itself Ahead, the mouii 
tain, while walh snow, <cemcd to be cut in half b} them 
Not a Inang creature was \isiblc, the solitude was complete 

Soon darkness closed in, but the reflection of the white 
nessofthesnow stiH lighted us n little One liour, two hours 
passed, from time to time we <hook the snow off our clothes 
Our horses hesitated, we felt that the) were trending on 
clumps of underbrush Suddcnl) the gendarme and our 
dragoman halted We had lost our waj The road was 
indistinguishable under the snow Tlie gendarme fired 
some rc\ohcr shots in the hope of gelling an anstNcr, but 
complete sfionce reigned Our horses were restless, as if 
the} feared the} miglit he biincd under the stendil} falling 
snow We spent an hour looking \aml} for the road, our 
clothes were saturated, we were cold The prospect of 
spending a night on Cithrcron in such weather was «carcel} 
agrecahlo, but wc were full of ^)od spirits and our laughter 
kept us warm and encouraged our men Wc resohed to 
turn our horses about and find our wa) back to the plain 
w c had crossed that morning Tlicrc, at least, w ere villages, 
and perhaps we might be lucl^ enough to find one 
Wc rode cautiousl}, holding in our horses to aaoid falls 
and %ainl} searching the horizon for a light We were 
beginning to imagine that this dismal ride would last all 
night, when suddcnl} the gendarme said “Listen!” Wo 
stopped, in the far distance we heard the barking of a dog 
Then wc discoicred that our dragoman possessed an accom 
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plishment we had not suspected He was a fellow with 
large prominent eyes like a lobster’s, and had not made 
himseii useful m any way during the expedition, being 
unable even to cook decent meals, but now he evinced an 
extraordinary talent He could bark like a dog, and he set 
to woik to do so vigorously. We listened, on our right we 
heard answering barks and for more than half an hour we 
progressed in this fashion, barking and being barked at 
Finally, thi’ough the night we perceived a house, then a 
village All the lights were extinguished, everything was 
closed In the middle of the street dogs barred our way 
The gendarme knocked at the closed shutteis uith his fists 
and with the butt of his revolver, demanding hospitality 
Furious and tenor-stricken voices from witlun bade us go 
to the devil The replies came befoie the questions, the 
veiy walls seemed to ciy out against us 

Flaubert was enraptured “‘The stranger is a guest sent 
by the gods,’ ” he chanted “You can read it in Homei ' ” 

Flaubei t was m excellent liumoiu At Megara he scom'ed 
the city in search of the birthplace of Aspasia, at Coimth he 
lamented that the thousand sacred courtesans who sei ved the 
temple of Venus were no longer alive to dance before us to 
the sound of flutes and crotala. In the plain of Argohs 
between Argos and Naupha, he longed to discover the spring 
Canathy, where Juno bathed every year to renew her 
virginity On the other side of Argos he reviled the Hydra 
of Lerna for descending so low as to turn the wheels of a 
mill He was gay 

FLAUBERT TO HIS MOTHER 

Athens^ January 26, 1851 

The other day we had with us, at the table d’hote in the 
hotel, a group of English naval cadets, aged about nine to 
fourteen, who had come with perfect poise, exactly like their 
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elders, to gl^o thcmseKcs a trcit In their uniforms ^^hlch 
•\>ere too big for them, )ou could imagine nothing more 
amusing and cliarming flic 'sm'illest of 'll!, ^^ho su next to 
Maxime and ^^as no taller than the table itself, kept knock 
ing his nose against his plate These gentlemen drank 
toasts wth the sang froid of lords, and smoked cigars They 
>>ere greatlj intrigued b} me The) took mo for a Turk 
(most people do in these parts), and told the liotelkeepor 
the) ^^erosor^) tlic) >\crelca\ingm the morning, for other 
wse tho> ^^ould ha\o liked to pa) me a MSit and chat ^^lth 
me 


Patras^ February 9, 1851 

We In\ c arrn od at the end of our tra\ els, Mother darling 
In four da) sue bhall embark for Bnndisi, and there u e shall 
return to conditions of ordinary touring The real )Ourne) 
IS at an end 

We shall see each other iht end of next month’ From 
nou on I count no longer b) months, but b) uceks and 
da) s ’ I am afraid that ) ou uill be cold during ) our purno) 
Take good care not to bo Profit b) m) exponcnce ha\c no 
confidence in the heat of the so-called uarm countries Do 
me the fat our, I beg of )ou, of hating some ttooUen bod) 
belts made lake along a fool bag, for }ou ttull certunl) 
freeze in the coach from Pans to Marseille Bo tt ell supplied 
ttilii ttarm clothing, mufl, thick coat, etc If )Ou ttere 
completely reasonable, )ou ttould make )Oun.elf a present 
of a little fur pelisse Rcmcmhcr that the steamboats are 
unheated, and that at the end of March the ttcather tvill 
still be cold Bclictc me. Mother, I am not exaggerating, 
follott m) adtice Good health tthile tratelhng is main 
tamed only at the price of all these precautions 

We are in pitiful state Our «ocks are uathout heels, our 
shirts in rags, and our shoes all patched With my beard 
and my goatskin (the latter patched uath fox tails), I have 
terrified the entire population of the Peloponnesus I shall 
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have my beard cut off at Naples my splendid beard which 
caused me to be taken for a pasha and a bandit by turn 
You will see me as before, smooth-chinned My face, up 
to the middle of my forehead, is burned almost to the colour 
of liquorice My hair is gi'mving back a httle, but m a year 
or two I shall have a completely naked dome I think I 
have grown heavy 

Francis, our dragoman, was made prisoner by the Turks 
m the war of independence, but escaped As we rode he told 
us good stories about the war and his flight We have been 
pleased with him I am bending all my efforts now to add 
the howling dervish to my repertoire of imitations Francis 
gives me lessons It drives Maxime almost insane, but I 
continue none the less One evening my chest was literally 
staved in, and m the house where we were staying everyone 
rushed to my door to see what was going on 

Here m our hotel the kiques (as they aie called) are neict 
to, or rather in the middle of, a hen-house which occupies 
one of the rooms You have to fight your way past the 
turkeys to get to the seat And what a seat ' I suspect the 
hotelkeeper of fattening his poultry with dung, the cooking 
would indicate it 

FLAUBERT TO LOUIS BOUILHET 

Patras, February 10, 1851. 

As we gazed at Parnassus, we thought of the exaspera- 
tion that the sight would have caused a romantic poet of 
1852, and of the harangue he would have addressed to it 
The Parthenon is the colour of brick, with, in spots, tones 
of bitumen and ink Whatever the weather, it gleams 
gloriously Birds come and perch on the dismantled cornice 
falcons, crows The wind blows between the columns, 
goats browse amid the broken pieces of white marble under- 
foot Here and there, m the hollows, heaps of human bones. 
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reminders of the war Small Turkish rums amid the great 
Greek ruin, and then, in the distance and always, the sea' 
Among the pieces of sculpture found on the Acropolis I 
noticed especially a small has lehef representing a woman 
fastemng her shoe There is only a fragment of the torso, 
)ust the ti\o breasts, from the base of the neck to above the 
navel One of the breasts is draped, the other uncovered 
What breasts' Good God' What a breast' It is apple- 
round, solid, abundant, detached from the other you can 
feel the eight of it in your hand, the fecund maternity 
and the s^\eetness of the love which it invokes make you 
almost swoon The ram and the sun have turned the white 
marble to jellow, a ta>vny colour, almost like flesh It is 
so tranqml, so noble' It seems to be about to swell, one 
feels that the lungs beneath it are about to expand and 
breathe It knew how to wear its sheer pleated drapery' 
Howontwouldhavolainuponit, weeping' How onewould 
have fallen on one’s knees before it, hands )oined in wor 
ship ' A httle more and I should have prayed 

FROM THE “souvenirs LITT:^ R AI R ES ” OF 
MAXIME DU CAMP 

We had lived for sixteen months in lands which western 
peoples often refer to as barbaric — Egypt, Nubia, countries 
ruled by the Subhme Porte or overrun by Turkoman 
nomads, Greece Everywhere we had gone unimpeded, 
receiving every assistance from the authorities, respected 
by the population, protected by officials With what assidu 
ous attentions would we not meet in setting foot on Italian 
soil, which likes to think of itself as a soil civilized beyond 
all others? We were not long m finding out Immediately 
on disembarking at Bnndisi, still suffering from the effects 
of an unusually rough passage, we entered the custom 
house for the examination of our luggage 

In the room in which we were confined there were only 

a 
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customs officials; the police Aveie awaiting us elsewhere. 
The doors were guaided by gendarmes. It appeared that 
the accuracy of om descriptions on oui passports had to be 
verified But the passports had been issued by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and boi e no descriptions Grave di fficulty ; 
the prefect was called and questioned us closely. Our bag- 
gage was pitilessly gone ovei , our old coats ^^ele turned 
inside out, our shppeis thoioughly shaken, oui pistols 
confiscated, and it was found necessaiy to lead thiough oui 
papeis wdnch weie voluminous and totalh incompiehen- 
sible to these gentlemen They w ei e gi catly inti igued by a 
plan of the pilgrimage to Mecca, wdiich I had i econstructed 
at Constantinople from the oidinanccs of Sultan Sohman, 
all my explanations were useless, they mistook the hill of 
Menva for Vesmous, and confabulated among themselves. 
Flaubert’s great beard bothered them. 

That went on foi more than two houis Finally we were 
taken to police headquaiteis, wheie foi the pi ice of a few* 
piastres we w*ere given a peimit to stay twent}-fom hours 
in Brindisi, a peimit to go to Naples, a permit to hire a 
carriage, a peimit to take the stage-coach, a permit to 
engage post-horses Each of these documents boie om 
complete desciiption In addition, we had to explain exactly 
why we were going to Naples, what om addioss there was 
to be, and how long we intended to lemain We knew* that 
letters were aw^aiting us at the Brindisi post office, and I 
insisted on going foi them, veiy graciously, the Prefect of 
Police handed them to us himself They had been trans- 
mitted to him and he had saved us the tiouble of opening 
them 

At Pompeii we had tiouble with some veteians who tiied 
to prevent us from taking notes, at Paistum the police 
insisted on escorting us and then exacted an indemnity 
Flaubert and I vainly tried to escape fiom eveiything 
political, but politics forced themselves upon us in a 
thousand and one interfering annoyances on the part of 
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the authorities, who followed us into museums, watched 
us as we lunched on Cape Misenum, and listened to our 
conversations in the galleries of Herculaneum In Rome 
we were left in peace 

[Flaubert and Du Camp remained together as far as 
Florence There they separated, Du Camp returned 
directly to Pans and Flaubert continued to Venice, where 
he was ]omed by his mother "With her he returned to 
Croisset in June During the twenty months of his journey 
Flaubert had suffered no attacks ] 
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As far as appearance was concerned, the Flaubert who 
returned to Croisset in 1851 had little in common with the 
young man of twenty eight who had left it two years 
before, and almost nothing with the handsome youth who 
had stood in the Genoese gallery m 1845 He no longer 
loohed young He had lost much of his hair, and that 
which remained he allowed to grow long, almost to his 
shoulders His body was heavy, -with a large paunch, and 
his face was heavy , too, and crimsoned over with a network 
of veins Despite his written warnings, his mother had 
been aghast when she liad met him in Venice On his 
arrival at Croisset he insisted on waking the five year old 
Caroline from a deep sleep, and frightened her by laughing 
loudly at her tininess in her trailing w hite nightgown She 
drew away from this stranger, who kept telling her he was 
her uncle but of whom she had no memory whatever 
To Louis Bomlhet, Flaubert’s new appearance was even 
more astonishing Louis had also grown somewhat bild 
and heavy during the two years of separation, and he too 
wore a long moustache, which was the same colour as 
Flaubert’s the instant they met, each of them saw himself 
in the other, they burst into exclamations, they had always 
looked alike, but now they were as alike as brothers* Their 
reunion was all the more emotional — more passionate, 
even, than either of them had expected* Each of them 
poured forth his laments that they had not travelled 
together and, after the first transports were over, Loms 
read aloud a present in verse which he had prepared for his 
247 
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friend Kuchiouk-Hanem^'^^ it was called, it was dedicated 
to Flaubert and began 

Lc Nil cst laigc ct plat commc tin mnoii d'acicr, 

Lcs crocodiles giis plongrnt an hard dc; ili ? 

All tlie palms, vultures, sand, and flies in all of Flaubert’s 
Egyptian letteis had found their way into the poem. 
Bambeh’s hennaed sheep, Kuchiouk Hanem’s tarboosh, her 
rose-coloured tiouseis, her emeiald (Louis did not specify, 
as Flaubert had specified, that it was of glass), her odour of 
turpentine all ei e thei e , and a*; the poem closed, Kuchi- 
ouk Hanem was sitting sadly at her window, listening and 
longing for the sound of cawadja's boats on the Nile Bouil- 
het had read not only those of the letteis fiom the Orient 
which had been addi essed to him, but those sent to Madame 
Flaubeit as well, Flaubert’s tiavels on the Nile, and par- 
ticularly the night with Kuchiouk Hanem, had captn ated 
his imagination, and his poem, ^^hlch delighted Flaubert, 
was a symptom of his disgust with his o^^ n workaday life. 

Despite his drudgeiy in the tutoi mg school, howe\ ei , he 
had at last finished, after tin ee years’ woik, the long Roman 
poem, Melccms This, too, Flaubert insisted on heaiing, 
and dming the seveial sessions lequiied foi the leading of 
the three thousand lines he kept interrupting with en- 
thusiastic compliments There was no doubt as to the 
excellence of Melccms^ Boiulhet’s classical leaimnc: had 
filled the poem iwth a thousand inteiesting details, his 
poetical skill had made it melhfluous, his taste had kept it 
sure But Loms was inclined to speak cynically of it It 
was finished, nothing quite like it had ever been done befoi e 
and yet, there it was, tlmee thousand lines \witten on 
several hundred sheets of paper and likely to remain there 
Publication was out of the question, he had no hteiary 
acquaintances at all who could aid him and no publisher 
would even read a long poem by an utterly unkno^'\ n young 
man who as far as the world was concerned was not a poet 
at all but a mere provincial Latin tutor No he had wTitten 
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Melcenis for himself and foi Flaubert and Max, Max would 
read it when he next visited Croisset and would be the last 
person to read it To that Louis claimed to be resigned but 
the futility of continuing to write tortured him Should he 
begin another long nork? What was the use? And yet, 
would It not be cowardly to stop? 

Flaubert’s affection overflowed into protests, as he had 
lectured Louis m his letter from Damascus, «o he lectured 
him now indeed it would be cowardly to stop! L'sen if 
Melants were to remain in manuscript for ever there could 
be no doubt about its beauty, but as it happened there was 
no reason to suppose that it would remain there Louis 
was wrong in laying that he had no hteraiy acquaintances 
The night of the departure of Flaubert and Max he had 
met no less celebrated a literary man than Thdophile 
Gautier and cont ersed tvilh him for se\ eral hours Gautier 
had been chirming, he was the easiest man in Pans to see 
— ^but had Loms e\ er called on him, e^ er pressed the advan 
tage^ Of course ho had not, he was too timid, another 
j oung man w ould ha-N e show n Gautier the poem even before 
It was completed, and by now it would be on sale in all the 
bookshops of Pans Unquestionably Mclanis would be pub- 
lished Max, who knew Gautier so well, and who was 
himself so practical, would know exactly what to do wnth it, 
and wth Melanis in print Louis would feel like beginning 
something new at once In the meantime, why ‘should he 
not continue to WTite whatever came into his head? His 
short poems were beautiful, too, there could be a book of 
those some day And wh) , as a matter of fact, should Louis 
complain at alP He had finished something of major im 
portance, had he not? Whereas Flaubert — > Flaubert 
didn’t even know how to begin, what subject to choose, 
what story to wnte * 

N6w It was he, rather than Bomlhet, who gave wav to 
complaints, and his complaints extended over a number of 
meetings As in his letters, he lamented his uncertainty, 
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and he described tlie feeling of teiioi winch had come over 
him at the sight of his iting table at Ci oi'^set In Ins mind 
were still the thiee subjects he had lislcd in Ins lettei from 
Constantinople Uric Nuit dc Don Juan, Anuhis and the 
Flemish novel which they had all discussed two ycai s before. 
The fust two he had partly conceived In P\omCj in fact, 
he had wnitten down a few sentences of an outline for Don 
Juan, and planned now to continue it, and to plot out Anuhis 
as well But the Flemish novel remained completely vague 
The m3’'stical vngin who ^^ould be the heioiiic a'^sumcd no 
leality or possibility as a charactei He could think of no 
story, no title, no details, and in fact the woids “Flemish 
novel” weie to him a mere s^mibol of the type of icahstic 
book which Max and Louis had decided lie should iMite. 
Was this not, peihaps, an indication that this kind of book 
was not for him? Soon he must decide, foi he must ^^Olk 
Wliat was he to do? He talked on of nTiting in general 
and of his pioblem in particular Should he reallj’ begin 
by finishing the synopsis of XJne Nuit dc Don Juan and 
writing one of Anuhis’> Would he not, in such things as 
those, fall into the old eriois of Saint Antoine’^ 

One day, however, in the midst of his monologue of 
lament and querying, he noticed that Bouilhet had assumed 
a far-away, inattentive look \ci'y diffeient fiom his o^^^l 
when Bomlhet’s difficulties had been undei discussion He 
was saying nothing He seemed to be weaiy of the whole 
subject of Flaubert’s peiplexities, for when he finally did 
spealc, after a long pause, it was about an entiiely um elated 
matter Unaccountably, he began to talk about the wsits 
he had paid, in Gustave’s absence, to Madame Flaubert at 
Croisset 

Generally, he said, he had found her alone, with only 
little Caroline and the servants, few of her Rouen friends 
ventured as far as Croisset to call, contenting themselves 
with seeing her during the "virinter, when she moved into 
the city and lived m a few rooms near the hospital, only 
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Achille and his wife drove out to the house beside the nver, 
and even they, Louis gathered, very seldom One day, how- 
ever, his visit had coincided with that of an old lady of very- 
provincial, almost rustic manners — clearly not a Rouen- 
naise — who treated Madame Flaubert ^Ylth considerable 
deference and -who ^’\as accorded, in turn, more warmth 
than Madame Flaubert was accustomed to besto\\ on non 
relations When Bouilhet was presented to her, and heard 
her name, Madame Delamare, he knew at once who she 
w as He had knowm her son, md when he said so the old 
lady immediatel) began to weep and to bewail his untimely 
end, the tragedies which had overtaken him, the woman 
who had caused his ruin Madame Flaubert and Bouilhet 
did their best to repair the damage which Louis’s well- 
intentioned remark had caused, but the old lady’s gnef had 
recalled to Bouilhet the whole story of Eugbne Delamare 
and his misfortunes, which had recently been the subject 
of much comment in Normandy And now ho reminded 
Flaubert of it Wlij he should do so Flaubert could not 
imagine he was quite famihar wth the story himself He 
had kno^vn Lugbne Delamare, he knew Madame Dela 
mare and had often seen her at Croisset The only detail 
new to him was Delamare’s death, which had occurred 
during his travels But Louis went oter the tale from 
beginning to end 

Delamare, a few years older than Flaubert and Bouilhet, 
had been an impecunious and mediocre medical student at 
the Rouen hospital under Dr Flaubert He had neter 
passed all his examinations, and like manj another young 
Frenchman of the time who could not afford to continue his 
medical studies to the end, had contented himself with 
becoming not a full fledged doctor, but an ojjicier de sante 
— an infenor category of licensed medical man then in 
existence He had become the local health officer m a 
country town near Rouen, and after the death of his first 
wife, a widow older than himself, he had married i chirm 
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mg young girl of seventeen or eighteen, the daughter of a 
near-hy faimer. She ^^as pietty, liad been educated in a 
Rouen convent, wheie she had icad lomantic novels, and 
was delighted to escape fiom hei fatlier’s faun until she 
discovered that marriage with an adoring nonentity and life 
in a small country town wcie even moie oppicssnc She 
qmckly came to despise her husband, longed foi a moi c vivid 
life, began to spend too much money on clothes, disdained 
her neighbours, took loveis, sank even more deeply into 
debt, boredom, and n)’mphomania, and finally poisoned 
herself. During the nine yeais of then maiiiagc, Delamare 
had been perfectly blind to his ^^^fe’s exti a\ aganecs and 
infidelities 5 he could not enduie life wthout lier and the 
revelations of her behaviom, and he too killed himself 
Their child, a little giil, had been taken in by old Madame 
Delamai'e, who had ah's ays hated her unbalanced daughter- 
in-law They lived in poverty in a village neai Cioisset, 
and from time to time the old lady paid a visit of respect 
to the •widow of the great man under whom hei son had 
studied, and accepted Madame Flaubei t*s gifts. 

Such, in biief, was the story of Eugbne Delamare’s tiagic 
marriage Bomlhet, howevei, recounted it to Flaubei t in 
detail He reminded him of the black-and-yellow striped 
curtains in yoimg Madame Delamai e’s parlour, winch had 
first caused her to be thought pi etentious and cxti avagant 
by her mother-m-law and her neighbours and had been 
gossiped about all ovei Normandy, of the way she had 
instructed her peasant servant to address her in the third 
person, of her prettiness, her chic, her haughtiness and 
nervousness, her at-homes Friday afternoons which she 
herself was the only one to attend, the unpaid biU. she had 
left at a lending library in Rouen He recalled Delamare’s 
heavy appearance and manner, Ins good-natured mediocrity, 
his satisfaction •with his situation in life, the confidence, 
almost the affection, with winch he was legarded by his 
country clients. 
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And then, after mentioning all the details of the Dela« 
mare case that he could remember, Bouilhet returned, as 
abruptly as he had left it, to the subject of Flaubert’s 
hteraiy perplexities The story of Delamare’s marriage, 
he announced ’svithout preamble, was the story for Flaubert 
to "wnte He had decided that while Flaubert was away 
And when Flaubert jumped to his feet >Yith the same cry 
he had uttered t■\^o jears before on hearing the verdict on 
Saint AnlQine^ Louis asked him to sit do^vn, and to hsten, 
and continued 

He pointed out the advantages of the story He had been 
qiute ■wrong, he said, to suggest shifting the scene of a 
realistic novel to Flanders, Flaubert knew Normandy to the 
last detail, that knowledge he must exploit, and Normandy 
must be called Normandy, not Flanders Some Normans 
would complain, but that was a minor matter The back- 
ground of the stoiy of Delamare was utterly Norman Life 
on Norman farms and in small Norman towns, a rural 
Norman medical practice, Flaubert could descnbe with 
brilliant effect What was Eugbne Delamare but the in- 
carnation of all that w as dullest in the bourgeois? What was 
his wife but a bourgeois -victim of romanticism? And what 
categories of humanity were belter suited to Flaubert’s 
pen than those? The whole thing would give him an 
opportumty to paint prowncial life as it deserved to be 
painted And he repeated what he had said two years 
before there was no need for Flaubert to concern himself, 
as Balzac had chiefly concerned himself, -with bourgeois 
money matters Yoimg Madame Delamare had run into 
debt, but precisely because she had had no thought of 
money A novel on non matenol bourgeois themes, •writ- 
ten -with style, would unquestionably be something new 
And now that Balzac was dead, and there were no novehsts 
of any power or originality -writing m France, such a book 
might very easily be the thunderclap with which Flaubert 
had always sworn he would appear 
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But the vulganty of it' Flaubert piotcsted That, 
although he made many other objections as well, was his 
loudest ciy when Louis finally allou ed him to speak E^ en 
if he could evei bring himself to admit tliat a drama which 
could be enacted in a Norman town was fit to take the place 
of Saint Antoine, that dramati7ation of the thought of the 
entire woild, it would scarcely be such a stoiy as the 
Delamares’. In the Flemish no-vcl, at least, the heroine was 
to have been visited by i ehgious mama, to ha\ c cntci cd into 
mystical trances, sulTeied fiom hysterical afflictions, and 
all this, hei charactei once detci mined, uould ha\c given 
Flaubert scope Wheieas with the Delamares c\ciything 
was commonplace, even the vices weic mediocic' How 
could he beai to spend seveial yeais desciibing such people 
as those? The prospect revolted him 

Even so, Bouilhet insisted, the idea was good not only 
good m Itself, but good for Flaubert Delamare was 
mediocie. Ins mediociity w'as the mediocrity of the bour- 
geois , about the medioci ity of the boui geois Flaubert alu ays 
had much to say, he had lampooned it in the Gaigon, he 
had Witten fiom Damascus about a Diclionnairc dcs Idccs 
Regues, why should he not express himself in a novel, 
which would be more effective than either? And 3 'oung 
Madame Delamaie was a character wth even gi eater 
possibihties. Flaubert could show what there was not 
only m her, but m the very air of the times to lead hei 
to her fate, the essence of the tragedy was her disgust wth 
the surroundings in which she found lieiself, and beyond 
which she had somehow learned, however futilely, to look, 
It was the infection of romanticism, and that too was one 
of Flaubert’s favourite topics 

But even admitting the excellence of the themes, Flaubert 
demanded, how could he wiate the stoiy? Eugfene Dela- 
mare did not baffle him, the medical baclcgiound and the 
mediocrity he could describe but the lady ' A woman un- 
balanced in no mystical way but in regard to the matters 
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of daily life, a woman who was pretentious, nenous, dis 
contented, burdened bj a dullard of a husband, a George 
Sand heroine without the halo of nobility how could he 
paint her} 

To this question Bouilhet made no reply, letting it hmg 
in the air as oddlj as he had previously seemed to bo a^old 
mg all mention of Flaubert’s problems The sub3ect was 
changed as though by mutual consent, during the next few 
weeks, whene\er the} met, the} conversed about other 
things — chicfl} about the Orient, and Flaubert quietly set 
to work and finished the ^nopsis of Don Juan 

“Opening very animated,” it began “Tableau two 
riders arrive on winded horses Don Juan opens his 

coat and tlirows dowm his sword, which is jolted out of the 
scabbard as it hits the ground He has just killed the 
brother of Dona Elv ira The} are ncemg ” 

Later “Jealous} in desire jealous} m possession 
jealousy in remembrance Env} of other men two 
kinds of love ” 

At the end he made a list of dev cn pnnciples according to 
which he would have to remember to make Don Juan 
behave, and when he read the outline over he found that 
the pnnciples all but outnumbered the actions’ Clearly, 
Don Juan abounded in pitfalls all too similar to those of 
Saint Antoine^ Generalities concerning sexual pleasure 
and jealousy were no less general than speeches by all seven 
of the deadly sins Unc Nmt de Don Juan would not do 
His despair returned — and all the more strongly, for he felt 
that despite himself he was being pushed in the direction 
indicated by Bouilhet 

There remained, however, Anubis^ the story of a w Oman 
loved by a god, and this, too, Flaubert was on the point of 
beginning to outline, in the desperate hope that it might 
satisfactonly materialize, when — abruptly — an item in his 
morning mail decided the issue It was m envelope 
addressed in a well known hand, and within it were two 
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communications, one in prose and one in verse Louis 
Bomlliet, It seemed, was not the only peison who had 
verses awaiting the letmmed tiaveller Louis had been 
quite light in malung no reply to Flaubert’s laments about 
the lady ' 

As Maxime Du Camp had indicated in Ins revelations 
concerning Alphonse Kan and the le^^t, theie had been 
nothing particulai ly lemaikable, in 18^6, in the case iMtli 
which blaubei t had been admitted to the intimacy of Louise 
Colet, celebi ated though she was At the veiy instant \\ hen 
Flaubert had met her, the general laiou ledge that her 
relationship wth the influeiitial Monsieur Cousin had 
recently become less close was diminishing hei prestige. 
She was finding that her latest book ^^as being revle^^ed 
\’Nnth less speed and less respect than hei pi evious % olumes, 
and that the Miinstiy of Public Instruction \^as showing 
itself quite firm, as it had nevei been firm before, m with- 
standing her continued demands foi additional grants The 
story of Alphonse Karr had always caused people to be cai e- 
ful in Louise’s company eAeii duiing the peiiod of Plato’s 
most complete protection, and the appearance, at the 
moment of her decline, of a handsome young man from 
the countiy wdio not only knew^ nothing about Kan but also 
was dazzled by Ins meeting with the celebi ated poetess, 
was a soothing and consohng compensation, not to be dis- 
dained 

Financially, Lomse had been well off Income fiom 
writings, her pension. Monsieur Colet’s salary and pension, 
and Monsieur Cousin’s contributions to the support of little 
Henriette all combined to make a lespectable sum, and in 
1848, when she finally decided to leave Monsieur Colet, no 
financial necessity had tied her to him She was surprised 
and indignant to discover that he was even more eager foi 
the separation than she, and a lively acrimony marked the 
piocedure. In the autumn she moved Avith Henriette to an 
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apartment far distant from the Rue de la Fontaine Saint- 
Georges, there was no longer any reason to be near the 
Conser-v atory, and the Rue de Sfevres had the ad\ antage of 
being in a quarter which contained both Sainte Beuve and 
Madame R^camier, from whose proximity many advan 
tages were to be hoped for 

While she had been the mistress of Flaubert, Louise had 
found It impossible to behave with any politeness whatever 
to Monsieur Cousin during his daily visits, and in conse 
quence he had made them somewhat less than daily, and 
gradually called more and more rarely He continued his 
contributions — his chief function — and Louise knew that he 
was alwajs there and always influential should she be in 
the slightest need But no sooner had she separated from 
Monsieur Colet and installed herself m her new home, than 
she received from Monsieur Cousin a letter which, had she 
only known it, proied Maximo Du Camp to be an acute 
diagnostician, and which made her feel that perhaps she had 
been too impetuous in her impatience with, the philosopher 

“I have not %vntten jou sooner,** it began, “ first, because 
I knew that such a delay on my part would cause you, these 
days, no concern, and that jour silence was sufficient indica 
tion that jou had no thought for me whate>er, but par 
ticularly because before -wnting I desired to have re 
fashioned my life and to have established it on the new 
basis where it must henceforth remain I ha-ve made my 
decision I am not presenting myself in the elections, I am 
abandoning any further thought of a political career, and 
I am restricting my activities, 1 will not saj to my literary 
career (there is no literature to day), but to the obscure 
tasks whose fruits will be apparent only after I am gone I 
see only a small number of old friends, and am ending — 
■without violence — all unnecessaiy contacts You know in 
what state ours have been since last October 1 had thought 
that an utterly disinterested friendship such as mine, which 
demanded nothing and provided, together with many posi 

R 
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live seivicc^;, llie mo'^L h^'SkIuous attciilion^, A’*ouk] bo wel- 
come and a^iccable to you Vain hop'^*' Yonr linbits lia\e 
not changed, and al oui l.i^^t nioeling thf* mo.t ttifling of 
occa'iion*' bionglil loith, oiue agiini, that Inrnonlnldo 
^ocal)lllaly unpi en-dontod in v.oniank mouth and 

^^lncll I am deleinnnral no longoi to Iribialo 

“I am no longei one of the leaders of a p^meiful op{)o--i- 
tion destined to ieplac(‘ tiie mnnsti-) , J am neiilu i ambas- 
sador noi mini‘^lci I am notlimir Foi iliat wn leason, 
peiliaps, I am entitled, nou, to moio paitiuilai conM(bia- 
tion In othei ^^olds il 3011 agiee the end ot nn pros- 
peiity and of ni} son ices is uKo the end of our illations 
If you wall adopt that \ io\% point, I shall u.irrnh do the same; 
foi what gi eater hapjnnoss exists than the lo-s of <i fnbe 
fiiendship^ Or, to be more piecKo, I pro]K)se that ur con- 
tinue oui iclations, but that the} be i<iie, feebb*, and jiohtt 
As such, the} will alwa}s be agiooable to me, and in cases 
of exti cine need could still be of ser\ ice to } on S( ek anc»thci 
fiicnd, another piotcctoi, nnothei Pio\idenco upon whom 
yom cliaiactei ma} exert itself I c<m no longei be the 
piotectoi or the PioMdencc of an} one 

“I shall come to sec } ou some oi enirig befoi c long Let us 
avoid thoiny subjects, lot oui contacts be as smooth a.s 
possible Allow me, at lare intor\als, thus to pas> lialf an 
hour 01 an lioui in }oui compaii} , . An afieciionate 
politeness such can be the bond between }ou and me 
It woU spaie you, at very little cost, the bitter thought that 
I, too, have been forced to sepaiate fiom you ” 

This was a blow' indeed* It was cleai that Alonsicui 
Cousin meant wdiat he said, and it was cleai, despite the 
care wduch he took not to bieak completely, that he would 
examine with cold suspicion an} “cases of extreme need” 
which she might put befoi c him being no longei 111 the 
public eye, he need have less feai than foimerly of diffi- 
culties in his private life The almost simultaneous depar- 
ture of hei lovei, hei husband, and hei piotectoi resulted 
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in Louise’s standing almost alone how fortunate, at least, 
that she was well provided for wth money, and that she 
had Samte Beuve and Madame R^camier as neighbours* 
But to her dismay even the best efforts of Samte Beuve on 
her behalf did not result in the acceptance bj any theatre 
in Pans of her play Madeleine^ a drama of the French 
Revolution which she considered particularly timely And 
in the early months of 1849 Madame R^camier died, 
stncken with smallpox Dunng her lifetime Madame 
R^camier had allowed Louise to see some precious and 
unhno^vn letters ■written to her by Benjamin Constant, and 
a fe^^ weeks after her death a newspaper announced the 
publication of these letters — edited by Madame Louise 
Colet, who had been allowed bj Madame R^camier to make 
copies of them and had been entrusted wth the posthu- 
mous publication But the heirs of Madame R^camier and 
those of Benjamin Constant lost no time in bringing joint 
suit to prevent publication, contending that it was most 
unhkely that Madame R^camier had ever given Louise any 
such permission at all, and though Louise considered this a 
case of sufficiently extreme need” to implore the assist- 
ance of Monsieur Cousin, his intervention was unavailing 
The case dragged on for a year and was marked with angry 
testimony on both sides, m the end Louise lost and was 
forced to pay a large proportion of the costs 

Scarcely was that odious \erdict handed down when 
another disaster loomed on the horizon Monsieur Colet fell 
dangerously ill With full realization of the possible con- 
sequences, Louise flew to his side and nursed him with 
energy and hope , but he died on the twenty-first of April 
1851, and "with him — far greater loss — died his salary from 
the Conservatory There was just a chance that his pension 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction might be salvaged 
Louise quickly composed and published a poem mourning 
her loss, and then, as a gnef stricken wudow she addressed 
a request to the ministry that Monsieur Colet’s pension be 
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continued for ten years in the name of “his daughter 
Henriette ” The pension was immediately stopped. 

Such was Louise’s position at the moment of Flaubert’s 
return Her rejected play, Madeleine, she had published in 
several instalments m a Parisian newspaper, but she had 
published no booh in five years nothing since the meeting 
in Pradier’s studio If she had been in a mood to welcome 
Flaubert in IS'lS, %\hat must she have felt in 1851, when 
she learned from Pradier that he had returned from the 
East' 

Hei financial position was all the more uncomfortable at 
this moment, because she had always spent extravagantly 
and never put aside any money at all She possessed only 
one investment, of a dubious nature Ever since her amval 
in Paris, she had assiduously kept an autogiaph album; in 
it the Academicians and otheis who fiequented her house 
were made to sign, and from time to time she purchased 
specimens of the handuiitmg of great Frenchmen wth 
whom she was as yet unacquainted It was, she told ever}’’- 
one, an investment for Henriette , should the child ever be 
m need, she would have only to offer for sale this precious 
collection, which would bring her a fortune Louise esti- 
mated Its value at ten thousand francs Not all her friends 
were sure that an autograph album was the best possible 
type of investment “In ten years it may have no value at 
all,” Beranger told her “You should be putting aside 
thousand-franc notes for yom' daughter, not the signatures 
of the so-called great men of a period of transition ” Now 
Lomse herself was m need of the money winch the album 
would bring, and it must be sold. Not in France, however 
Great French names were even moie glamorous abroad 
than at home, after her recent shocks Louise would enjoy 
a brief change of scene, England was full of wealthy collec- 
tors Taking with her the album and Henriette, therefore, 
Lomse sailed to London She placed the book in the hands 
of an autograph dealer who said he would do Ins best 
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She Msited the Elgin Marbles, the To>^er of London And 
then, knowng that she would pass through Rouen on her 
■\vaj back to Pins, she sent to Croi^set the double communi- 
cation which Flaubert rccei\ed at the moment of his des 
pair concerning XJnc Nuit dc Don Juan Tliere w as a letter, 
announcing that LiOui^e would be in Rouen on a certain 
daj, and there was a length} poem, entitled ‘^Ressouvemr 
Pafen” 

^rm raconu^ moi votre iteUe ody ssie 
Que poursuntt deux ans rna jalouse pensie 
Dans votre style net et vrat comme un miroir 
Ce que vous ave^ tu fattes le vioi rct'oirl 

Had the synopsis of Unc Nutt dc Don Juan been more 
encouraging, or had theie seemed aii} pos^ibilit} that a 
s}nopsis of yinuhis would hate produced better results, it is 
possible that the appeal of Rcssouvcnir Paten” might Into 
been rejected and the rcnde^^ous asked for in lU accompanj- 
ing letter refused As it w as, how e^ or, Flaubert and Louise 
met 

The} met, and comorsed The} embraced, and said 
farewell Louise continued on to Pans with Hcnnette, and 
Flaubert returned to Croissct It w as a brief intor\ lew , but 
a decisne one their correspondence was quickl} rciumed 
For a time their letters were less abandoned than of old, 
the} began b} calling each other vous instead of /u, but 
certain familiar notes were struck at once 

“At Rouen, the other da},” Flaubert muses in the aery 
first of the neaa series, “}Ou must have found me aery 
cold, though I assure } ou I aa as as avarm as I found it possible 
to be I made ever} effort to be kind, tender — no itaaould 
have been infamously hypocritical, an outrage to the truth 
fulness of } our heart Read, do not dream Plunge into 

long studies — there is nothing continually good but the 
habit of stubborn aa ork I should like you to be in such a 
state that ave could see each otlier calml} I like your 
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society when it is not stormy the tempests which give us 
so much ]oy when we are young are wearisome when we 
have attained the ripeness of years ” 

And the second is even more lemmiscent “I shall have 
to postpone a little the rendezvous I gave you, dear friend 
Circumstances independent of myself, and which I -vviU 
explain to you, make it impossible foi me to see you until 
the end of next week You ask me to bring you something 
I have written. I have notlung to show you. In more than 
two years I have not ^vrltten a single line of French, and 
what I wrote before 'my departure is illegible and uncopied. 
Furthermore, consideiing the state of disgust for myseK in 
which I am at present existing, this is scaicely the moment. 
Some day, if I find that in my ship I have some undamaged 
cargo worthy of being seen, some beautiful thing brought 
back from distant shores or discovered by chance who can 
telP you will be one of the fust to see it, I piomise you ” 

To Lomse this piomise which Flaubert sent her instead 
of manuscripts seemed beautifully phrased, but vague, it 
was, however, considerably less vague than she lealized 
A “beautiful thing brought back from distant shores” and 
something else “discovered by chance” had been disputing 
for possession of Flaubert’s mind and attention, and it was 
the sudden reappearance of Louise heiself the sudden 
appearance, one might say m a certain sense, of young 
Madame Delamare in the flesh that directly decided the 
day The rendezvous in Paris, though postponed, took 
place They became lovers once more The synopsis of 
Anubis was never written And it was with satisfaction that 
Louis Bouilhet heard his friend bring up voluntarily and for 
the first time since the original discussion, the subject of 
the realistic Norman novel 

Despite long talks with Bomlhet, however long discus- 
sions as to the best setting for the story, the best names for 
the characters, the best types of minor characters, the best 
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sequence of e\ents — the novel tooh shape hut in 

Flaubert’s mind, and too fragmentanly to make possible the 
drawing up of an outline or ^popsis Several things did 
become dear First, it was obvious that the book would be 
concerned far more largely wth Madame Delamare than 
ivith her husband, who formed, rather, a part of the general 
background which she found intolerable Second, the 
opportunity of painting a scathing picture of the bourgeois, 
and of describing various aspects of the romanticism which 
had alwajs so fascinated him, already offered itself as certain 
consolation for the loss of the colour, magmffcence, and 
antiquity in which he loved to burj himself And third, 
the task might he less intolerable if he remembered to 
think of the hook as an exercise If it taught him the lessons 
of exactness, simplicity, and force which Bouilhet felt it 
would, and which he loiew he needed, then later he could 
return to the themes winch he loved, and his \vriting on 
them would be all the stronger To concern himself ^vlth 
the bourgeois in a novel that would take at least two years 
to write would be an ordeal, but ho would suffer it Since 
discipline was needed, he would discipline himself 

But even though he realized these things, and realized 
that this novel was worth far more, as an idea, than either 
of the other more exotic subjects which he had considered, 
It was still an unattractive and depressing prospect, and he 
welcomed the arn\al of an excuse which allowed him to 
forget about it for at least a short time he welcomed the 
amval of Maxime Du Camp, who came down to Croisset for 
a visit 

It was an excessi\ely bnsk Max this time, a young man 
whose very busy manner the two young Noi mans found a 
trifle startling e-sen in their always efficient friend He 
quickly silenced Flaubert’s sighs for the Orient — for their 
Nile boat, their dragomans, the bazaars of Damascus — 
by reminding him that he had often longed for Norman 
scenes while there He was displeased when he learned 
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that Flaubert was once again seeing Louise, he made 
It clear that he thought him quite mad in continuing 
to live at Croisset instead of moving to Pans, and he 
had not been at Cioisset many houis before he levealed 
that he now was a man of affaiis, and that one of his affairs 
was of the deepest interest not only to himself but to Flau- 
bert and Bouilhet as well. Since his retui n fiom the Orient 
he had been intensely occupied copjnng and expanding 
his notes, preparing his photograplis foi presentation to the 
ministry which had charged him with the mission, WTiting 
a number of short stories mspiied by eastern scenes All 
these, howevei, he said, weie as nothing beside tlie most 
recent and important of Ins projects with Louis de Cor- 
menin (one of the young men jiresent at the fai e^^ ell dinner 
at the Trois Frbres Piovengaux), Tlicophile Gautier, and 
another young hteiaiy man who had had edi tonal experi- 
ence, he had pm chased a monthly magazine, the Revue dc 
Pans Together \wth theiis. Ins name was to appear as 
editor , together with them he was to judge, accept, or refuse 
articles submitted The first issue was to appear on the first 
of October, the format and contents had nheady been 
selected, and it was to include one of Max’s oi lental stories, 
entitled “ Th^a/zor,” which he now submitted to Ins friends 
for correction and approval and which they found good 
They also applauded the energetic manifesto iMth which 
the first number of the Revue was to be headed Two para- 
graphs were particulaily fine 

“We have but one literary principle absolute hbei Ly. It 
may occur it will certainly occur that the same volume 
of the Revue will contain two aii:icles diametrically opposed 
as to execution and doctrine W^e shall not undertake to 
reconcile them No one on our staff is answerable for any 
page which he does not sign Each authoi will bear the 
responsibility for his own work The public will judge 
Every piece of writing will be scrupulously i espected We 
shall refuse manusciipts, but we shall not deface them to 
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remove a ^^ord from a sentence is as culpable, as barbarous, 
as to break the nose from a statue or chip a figure from a 
ba'i relief Those ^\ho ^^Tlteforthc i?et-wc\vill feel no need 
even to exercise that prchminar} self censorship \\ hich fore 
stalls correction — a practice of e\en the proudest and freest 
minds ^^hen ^vnting for periodicals Let the poet spread 
the wings of his strophe to their fullest width we ‘?hall not 
clip them Rather, to allow him his full span we shall 
enlarge the Rcvitc 

“■V\Tiat we desire, abo\c all, is to ha^c c^crj author, 
obscure or famous, in his ow n idiosj ncratic form, in his o^vn 
characteristic onginalit) , m his owti frank and free nature, 
wthout timidity or reticence, with his own bitter or sweet 
sa\our as though he were writing, for himself and in 
sohtude, a work winch was never to sec the light We 
desire the anarch} and the autonomy of art ” 

After reading this they wondered i little at Max when he 
informed them that he was going to remote from “ Taga 
Aor” two passages which, though good in themsohes, he 
considered somewhat n«qud for publication But their 
wonderment was quickly swept aw a} For ahead}, Max 
said, he was in quest of material for the Not ember issue 
and subsequent ones And though Bouilhet had confidently 
expected Max to read I^fcttaiis whenever ho should come to 
Normand}, he was left stunned and breitliless when, after 
having read it, Max not onl} praisqd it, but announced that 
he w ould print it, entii e, in the November issue of the Revue 
de Pans, and that Bouilhet’s literary reputation was as good 
as made 

There was no doubt as to whether this was a matter of 
the deepest interest' Many a migazine was born in Pans 
every month, and few of them lived be}ond tlie first one 
or two issues , but few were launched by four men of whom 
two were wealthy, one a celebrated writer, and the other 
an experienced editor Furthermore, the name of the Revue 
de Pans was not unknown, under previous editors the 
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magazine had at times had consideiahlc success, and m 
good hands and iMth vigoious contents it would certainly 
attract attention In addition to taking pai t in the editing 
and management, Maxime declared, he intended to make 
frequent contributions, Gautier would wiite many articles, 
he was delighted to be able to publish Bouilhet, and he con- 
fidently expected conti ibutions fiom Flaubert as well 
“From me'” Flaubert exclaimed, and when Max assuied 
him that he meant what he said, and Flaubert rejihed that 
Max knew very well what his stock of manuscripts w as and 
that at the moment he nas too confusedly beginning the 
conception of a large woik to be able to mite an}'thing of 
magazine size. Max took a sui*prising, c\en a peevish and 
reproachfid, tone He mshed that Flaubert nould do as 
he himself had done outgiow his youthful feeling that it 
was necessaiy to begin mth a “thundeiclap ” It nas all 
very well for Bouilhet to have done so in fact, gi eatly to 
his advantage that he had but he had begun early For 
Flaubert to begin only now, at almost thirty, on the long 
process of manufacturing a thunderclap, nas a mistake 
Max himself was quite mlling to make his entry into the 
kingdom of letters in humble style, hoping to ainve, eventu- 
ally, at great things, but travelling by easy stages via 
travel books, the editorship of a magazine, articles and short 
stones, even photogiaphs A^Hiy should Flaubert not do 
the same? Why, instead of beginning on a long work, of 
which the very conception was already causing him diffi- 
culties and of which the composition would lequiie years 
of obscure toil, should he not begin to put his name before 
the public at once? Vi^iy, for example, should he not mite 
an account of his travels in Greece, where he had been so 
happy and where he had had adventures of a dozen kinds 
and feelings of a thousand? Such a work could be short 
and interesting, and was ]ust the kind of thing for a literary 
beginning Flaubert could write it excellently and the 
Revue de Pans would publish it at once. 
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But Flaubert, though he might bo at sea concerning the 
nature of the great work he was about to begin, had no 
doubts about Ins feelings m this matter, and he did not 
spare Max in his repl} He remembered, he said, his excite- 
ment when he had rccencd his inscribed copy of Max’s 
travel book three jears before, but now his opinions had 
changed Incidents gathered in a foreign country, he 
thought, should be used only m stones or in novels, they 
should ne\ er be presented m a bald tra\ el recital , an account 
of a trip, tra\ el notes edited for publication, anything of that 
sort he now considered literature of a low tj'pe, and it did 
not interest him He would continue in his efforts, vague 
and difficult as they might be, to produce the thunderclap 
He would persist in the ambition which Max now thought 
so immature 

After a few more remarks on each side, Max could only 
smile, and shrug, and lot it be seen that he thought Flaubert 
intransigent and impractical He did not insist, and he soon 
returned to Pans and his new duties Bouilhet, though 
bursting with expressions of gratitude on the acceptance of 
MdamSj had none the less stubbornly refused to take one 
side or the otlior in the discussion, sajing that Flaubert 
must act as he saw fit 

Flaubert did He >vrotc nothing whato\er for the Revue 
de Paris^ but lie Avrote nothing on his no\ el, either He had 
persuaded Max to lea^e behind him at Croisset the recently 
re^vntten and expanded copj of the rough notes he had 
made dunng their travels, and making use of them, of his 
memoiy, and of the letters he liad witten to his mother 
and to Bouilhet, Flaubert went over his own notes, adding 
details here and there and copjing the whole for his own 
pleasure, reining, as it were, his beloved travels Besides, 
his mother had recently conceived the whim of paying a 
visit to the Great Exhibition in London — >vith him, of 
course, and with little Caroline — and Flaubert hoped that 
by filling up the intervening weeks with the travel notes 
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he could postpone work on the unattractive but compelliug 
novel for an indefinite time 

But such alas ' was not the case When the notes were 
done, and Max’s mailed back to him in Pans, Madame 
Flaubert suddenly announced a three weeks’ postponement 
of departure It was like a command from invisible powers 
Forcing his will more strongly than he had forced it since 
his days in law school, Flaubert chained himseK to his table 
and ground out a synopsis bare, but containing a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end of a possible novel based on 
the marriage of Eugfene Delamare “I began my novel 
yesterday evening,” he wrote to Louise, “and already I 
foresee terrifying difficulties of style It is no small thing 
to be simple I am afraid of falling into Paul de Kock or 
of writing a kind of Chateaubriandized Balzac ” The out- 
line done, he flung it at Bouilhet and quickly fled with his 
mother and his niece , it was like escaping from a gathering 
of oppressive Rouennais The one tlnng that had come 
easily m the outline was the names of the principal charac- 
ters Charles Bovary was quickly baptized, Mane, Flau- 
bert’s first choice as a name for his heroine, became 
Emma almost immediately , and since the book would doubt- 
less be concerned largely with Madame Bovary, Madame 
Bovary would be its name But Flaubert had still to con- 
vince himself that he would write it 

In England he walked all over the Exhibition with his 
mother, carrying on his shoulders his ecstatic niece who 
was by now madly m love with her uncle , they visited Eng- 
lish friends whom they had formerly seen in Trouville, he 
thought of his novel as little as possible, and at Louise’s 
request he called on the autograph dealer with whom she 
had left her album “He tells me that it is a bad time of 
the year,” he had regretfully to write her “All the 
nobility IS m the country.” And he could only leave the 
album hopefully there when he returned 

For, much too soon, it was time to return The Great 
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Exiiibition ^^as splendid — ** splendid even though popular,” 
as Flaubert put it — but three or four ^^eeks ^^as quite long 
enough for Madame Flaubert to be aua> from Croissct 
And, once back, the tornble pro)Cct had to be taken up again 
To Flaubert’s surprise and dismaj, he found that Bouilhct 
considered the scenario aery promising Flaubert’s com- 
plaints that the characters had as j ct no realitj for him, that 
he could not feel that he uas actuallj engaged in composing 
a book, he said aaerc due to the fact that the outline uas 
insuBicientl^ detailed, and he urged him to avrvtc another, 
filling It avith details of Norman small touTi life in general 
and of the Boiaiys’ life in particular This he tried to do, 
but It uas torture, it uould not come at all, and since 
Bouilhet uas so utterly conainccd that it uould c\cntuaUy 
come, and that perscicrancc uas the onlj programme, 
Flaubert rcheacd his feelings in a loiter to Max, avlio had 
recentlj laTitton blaming lum again for continuing to Inc 
an ingroun provincial life and tempting him aneu by ask- 
ing whether, cien though ho uould not uTite a travel 
article for the Revue dc Paris^ he would not consider pub 
lishing in the magazine a feu of the best parts of Saint 
Antoine 

“I keep longing that jou were here, so that uc might 
have a long and senous talk uhich would perhaps enable me 
to reach some decision Last Sunday Bouilhct and I read 
\anous bits of Saint Antoine It would be very difficult to 
publish fragments There arc some beauties, but — but — 
they are not complete in themselves, and I tliink tliat 
‘queer’ would be the )udgment of the most indulgent, even 
the most intelligent, readers Bouilhet’s ob}ection is that 
I have put all my faults and only a few of my virtues into 
Saint Antoine.^ and lie thinks I should he unf^air to mj self 
were I to publish it Next Sunday wo are going to read all 
the speeches of the gods, perhaps they would make the best 
selection But I don’t know what to think In this question 
of publication — the most important, perhaps, in the life of 
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lie could postpone ivoik on tlie unattiaclne but compelling 
novel for an indefinite time 

But sucli alas ’ was not the case When the notes wei e 
done, and Max’s mailed back to liim in Pans, Madame 
Flaubeit suddenly announced a thiec \\eoks’ postponement 
of departure It was like a command fi om invisible pou crs 
Forcing his ynW moie stiongly than he had forced it since 
his days in law school, Flaubeit chained himself to his table 
and ground out a synopsis bare, but containing a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end of a possible noiel based on 
the marriage of Eugbne Delamaie “I began my novel 
yesterday evening,” he mole to Louise, “and ahead}* I 
foiesee terrif}nng difficulties of style. It is no small thing 
to be simple I am afiaid of falling into Paul dc Kock or 
of viTiting a kind of Chatcaubiiandi/ed Bal/ac ” The out- 
line done, he flung it at Bouilhet and quickly fled with his 
mother and his niece, it was like escaping fiom a gathenng 
of oppressive Rouennais The one thing that had come 
easily in the outline was the names of the principal charac- 
teis Chailes Bovary was quickly baptized j Mane, Flau- 
bert’s first choice as a name for his heioino, became 
Emma almost immediately , and since the book would doubt- 
less be concerned laigely with Madame Bovaiy, Madame 
Bovary would be its name But Flaubei t had still to con- 
vince himself that he would m ite it 

In England he walked all over the Exhibition mth his 
mother, carrying on his shoulders Ins ecstatic mecc who 
was by now madly in love with her imcle , they \ isited Eng- 
lish friends whom they had foi merly seen in TrouviUe , he 
thought of Ins novel as little as possible, and at Louise’s 
request he called on the autogiaph dealei mth ^^hora she 
had left her album “He tells me that it is a bad time of 
the year,” he had regietfully to mite hei “All the 
nobility is in the country ” And he could only leave the 
album hopefully there when he retui ned 

For, much too soon, it was time to letmn The Great 
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Exhibition ^^as splendid — ** splendid e\en though popular,” 
as Flaubert put it — but three or four weeks was quite long 
enough for Madame Flaubert to be awaj from Croi‘^set 
And, once back, the terrible project had to bo taken up again 
To Flaubert’s surprise and dismay, he found that Bouilhet 
considered the scenano icry promising Flaubert’s com- 
plaints that the characters had as 3 et no roalitj for him, that 
he could not feel that he was actuallj engaged in composing 
a book, he said were due to the fact that the outline was 
insufficiently detailed, and he urged him to WTitc another, 
filling It wnth details of Norman small town life m general 
and of the Boiaiys’ life in particular This he tried to do, 
but It was torture, it would not come at all, and since 
Bouilhet was so utterl} convinced that it would cicntually 
come, and tint pcrseicrance was the onlj programme, 
Flaubert reheitd lus feelings in a letter to Max, who had 
recently wntten blaming him again for continuing to h\e 
an ingrown provincial life and tempting him anew by ask- 
ing whether, cicn though he would not WTitc a trascl 
article for the Revue dc Pans^ lie would not consider pub- 
lishing in the magazine a few of the best parts of Saint 
Antoine 

“I keep longing that jou were here, so that we might 
have a long and senous talk which would perhaps enable me 
to reach some decision Last Sunday Bouilhet and I read 
\arious bits of Saint Antoine It would be very difficult to 
publish fragments There arc some beauties, but — hut — 
they are not complete m themselves, and I think that 
‘queer’ would be the judgment of the most indulgent, eien 
the most intelligent, readers Bouilhet’s objection is that 
I have put all my faults and only a few of my virtues into 
Saint Antoine^ and he thinks I should be unfair to myself 
were I to publish it Next Sunday a% 0 are going to read all 
the speeches of the gods, perhaps they would make the best 
selection But I don’t knowwhat to think In this question 
of publication — the most important, perhaps, in the life of 
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an artist I feel no conviction whatever, my entire per- 
sonality seems to disappear Not that I don’t try I do 
everything I can to find some opinions, and I am com- 
pletely devoid of them The arguments for and against 
seem to me equally good, and if I were to decide by tossing 
a coin I should he perfectly content to abide by the out- 
come 

“ If I were to publish now it would be for the most stupid 
reason in the world because I have been told to not from 
any initiative of my own I feel neither the need nor the 
desire to publish And don’t you think that one should do 
only what one feels urged to do in one’s own heart? Yes, 
what I dislike particularly is that it is not my idea but 
someone else’s a proof, perhaps that I should be wrong 
to give in 

“You well know that I am a man of sudden favours and 
sudden faintnesses But even you little know all the invisible 
nets of inertia that encircle my body, all the mists that float 
m my brain i I often feel the most killing and stupefying 
fatigue at the idea of having to perform the slightest action , , 
and only with the greatest effort, sometimes, do I grasp the 
clearest idea The opiate of boredom in which I was steeped 
in my youth will affect me to the end of my days I hate 
life Yes, life, and everything that reminds me that life 
must be borne It tortures me to eat, to dress, to stand on 
my feet I have dragged this misery about with me every- 
where at college, m Paris, in Rouen, on the Nile, through- 
out our travels You, so clear and precise by nature, have 
often ob]ected to these vague normandismes which I have 
always been so clumsy m trying to excuse, and you have 
not spared me your reproaches * But must one not follow 
one’s path? If movement is repugnant to me at the 
moment, it perhaps means that I do not know how to 
proceed There are times when I think I am wrong in try- 
ing to write a rational book at all, and m not abandoning 
myself to all the lyricism, violence, and philosophico- 
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fantastic eccentricities ^^hlch \%oiild come to me so easily 
VAio Inows? At least, some da> 1 shall produce a booh 
uhich uoll be truly mine 

“Yesterday I talked about all tins at length with my 
mother She is like me, she has no opinion Her final 
uords uerc *If }ou ha\e avnttcn ‘MDniething you think 
good, publish It * That scarcely helps I gia c you all that 
precedes as a theme for meditation Onlj, uhen jou 
meditate, consider my uhole self Despite mj sentence in 
the Education Sentimcntalc — ^‘ENon m the most intimate 
confidences there is alwajs something that remains unsaid* 
— I have told jou everj'thing, m so far as a man can be 
sincere with himself I am shouing )Ou my \erj bonds 
I am pulling my trust in jou I mil do as jou msh I 
entrust you. mth mj indi\iduahtj, for I am nearj of it I 
had no idea, nlicn I began my letter, that I nos going to 
tell jou all this It came of lUclf, and I send it off Adieu ** 

But from Max, non fcicnshlj busj nitli the Revue de 
Pans, no replj armed for almost tno necks, and in those 
tno neeks everything changed at Croissct No sooner had 
the laments been nritten than a load — a load of irresolution 
— suddenly lifted from Flaubert, a moment of fer\our 
folloned the neeks of faintness, and, taking up Ins original 
synopsis, he norked it over, filling it mth details For the 
first time he felt that lie nas norkmg on something that he 
was going to continue He Msited the village nhich he had 
decided nould be his model He took notes on it and on the 
landscape He thought out the Bovarys all at once thej 
were people nho were capable of living and of being des 
enbed The new outline was long and rather rough* — 
Bomlhet agreed that there was no need to polish it, for the 
story would depart widely from it during the uTiting, if the 
stoiy was any good* — and when it was done and Louis 
approved it Flaubert felt challenged to undertake the actual 
writing 

* See Appendix 
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He began his book He wrote the first sentence, the first 
paragraph, a dozen times it was a kind of terrible, un- 
familiar ecstasy' 

“I’m tormenting myself, scratching myself,” he wrote to 
Louise “My novel is having a frightful time getting 
started I have abscesses of style, I itch with sentences that 
never appear. What a heavy oar the pen is, and what a 
difficult current ideas are to row in' I’m so disconsolate 
about the whole thing that I greatly enjoy it. To-day I 
passed a fine day at it m the greatest serenity in the world, 
the window open and the sun shining on the river I have 
^vrltten one page and sketched three others In a fortnight 
I hope to have ploughed the first furrow, but the tone in 
which I am steeping myself is so new to me that I keep 
opening my eyes m astonishment ” 

Max’s answer finally came, and it was that of a very 
privileged or very presumptuous editor to a young 
author of whose entire conduct he disapproves It was not 
life in general, he declared, that Flaubert hated, but his 
own life, and his own life should be changed Absurd to 
live m a provincial hole, at the beck and call of an old lady 
and a child' Such an existence kept turning Flaubert in 
upon himself, jeopardizing his development It had been 
because of necessity, because of illness, that he had begun 
his seclusion, but it was perverse to continue it now He 
refused to make Flaubert’s decision about publishing, that 
he must do himself “I have made my own success,” he 
wrote, “and I am going to make Bouilhet’s Write me 
something good and I will make yours I say this perfectly 
solemnly, perfectly seriously I know I can do it, but 
I cannot give you a single bit of advice ” And at the 
end he struck a note of particular severity and gloom 
“Whom do you know who began viith a better situa- 
tion than your own? No one You had none of the 
anxieties of existence, you had plenty of money and 
were generally thought to have even more, you had the 
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shelter of jour mother’s house, jou could count on great 
sacrifices being made to sustain you, from jour father you 
had an illustrious name to which the public was already 
accustomed what hw c j ou done w^til all those ad\ antages ? 
Nothing, and jou are thirty jcars old* If jou liaven’t 
begun -within two more jcais, I don’t know what wU 
become of you ” 

Flaubert found Max’s letter ofTcnsivc, and he did not 
answer it One could w ish that he had It w ould look w ell, 
todaj, a brief word of assurance “Dear Max, I have 
begun I ha\e begun a book called Madame Bovary^'*'* 

He had been back onlj a few months, and already 
Madame Botary was under way So recentlj returned 
from eastern scenes, he was plunged far more mtmatelj 
than ever before into the depths of Norman life, the life 
which hitherto he had alwajs aaoided bj seeking refuge in 
some exoticism of time or space It was, of course, Louis 
Bouilhetwhohadachictcd Flaubert’s rapidrcturn to work 
Had It not been for him, Madame Bovary would doubtless 
never have been begun But could e\cn Louis hate per- 
suaded him actually to undertake and pursue a subject so 
lacking in glamour, had it not been for the oriental journej ? 
The two jears in the East had been a purge, so to speak, 
of Flaubert’s romantic longings of his lusts after exoticism 
in all Its forms, of Ins need for brilliant colour, heat, 
Molence, grandeur, and filth Now, tvith those boding 
desires drawn off — at least for the moment — he had for the 
first time in his life the courage to concern himself w itli the 
details of daily existence in a small French town, which he 
saw wath new eyes Nea er before could he have endured 
the company of the Bovarys * 


2 

What Max did not understand, of course, was that it was 
preciselj the retirement which he so castigated and con- 
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sidered so perveisethatwoii^^ make possible foi FlaubeiL the 
continuous composition pioject. It was 

true that the letirement ha^^ l^een oi igmally entei ed into for 
leasons of necessity, but ^vhethci or not nccossit} no^^ 
demanded the continuation^ nt, it had become thiougli 
long habit a necessity in itself, and this Flaubei L recognized 
very well And he recogP^^cd, too, now tliat aftci sucli 
travail IVLadamc Bovaiy A'as finally begun, that it was 
necessary not only to cont^n^n-ie the life of i etn ement but 
to organize it to adopt a .“’Chedule which would allow the 
writing of the book to steadily puisued Cioisset, 
although It still isolated I^aubeit fiom intellectual com- 
panionship, was somewhat quiet and diear}" these days 
than It had been before th^ oriental ]oui ney Cai ohne w as 
no longer a baby whom one could put out of the way when- 
ever it w'’as convenient to ^ ^013 dctei mined and 

intelligent little girl of mo^e than fne who demanded con- 
stant attention, and althou^^"^ English go\ erness, 

engaged in London duiing' the Exhibition, and 

although Madame Flaubei4 heiself was teaching hei to lead 
and write, it was time that given insti notion in other 

things as w’^ell Uncle Par^^^j fiequentlj' in 

residence at Croisset, company of his 

favourite nephew and of giandmece to that of his 
more immediate family in Nogent, the charming, iiiespon- 
sible old man spent most 0 ^ time playing with Caiohne 
A child, a governess, an o^^ man even such company as 
this made a routine obligal^U^? Madame Flaubert kept 
the pattern of life at Crois®®^ subordinated to the needs of 
her son. 

One thing she demanded return. Like Max, she was 
not entirely in sympathy work Gustave liad begun, 

though for quite a diffeied^ reason To hei, an unhterary 
woman, it seemed discoui'^^c^®? almost dishonom'able, to 
write a book about people o^® known, to depict a family 
one member of which wa® times a guest in one’s 
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}ionie She did not attempt to dissuade Flauhert, but she 
made known her feelings, and begged him at least to be 
discreet, not to talk about the originals of his characters 
He obeyed her In none of his letters did he mention the 
origins of his storj , his models, or even his note taking 
excursions to the village he had chosen for his scene Apart 
from the Flauberts, only Bouilhet and Maxime knew the 
name Delamare 

As the first chapters of the novel tvere slo^^ly wntten, the 
routine became fixed Mornings, until ten o’clock, \>ere 
quiet hours, not until Flaubert’s bedroom bell rang uere 
the members of the household alloisod to talk in anything 
but low voices or to perform noisy tasks, it was as though 
their complete a\%akening ^^ere deferred until his In 
response to the bell a servant hurried upstairs with the 
mail, the ne^^ spapers, a glass of cold atcr and a filled pipe , 
the water drunk, the pipe lighted, a fe^^ puffs taken, 
the letters opened Then, as he read, Flaubert pounded 
vigorously on the wall, his mother appeared from her 
adjoining room and sat beside him until he got up By 
ele\en he v.as dressed and downstairs for the meal which 
combined breakfast and lunch, and after it everyone 
accompanied him as he strolled, smoking and chatting, on 
the terrace Along one side there was a hedge of old lime- 
trees, pruned straight like a high green wall, and a walk 
along It >\hich led to the summerhouse beside the water, 
the summerhouse with the wrought iron balcony, the 
honeysuckle vine, and the fish pole, which had been so 
well remembered on the Nile Or they all ualked up the 
hill behind the house to another terrace — this one with 
rows of yews and a garden seat under a clump of chestnut- 
trees From either place they looked out on to the wide 
river, the plumes of smoke from the steamboats, the con- 
voys of sailing vessels being towed up to Rouen, and at one 
o’clock, when a steamboat leaving the wharf of a near-by 
village gave a sharp blast of its whistle, they all went hack 
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to the liouse and Caroline’s lessons began In her uncle’s 
study slie flung herself on the uhite bearskin on the divan, 
covered its head with kisses, and then paid attention At 
times Flaubert talked lo hei about history, making her 
repeat the classical myths and tales he had told her the day 
before, oi they talked about geography, sometimes ad]omn- 
ing to tiie gai den with a pail and shovel, making models 
of islaniis, peninsulas, mountains, bays “After the geo- 
graphy lessons I give my niece, sometimes I sit looking at 
the map Avith silent and sombie melancholy,” he wiote to 
Louise i For the rest of the afternoon, until diniici time 
at seven, he woiked at Llie lound table wliose sight had 
so friglitened him on his retiun, sitting in the aim-chair 
which had aroused the jealousy of Louise Looking out of the 
windows he could see the passing masts of invisible ships 
There were new things m the study now Egj'ptian neck- 
laces an'd amulets, arrows from the Sudan, oiiental musical 
instrumjents, Tm’kish lanterns, two mummy’s feet stolen 
from a iomb After dinner he sat taUong vnth Ins mother, 
at nine, jor ten at the latest, he was back at a's ork, and inter- 
rupted himself only to kiss his mother good-night when she 
was installed m her bed, then he worked steadily until 
two, three, or even four in the moinmg These houis 
were his real day a long, solitary night, perfectly quiet 
except for the sound of his own voice as he repeated his 
sentences aloud, was the achievement of the routine 
Sundays, as usual, Bouilhet appeared He liked to play 
games with Caroline or cards with Madame Flaubert and 
Uncle Param, sometimes it was difficult for Flaubeit to 
draw him into the study until the evening But Sunday 
night, invariably, Flaubert read him what he had written 
during the week sometimes only a page, or two, or tliree 
Questions of style, of content, of treatment were tlireshed 
out it was some time before Bouilhet was satisfied ivith the 
sentence rhythms which Flaubert was to employ Long 
and oratorical sentences were of course taboo, and when 
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the simplicity of the style of the Breton book remained a 
model up to a certain point, the poet now thought that 
Madame Bovarr should be written m prose that was more 
distinguished, more originally beautiful Together they 
read o\er sentences dozens, even hundreds, of times, and 
then, when each sentence seemed right, they read over the 
paragraphs into which the} were combined Gradually, 
out of single sentences that were simple and direct, Flaubert 
learned ho\^ to construct paragraphs and pages that were 
also simple and solid, but shimmering and nch as \%ell, 
inversions, shifts of emphasis, variety in sentence length 
resulted in a style that was more compelling and stronger 
than the monotony of the romantics In the end, Bouilhet 
was delighted by the impact of the result, and so was Flau- 
bert, but It soon became clear that this new style was not 
something which once conquered could thereafter be em 
ployed with ease and s^Ylft carelessness Every sentence, 
ever) paragraph, it seemed, would have to be forged pain 
fully, read aloud, and worked over again and again, like 
lines of verse, the book could advance only at a snail’s pace, 
It would take years' It was a staggering prospect' 

Sometimes, in fact, particularly at the beginning, the 
prospect was almost unbearable the unexalted subject, the 
stubborn style, the fewness of the pages so far ^vrltten filled 
Flaubert with desperation, and in the letters to Louise >vith 
which he v ined his solitude as he had done in the past he 
cried out his difficulties “I am advancing so painfully, 
spoiling so much paper, scratching out so many lines ' My 
sentences are slow to come, for it is a very devil of a st)le 
that I ha\ e adopted A curse on all simple subjects ' If you 
knew how I torture myself you would have pity on me, md 
if you knew the utter flatness of the monotony in which I 
live you would be astonished that I notice even the differ- 
ence between winter and summer, day and night ” 

This complete resumption of daily monotony, so soon after 
the e\ er changing Orient to which it formed such i con- 
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trast, and the terrific effort of foiging a style and Beginning 
a novel, became liteially unbearable dming the month of 
November, and with the apiiioval of Bouilliel nho \\as m 
a lenient mood now that Madauic Bovaiy \%cis definitely 
launched Flaubei t left his woi k a nd spent ‘^c vei al w ecks i n 
Pans, enjoying for a time the life he knew he must not live 
permanently. He saw something of Ma\ despite his 
editorial business and despite the lessoned confidence each 
now had in the other, he saw the othei editois of the Revue 
de Pans and the hteiaiy cncle that uas foiming aiound 
them. He mci eased his acquaintance uith Gautier and 
learned a lesson from him, foi Gautiei, chaiming though 
he was, had m Flaubert’s opinion changed lamentably from 
the young man who had worn his scailet \sai'^tcoat to the 
opening of Hernani twenty yeais befoie He had been the 
wildest romantic of them all, in Mademoiselle dc Maupin 
he had made savage fun of Iitciatuie that ^^as viitten to be 
“useful,” saying, “the most useful place in tlie house is 
the water-closet”, and now he a journalist, a diamatic 
critic, laughing at the days when he had gnen pubhsheis 
“two volumes of piose m exchange foi the publication of one 
volume of verse which sold seventy-five copies,’’ and saying 
that his only advice to young authois "uas to “sell a book 
as soon as it is finished, for as much money as possible.” 
But Flaubert knew that, unlike Maxim e Du Camp, Gautier 
would not have become a journalist at all if the necessity 
of earning his living had not existed, Gautier made it cleai 
that he envied a young man like Flaubert, ho was able to 
undertake a long work and proceed as slowly as he thought 
necessary and who was not foiced to “sell his copy as a linen 
merchant sells handkerchiefs”, and this contact with an old 
idol made Flaubert realize, moie than Max’s lettei, the 
advantages that accrued from an income. But it was not 
only poverty it was also society, a hectic life m the midst 
of literary Pans that had kept Gautier from doing as great 
things as he had perhaps been capable of, and Flaubert felt 
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more strongly than ever that it would he necessary to 
remain beside his fire at Croisset, composing for himself 
alone, if he ^^as to accomplish what he wanted to 

He saw Louise who was somewhat cheered by the arrival 
of a small legacy from a distant relati\e, he even delighted 
her by consenting for the first time to attend her Sunday 
salon, where the artistic people and the Academicians found 
him charming, at her request he read her parts of V Educa- 
tion Sentimenlale — as several years before and under slightly 
strained circumstances he had read Novembrc — and left 
the manuscript with, her to finish, and he assisted her in a 
bit of flummerj She was going to offer to some magazine 
the verses she had had ^%aiting for Flaubert on his return, 
and for the sake of interest she planned to add, after the title 

Ressouvemr Pmen,” the words Monsieur aprh 
son voyage en Orient ” In the past, under previous editor 
ships, the Revue de Pans had accepted quantities of Louise’s 
■verse, and now that Max was where he was it would be 
advantageous for her to be reconciled with him if possible, 
so, Flaubert suggested, why not say “Monsieur Maxime 
Du Camp” instead of merely “Monsieur ” and send 
the poem to the Revue dc Pans"^ Louise was enchanted by 
the idea, and the poem was promptly dedicated to Max and 
sent off 

He saw Caroline’s father, who was drinking more than 
ever and 'vvho -would clearly have to be dealt with, before 
long, in a legal and unpleasant manner He was in Pans 
on the second of December, when by a coup d^etat President 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte transformed himself into the 
Emperor Napoleon III, and it was in Pans that he cele- 
brated his thirtieth birthday, an occasion which filled him 
with more serious thoughts than the change in the govern- 
ment of France “There is something solemn taking place 
wathm me these days,” he wrote a few days before “I am 
in a cntical period I am shortly going to be thirty, time to 
choose one’s road and not turn back ” He spent New Year’s 
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Eve with Maxime and a gioup of his fnends, and a few days 
later returned to Cioisset, to Ins longue vie hahnucllc ” ‘U 
have set to woik again like a ihinoceros,” he mole to 
Uncle Paiain “The good old days of Saint Antoine have 
leturned Heaven giant that the result may satisfy me 
more’ ” 

But the 1 etui n of the good old days was hi lef It u as not 
long befoie Bouilhet, one Sunday night, was foiced to 
remind Flaubert that as the -writing progicssed the sceiiaiio 
would have to undeigo changes, for, though Flaubert had 
not realized it, something w^as beginning to go badly, and 
Bouilhet saw that the fault %vas in the plan itself From 
now on, It seemed, not only would the long scenaiio be 
necessary, but fiequent amendments to it shoitei, veiy 
detailed scenarios of each successive scene oi at least of each 
successive chapter ' Bouilhet e^ en suggested draw ing a plan, 
as detailed as possible, of the ^ illage in which the Delamai es 
were to live. Such things as these made pi ogress even moie 
tortoise-hke To realize that the plan must be changed was 
one tlung, but to be pulled up when things seemed to be 
going compai atively w ell and to be told that he w as on the 
■wrong track that w^as enough to make Flaubei t w*eep “I 
feel as dreaiy as a corpse,” he -wiote to Louise, “completely 
stupefied My accursed Bovary torments and confounds me 
Last Sunday Bouilhet made several objections concerning 
one of my chaiacters and concerning the plan, I am quite 
unable to refute him, and yet, though there is some ti uth 
in what he said, I feel that the opposite is tiue also Ah’ 
I am utterly w^eaiy, utterly discouraged’ You call me a 
master what a sorry master lam’ The whole thing has 
not been worked out sufficient!}’’, peihaps Ever^’thing 
depends on the conception But I am going light ahead as 
rapidly as possible, m order to form an ensemble Thei e are 
moments when it all makes me want to die like a dog Ah 

I shall know the pangs of ait befoie it is done’” 

Louise’s pen, too, seemed these days to be less light and 
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facile — as well as less profitable — ^than formerly and during 
his stay in Pans Flaubert had spent considerable time going 
over her verses It was time, she felt, that she should 
publish another volume, and she hoped that the ) oung man 
who had originally been presented to her so that she might 
be of some use to him would now be of some use to her 
After his return to Croisset she sent him drafts of new 
poems, with numerous passages underlined for comment, 
he \’vTote back fully and frankly, cnticizing them strongly, 
particularly when she used words for rhyme rather than for 
sense or included expressions which were tnte and worn, 
and he warned her against beginning a play she had m mind 
before she had thought it out sufficiently To her dismay, 
the English autograph dealer reported that no one was 
interested in her album, and Flaubert wrote to his mother’s 
English friends asking them to do what they could In 
the meantime, since she continued to complain of po\ertj, 
he offered to send her five hundred francs, half of a sum 
which he w is keeping in reserve, she gratefully declined, 
but he urged her to consider that the money was at her 
disposal, “in a drawer at Croisset,” should she need it 
Small gifts she accepted In the past «he had often asked 
him in a am to send her something which had been asso- 
ciated with hib daily life, now she set her heart upon haaing 
Ins signet ring, and since there was no longer anj risk of 
compromise he agreed to give it to her, but requested a 
slight delay “I use it as a seal,” he -wrote “I am haamg 
an Egyptian scarab mounted to take its place, and as soon 
as I have that I avill send j ou the other ’ ’ And in the mean 
time lie sent her other things a papena eight which he 
had always used, md “a little bottle of sandalwood oil — 
tw o thirds of my entire supply Pour half a drop on any- 
thing at all and } ou’ll see what a fragrance it has It is the 
best and the most precious of the oi lental perfumes I have 
some on my hands now — I have )ust been preparing the 
bottle for jou — and the *;cent brings back to me the bazaars 
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of Cairo and Damascus ” As to the paperweight, it was, 
though she did not know it, a gift which he could easily 
spare, for in going over his fathei’s effects he had come 
upon another papervs^eight, one with a hilarious history, 
which had always been used by Dr Flaubert and which he 
was now delighted to have on his desk It was a simple 
block of wood, a piece of a ship’s mizzenmast, and it had 
been extracted by Dr Flaubert with delivery foiceps 
from an old seaman who had come to him in bewildeied 
discomfort, able to offer no explanation wdiatever as to how 
so large and obstructive an object had arrived where it 
was. 

Louise’s hteiary opinions, as usual, Flaubert found value- 
less “I am astonished by the excessive enthusiasm you 
express for certain parts of the Education I consider them 
good, but not so far above the othei pai'ts as you say The 
pages which impressed you (those on art, etc ) don’t seem 
to me the sort of thing that is very difficult to do I think I 
could do them better now, though I have no intention of 
touching them However, the book contains one chapter 
that I still find very good indeed, and that you don’t men- 
tion the flight of my characteis to America and their sub- 
sequent boiedom with each othei . There exist wntliin 
me, speaking from a literary point of view, tw'O distinct 
persons one m love with eloquence, wath IjTicism, with the 
soaring of eagles, with all sonorities of pin ase and mountain- 
peaks of idea, another seeking and probing the truth as 
much as he can, liking to state the small fact as forcefully 
as the large, wanting to make you feel almost tactilely the 
thing he describes, the latter loves to laugh, and takes 
pleasure m man’s animalities. Unknowm to me, the 
Education Sentimentale was an effoit to fuse these two 
tendencies of my mind I failed ” 

And of Saint Antoine, which Louise now asked to see, he 
wrote her warnmgly, after saying that he W’^as afraid it 
might be lost in the mail, and that that would be a definitive 
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judgment of ProMdence Saint Antoine was another 
experiment The subject \%as completelj suited to my 
temperament, leaving me entirely unrestricted as to lyri- 
cism, movement, excesses of all kinds, all I Ind to do was to 
let mjself go Ne\er again avill I wnte with such reckless- 
ness and abandon as during the eighteen long months of 
the composition of Saint Antoine How ardentlj I carved 
the stones for m-y necklace' I forgot only one thing — the 
thread It w as a second attempt, e\ en less successful than 
the first Now I am busj on my third — and this time it is 
a question of succeeding or jumping out of the wndow 
What I should like to write is a book about nothing at all, 
a book which would exist by \artue of tlie mere internal 
strength of its stjle, as the earth holds itself unsupported 
in the air — a book which would haye almost no subject, or 
in which, at least, the subject would be almost impercep- 
tible, if such a thing is possible The finest books are those 
which haye the least subject matter, the more closelj the 
expression approximates the thought, the more beautiful 
the book IS I behey e that the future of art lies in this direc- 
tion I see It, as it develops, becoming increasingly ethereal, 
eyolving from the pylons of to the lancets of the 

Gothic, from the tyyentj thousand line poems of India to 
the effusions of Byron Form becomes attenuated as it be- 
comes more adroit, abandoning all liturgy, all rule, all 
measure, abandoning the epic for the noy el, verse for prose, 
denying all orthodoxy, and being as free as the yvill of each 
of its creators It is for this rea^^on that there are no such 
things as either beautiful or ugly subjects, and that it yyould 
almost be possible to establish os an axiom — speaking from 
the point of yneyy of pure art — tliat there are no such things 
as subjects at all, style being in itself an absolute waj of 
seeing things I should need a yyhole book to develop yvliat 
I mean I shall yyTite all that in my old age, yvhen I have 
nothing better to scribble Meanyyhile I am working 
courageously on mj novel Igosloyyly in four days I have 
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done five pages, but so fai I enjoy it I have found serenity 
in this work.” 

Undaunted by the rebuffs which her piaise of his work 
had so far brought, Louise iwote fulsomcly about Scant 
Antonie^ and this time Flaubcit was glad to accept even hei 
compliments ^^So you are tiuly entliusiastic about Saint 
Antoine'^’ he vcrote, m delight “I shall always have one 
admirer for that book that’s something, at least Though 
I don’t accept eveiything you say about it, I do think that 
my friends did not want to see everything that uas m it 
It was lightly judged I don’t say unjustly, but lightly I 
am in a completely diffeient woild noi\ the woild of 
attentive obseivation of the most unexciting details My 
gaze is fixed on the mould of the soul a long way fi om the 
mythological and theological flamboyance of Saint Antoine 
And, just as the subject is diffeient, I am writing in an 
entirely different manner I W'ant my book to contain not 
a single agitated page, and not a single observation by the 
author I thmlc that it wall be less lofty than Saint Antoine 
as to ideas (a fact that matters little to me), but it wall per- 
haps be more extraordinary wthout appeal mg so It seems 
to me that there are things wdiich I alone sense, and ivhich 
others have not said, and which I can say tlowevei, let 
us talk no more about Saint Antoine It distmbs me, my 
mind becomes filled with the subject and I ivaste time think- 
ing about It ” 

And in these letters written wdiile the first chapters of 
his book were taking shape, he wrote as candidly as before 
about the nature of his feelings for Louise, no longer fear- 
ing her reactions, whatever they might be ICnoiving 
Louise as he did, m fact, it seems almost as though he were 
inciting reactions Soon he would be painting, would he 
not, with a wealth of tiny detail, the full-length portrait of 
a pretty woman who was a discontented wife and an insis- 
tent mistress? “I feel for you a mixtme of friendship, 
attraction, esteem, tenderness of heait, and sensual impulse 
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— a complex which I cannot define but ^^hlch seems to me 
sound You occupy a corner of my heart, a sweet place 
exclusi-velj your own If I lo\e others, jou ■will remain 
there none the less (it seems to me), jou will be like the 
spouse, the fa'v ourite, the one to whom one returns Would 
It not be sophistry to pretend the contrary ? Obser^ e your- 
self carefully of all the feelings you ha^e ever had, has i 
single one disappeared? No— e^ery one of them is pre- 
ser'sed, IS It not? E\er} one Tlic mummies in one’s heart 
never fall into dust, and when you peer down the shaft 
there they are below, looking at you with their open, un 
mo'ving eyes ” 

Wlien weeks went by and lie did not come to Pans and 
she accused him of considenng licr only as a means of dis- 
traction, he admitted the charge “Yes — you are a relaxa 
tion for me, but in the best and deepest sense A relaxation 
for my heart, because the thought of you makes me tender, 
and my heart lies upon tlie thought as I upon you You 
have lo\ed me deeply in tlie past, dear Louise, and now 
you admire me and lo\e me still Thank you for all that 
You have gl^en me more than I haae gnen you, for what 
is most exalted in the soul is the enthusiasm which comes 
from It ” 

But the principal subject of liis letters was the book, the 
terrible no\el which was torturing him so, the exacting 
exercise set him by Louis Bouilhet Week by week he 
informed Louise of its progress 

“I have been working vnth great spirit In a fortnight 
I shall be m the middle of Part One From the day that 
style was first invented, I think that no one has e\er taken 
more pains than I Every day I see my way more clearly , 
but what good is that if the imaginative faculty fails to 
keep pace "with the critical* ” 

“Bad week,” he wrote a week later “Work hasn’t gone 
well at all, I reached a point where I had little idea of 
what to say next It was all nuances and finesses, in which 
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I couldn’t see my way, and it’s very hai d Lo make clear in 
words wliat is still uncleai* in your head' I made outlines, 
spoiled them, floundered about I shall perhaps find myself 
again now Oh, what a shppeiy customer style is' You 
have, I think, no idea of the type of this book To the same 
extent that I was slovenly in my other books, in this one I 
am trying to be impeccable, to follow a straight geometric 
line No lyricism, no observations, peisonahty of the 
authoi absent It •vsoll be dismal to lead, there will be 
atrocious things in it -wretchedness, fetidness Bouilhet, 
who came last Sunday at thiee o’clock ]ust as I finished 
writing to you, sa 3 '-s that I have found the right tone and 
hopes that it will be good Ma)’- tlie gods be favourable' 
But It IS taking on formidable pioportions fiom the point 
of view of time I shall certainly be no^^hele near the end 
by the beginning of next winter I do no more than five or 
six pages a week ” 

The more he -wrote, the more clearly he saw what the 
book was to be Its general tone was to be that of mould 
Its characters were to live in an atmosphere the colour of 
mould Madame Bovary herself was to be a woman of 
perverted character, a woman falsely poetical, of false 
feelings The book would be full of Noiman patois He 
became more and more intense, wound up; he could not 
sleep, but felt no fatigue, his task appealed ever longer. 
Part One, which he had thought would be finished by the 
end of January, now threatened to take until the end of 
May (actually it took until August), and at the end of 
February, after almost six months of work, he had reached 
in his text only the third paragraph of the first part of the 
long scenario It was, however, an important point 
Charles Bovary was educated, married, and widowed, and 
his second wife was about to enter the scene Her girlhood 
was about to be described Flaubert read old keepsakes, 
old children’s books, grew emotional over his own child- 
hood, and -wrote to Louise “For two days I have been 
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trying to enter into the dreams of young girls’ I am 
navigating in a miR \\hite ocean of literature about castles 
and troubadours with white plumed velvet caps Remem- 
ber to asl». me about this when I see you You can give me 
some exact details that I need ” And Louise — ^who (as she 
herself had told Flaubert that night in the restaurant, five 
years before) during her childhood had been constantly 
filled with discontentments, had always been enchanted 
by poetry and romance, had hidden in the woods at sunset 
to read Lamartine — ^replied quite unsuspectingly that she 
would be glad to give him any information she could 

5 

In the meantime, Maxime Du Camp had been as good 
as his word He published the entire tliree thousand lines 
of MelffniSj dedicated to Flaubert, in the second issue of the 
Revue de Pans^ and although Bouilliet was paid nothing 
for this lengthy contribution his name became known at 
once to the six thousand readers of the magazine and his 
poem was mentioned by a goodly number of the critics 
The most influential of them all, Sainte Beuve, urged Louis 
to stop “picking up the cigar-butts of Alfred de Musset,” 
but in general they wrote favourably, and the poem, re 
printed in pamphlet form at the author’s e^qiense, brought 
him complimentary letters from several celebrities, includ 
mg Delacroix and Hugo Melcsnis also caused a coldness 
between Bouilhet and his mother The lady had been 
considerably dismayed when her son had given up medicine 
for literature in the first place, and now she was shocked 
by the Roman lubricities which his poem contained and 
which strained her relations with her curd and with the 
ladies of the local chateau Flaubert was delighted by the 
reproachful letters which Madame Bouilhet sent her son 
“If I had had any doubts as to the value of his poem and 
as to his own \alue as a man,” he wrote Louise, “I should 
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have them no longer. Impossible to have a fmei consecra- 
tion than denial by one’s family and one’s birthplace Thei e 
he is, foi his futuie biography, classed as a gi eat man accord- 
ing to all the rules of histoiy ” 

Louise Colet, on the appearance of Melccms, wiote Flaubei t 
a long letter praising it in detail, and shortly theieaftei, 
during his midwinter visit to Pans, he bi ought Bouilhet 
and Louise together for the fust time Bouilhet was some- 
what hesitant about the meeting, foi the impression he 
had formed of Louise ovei the past se^elal years had not 
been a completely favouiable one, and he ^^as foiced to 
confess to Flaubert, aftei the meeting had taken place, 
that he had not been surpiised to find the Muse as Louise 
was now geneially known “]ust natuially lacking in 
natm'alness ” Lomse, on the central*}’-, was pleased ^^^th 
Bomlhet He was a decidedly provincial-looking and 
-acting young man, and in Louise’s small salon Ins habitual 
aroma of garlic was even more pronounced than usual he 
smelled, indeed, “like a whole coachload of Southeineis” 
but Louise declared that she liked his mixtuie of timidity 
and sturdiness, the same qualities which had fust en- 
deared Flaubert to her Bouilhet did not levisit Louise 
during his brief stay in Pans, and enjoyed considerably 
more his visit to the home of Gautier, whei e although he 
found Gautier, too, somewhat affected he levelled in the 
Spanish paintings, Chinese porcelains, and Japanese 
prints, admired Theo’s twelve cats, and conversed \wth 
an exiled mandarin who was teaching young Mademoiselle 
Gautier Chinese 

But as the winter progressed and Louise showed herself 
indefatigable in campaigning for good reviews not only for 
MeLcems but also for the shorter poems of Bouilhet which 
the Revue de Pans printed, always ^’Vlthout payment, fi om 
time to time, Louis was gradually won ovei by her good 
■will, and in March, during Flaubert’s next Parisian visit, 
she arranged a soiree in Bouilhet’s honour which made it 
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impossible for him to remain hostile an} longer It >%as 
«eldom that ^^omcn ^^cre included among the guests in 
Loiu‘5c’‘ 5 «:alon, but on this c\cinng, in addition to n celoct 
group of Acadcmicnns, tlicic \\ is present n clnrimng } oung 
actress, and to Bouilhct’s confusion and npturc she rose at 
a prearranged signal and read to the assembled compan} a 
canto of A/c/or/ns, \%hich p^o^oked enthusiastic applause 
It aaas the first social succes> of Bouillitl’shfe, it intOMcatcd 
him, all that night he <at up in his hold room ^^Tltlng a 
sonnet, J\Ia Belle Lcctnce**^ and this, in turn, resulted 
in an affair that daz7lod the incredulous >oung man from 
the countr} almost ns much ns his sudden appearance in 
print But Louis, though a joung man of considerable 
appetites, had little gemus for flirlnlion, and an affair ns 
understood b} a Parisian actress he was disapjxnnicd to 
find more confusing than satisfactory During riauberl’s 
tra^cls he hod taken to li\e uith him in Rouen a joiing 
peasant ^^oman ^^llo provided him with ever} domestic 
comfort, riaubcrt found it impossible to undciMnnd how 
he could bear the continual compan} of someone who under 
stood neither his work nor his interests, but Bouilhet found 
the humdrum arrangement complelcl} agreeable and vv as 
glad to resume it when the unaccountable advances and 
retreats, surrenders and resistances of the lad} in Pans 
finall} became too bevvildcnng In her desperate attempts 
to hold linn the actress even let him know that she was 
undertaking the stud} of Tacitus, but this, which she had 
intended as a conclusive evidence of devotion, Louis merel} 
found as incomprehensible as her other, less literal*} moves, 
and the difficulties of correspondence brought the affair to 
a natural end 

riaubert was almost as exhilarated as Bouilhet b} the 
leading of Mclerms before the Academicians, he hoped that 
a senes of such intimate successes might eventually bring 
to his friend some post more congenial and less demanding 
than the tutoiing m Rouen, some smccure which would 

T 
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allow him more time for composition, and he wrote grate- 
fully to Louise for her kindness During the March visit 
she had been not only kind to Bouilhet but also even more 
useful than Flaubert had expected in helping him docu- 
ment Madame Bovary’s dreams and discontentments as a 
young girl, and after his return to Croisset his letters 
were longer than any since their reconciliation, and devoted 
less exclusively to his own work He did not fail to keep 
her informed of the progress of Madame Bovary ^ telling 
her “The entire value of my book, if there is any, will 
consist in having been able to proceed straight ahead on a 
hair suspended over the double abyss of lyricism and 
vulgarity, the two qualities I want to fuse in a narrative 
analysis”, or crying “How I hope that Buffon was right 
when he said ‘ Genius is but a long patience’ > ” , or lament- 
ing “Only twenty pages done m a month, working at 
least seven hours a day > ” , or revealing that “Last Wednes- 
day I was obliged to get up and look for my hanrlkerchief , 
tears were streaming down my face I had moved myself 
deeply as I wrote, and was deriving a delicious kind of 
en]oyment from the emotion of my idea, from the sentence 
which was expressing it, and from the satisfaction of having 
found It ” But he also professed the greatest respect for her 
opinions concerning Par les Champs et par les Graves, the 
Breton book, which he had left with her to read, he sent 
her, when once again she won the Academy poetry prize, 
“great kisses on the heart,” declared that his visits to her 
were oases in the desert of his life, sent Henriette presents 
of ]am and candy, and finally prevailed on Louise to accept 
a loan of five hundred francs, two hundred of which she 
was later able to return In the two months between the 
March visit to Pans and the fourth of June, which they spent 
together m Mantes, he scolded her for only four things. He 
reproached her for having written a miserable comedy 
called The Governess, during one entire scene of which, a 
drawing lesson, the heroine stood quite still m the centre 
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of the stage, holding a bird — ^it ^\ouId ha^e to be a stuffed 
"bird — on her >vrist “That ‘^ccnc alone ^^ould kill a master- 
piece,” Flaubert informed her He deplored another 
comedy, equallj poor, entitled Love LetterSy a\hich covered 
Monsieur Cousin with ridicule That, he felt, was not the 
way to treat the father of onc*s child He wondered that 
she should ha\e so little taste as to admire Musset’s speech 
on his reception to the Academy, the fatuousness of which 
had made I^aubcrt’s ficdi creep And finally he commanded 
her not to wony about a senes of boils with which she was 
afflicted, and which she claimed to have caught from him 
“Boils are a la modcy' he wtoIc unfechngl} “Mj sistcr- 
in law IS studded with them, and docs nothing whatever 
about it, an example which I urge jou to follow instead of 
throwing }our moncj awaj in pliarmacics and doctors* 
surgeries ” This brief list of reproaches was something of a 
record for Flaubert, and m tlic comparative absence of 
checks Louise’s letters wore all the more unrestrained in 
their lyricism about life and in their admiration for all 
that was turgid in literature 

On the very daj thov spent in each other’s arms at 
Mantes, Pradier died of apoplc >9 at a countiy spot not far 
away, in the embrace of one of his models with whom he 
had momentonlj retired from n picnic, and this death, “si 
douce ct SI rapidcy^ inspired Ixiuisc to wTite a funeral ode 
which Flaubert found excellent Lv cry’thing she vvTole, 
these days, she submitted to him, indeed, many of her 
poems were written on themes broached m the letters 
which Flaubert WTOte her (there was one, for example, 
entitled “Fa/ifdmcj,” based on Flaubert’s words “Of all 
the feelings you hav e ev er had, has a single one disappeared ? 
No ”), and late Sunday nights, after the weekly reading 
from Madame Lovary, lit and Louise sometimes spent 
several hours correcting the latest verses of the Muse 

His letters were usually written late Saturday nights and 
early Sunday mornings, after the week’s work was done 
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“You live,” lie told her, “in the back room of my heart, 
and come out on Sundays ” 

“The clock has ]ust struck thi'ee,” he wrote her one of 
these Sunday mornings “The day is beginning, my fire is 
out, and I am going to bed How many times in my life I 
have looked up to see the green light of dawn stealing 
through my windowpanes^ In between the branches of a 
great acacia outside my little room m the hospital in Rouen, 
over the Luxembourg in the Rue de I’Est m Pans, from 
stage-coaches and boats on my travels ” Now dawn 
frequently surprised him as he struggled with the sentences 
of his book, describing the emotions of Madame Bovary at 
her ball, yet trying to avoid the banality of the ball scenes 
that infested romantic novels, and deciding that it would, 
after all, be more subtle and sober not to have her seduced at 
the ball, reflecting that the one hundred and twenty manu- 
script pages now done represented only those that had been 
retained of at least five hundred that had been painstakingly 
^vrltten It became more and more apparent that if the 
book succeeded at all it would be a prodigious tour deforce^ 
for he felt, while writing it, “like a man playing the piano 
•with leaden balls attached to his fingers ” 

Life at Croisset was eventless Carohne made her first 
communion, there were visits from the Nogent cousins, 
there was a dinner party at Achille’s Diner de scheik’ 
Champagne * Birthday of the mistress of the house ' Family 
celebration • Tableau'” (“Nothing new at the Achilles’,” 
he "swote his uncle Param, “except new governess, new 
cook, new groom, new boils on the behind of Madame at 
least so I was told, I saw nothing of them m yself ”) Madame 
Flaubert paid for the repairing of the billiard table in 
Achille’s apaitment in the hospital, since (as Achilla, 
seconded by the boil-sufferer, quite rightly pointed out) it 
was not he, but Gustave and his friends, who had ruined it 
almost twenty years before ivith theatrical performances, 
and no's^ thei e was another generation who ■wished to enjoy 
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It properh From Pans came frequent bottles of patent 
hair tonic, sent by Louise to arrest if pos^^ible the ever- 
increasing baldness, and she al«;o sent offerings of tooth 
po^’vder Flaubeit laid m *1 supply of English rum, and 
enpjed Baudelaire’s article on “Edgar Pot” in the Revue 
dc Pans All \>as calm, nnd at the moment there ^^as onlj 
one person upon ^^hom Flaubert ^^as directing the blasts 
of his contempt, usually «o prodigally bestow ed 

Since Max’s admonishing letter of the previous autumn 
andFlaubert’slongsta} mParisshortlj aftenMrds, there had 
been no communication between the two friends Max had 
not avritten, in March lie had been too bus} to see Flaubert 
at all, and Flaubert, hurt, requested Louise not to speak of 
Max in her letters, as the subject distressed him At bottom 
he considered Max’s busme«s c\cn more absurd than 
offensne For apart from Bouilhct’s poems and the pieces 
b} Baudelaire the Revue dc Pans was a barren «hect, aery 
far indeed from the e\ccllent magazine promised b} Max 
and the principles so proudlj set forth in the manifesto 
Max’s own stories in subsequent issues were far below the 
le\el of “TViga/ior”, lus modern poems, Lcs Chants 
Moderncs, devoted to the praise pf steam engines and 
machiner}, Flaubert found grotesque, the whole magazine 
was unworthy of serious consideration And now, in June, 
when Max sent him a cop} of his book of oriental photo 
graphs, winch had finally appeared in splendid format — 
“accompanied by an explanatoiy text and preceded by an 
introduction by Maximc Du Camp, entrusted with an 
archseological mission in the East by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction” — and when the gift was accompanied by a 
letter in ■which Max once again allowed himself to “deplore 
bitterly” Flaubert’s self burial m the country, and even 
declared that such an existence could ‘scarcely result in 
anything but softening of the brain, Flaubert did not accept 
the criticism m silence 

“You seem to have a mania with regard to me,” he 
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replied “But don’t think that it woiTies me I have long 
since made up on my mind on the matters you mention I 
shall tell you meiely that all the tvoids you use that I 
should Uiuiiy,’ that ‘it is time’ I came to Pans, that my 
‘place ■\%all be taken,’ that I should ‘become established’ 
are for me a vocabulary devoid of sense It is as though you 
were talking to an Algonqmn I don’t understand At 
what should I hasten to ‘arrive,’ as you put it^ At the 
eminence of MM Murger, Feuillet, Monselet, Aisfene Hous- 
saye, Taxile Delord, Hippolyte Lucas, and seventy-two 
others? Thank you To ‘liecome known’ is not my cluef 
concern that can afford complete satisfaction only to very 
mediocre vanities And besides, can celebnty be considered 
a proof positive of the value of one’s work? E\en the most 
widespread fame during one’s lifetime may not suffice to 
endure afterw’^ards, and seldom can anyone but a fool be 
sure of posthumous gloiy Thus even to one’s self lUustii- 
ousness is no proof that one has accomplished gi eat things, 
and obscurity no pi oof that one has not I am aiming at 
something better to please myself Success seems to me a 
result, not an end in itself I have conceived a certain 
manner of ivriting and a certain beauty of language which 
I wish to achieve Wlien I tliinlv that I have gathered the 
fruit of my efforts I shall not lefuse to seU it, and I shall 
not forbid applause if it is good If on the othei hand when 
It IS gathered no one wants it, that can’t be helped I assure 
you I agree with you in wnslung I had greater facility and 
that I could accomplish more ivith less labour But I see 
no remedy for that state of affairs If a work of ai’t is good, 
if It is authentic, it will be recognized some time and if 
one has to wait for recognition six months or six years or 
until after one’s death, what is the difference? 

“ You tell me that it is only m Pans that one breathes the 
breath of life In my opinion your Parisian ‘ bi eath of life ’ 
often has the odour of lotting teeth In that Painassus one 
is visited more often by a miasma than by divine madness. 
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and you’ll agree that laurels gathered there are apt to be 
somewhat spattered with dung I am sorry to see a man 
like you go one better than the Marquise d’Escarbagnas in 
Molilre, who thought that * outside of Pans there i'^ no salva- 
tion for gentlemen ’ This )udgment itself seems to me pro- 
vincial, in other words, narrow Humanity exists every- 
where, my dear sir, though I agree that there is more non 
sense in Pans than elsewhere And there is unquestionably 
one thing that one does acquire in Pans — and that is im- 
pertinence 

“As for deploring so bitterly my sodden way of life, it is 
as though you were to reproach a shoemaker for making 
shoes or a blacksmith for stnking his iron or a painter for 
Ining in his studio Since I work from one o’clock m the 
afternoon until one o’clock in the morning e\ eiy day, except 
from SIX to eight in the evening, I scarcely see how I could 
make use of the remaining time If I led a genuinely pro 
vincial 01 rural existence, devoting myself to dominoes or 
melon raising, I could understand the reproach But if I am 
becoming brutish you will have to laj the blame on Lucian, 
Shakespeare, and novel writing I told you that I shall move 
to Paris when m} hook is done and that I shall publish it if I 
am ‘•atisfied with it My resolution has not ch mged in the 
slightest That is what I can say, and I can say nothing 
more ” 

And when Max quickly replied in a wounded and paternal 
tone, persisting in his advice, FI mbert ^vrote again 

“ I am sorry j ou should be so sensitive Far from wanting 
to make my letter offensive, I tried to make it the opposite 
To the extent that I could I kept within the limits of the 
subject, as they say in rhetoric But whj do you begin all 
over again? Are you always going to preach diet to a man 
who IS pretentious enough to consider himself in good 
health ? I fmd your distress on my account comical, that’s 
all Do I reproach you for living in Pans, foi having pub- 
lished, etc ? Have I ever advised you as to how to lead your 
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life^ EacL of us must live m the way that suits him All 
plants don’t require the same care And besides, if destiny 
IS not with us, you will strive in vain in Pans and I shall 
strive in vain here , if we haven’t the vocation nothing will 
come of om’ efforts, and if on the contrary we have it why 
torment ourselves about the rest? 

“Everything that you can tell me, I assure you, I have 
aheady told myself whether it be blame or praise, bad or 
good Everything added by you will be merely a repetition 
of a mass of monologues that I know by heart But there is 
one thing I must say. I deny absolutely the existence of the 
literary renaissance which you announce I see no new 
writers, no original books, no ideas that aren’t outworn 
Everyone is trailing at the backsides of the masters, as m 
the past The same old humanitarian or aesthetic saws are 
repeated over and over again I don’t deny that the young 
men of to-day really want to create a school, but I challenge 
them to do it I should be glad to find myself mistaken 
I should profit from the discovery As for my ‘position,’ 
as you call it, of man of letters, I abandon it to you willingly 
I decline the honour of such a title and I refuse to admit 
that I have any mission I am simply a bourgeois living 
quietly in the country, occupying myself with literature, 
and asking nothing of others, neither consideration nor 
honour nor even esteem 

“You and I are no longer following the same route, we 
are no longer sailing in the same skiff May God lead each 
of us where he wishes to go ' I am not seeking port, but the 
high seas If I am shipwrecked, you have my permission 
not to mourn ” 

There was no reason to criticize Max for having fulfilled 
his mission and there was no denying that his photographs 
were handsome, but Flaubert considered the most beautiful 
collection of photographs even less worthy of a literary man 
than a collection of travel sketches, and as to the introduc- 
tion which opened the volume he was dismayed to find that 
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Max had concocted it out of the >Mntings of others, out of 
hooks b) Lcpsius and Champolhon Figcac, ^^llolo passiges 
of ^^hlch ^^e^c cited btlueen quotation marks but >Mthout 
the names of the authors Of llic t^^enl} ri>c pages of tlie 
introduction less than three a\erc in Max’s oun ^^ords And 
^^lllle It ^^as cas} cnougli to see llo\^ during the course of 
iheir tra\ els togctlicr Max had acquired the liabit of mnnag 
ing riaubcrt’s life as ^^dl as Ins own, it ^^as time for him to 
realize that their tra\cls were o\cr and that Daubert uas 
no\a engaged on «omething which lie understood better than 
lie had cNor pretended to understand ilincrarj planning, 
camp-pitching, dragoman hiring, or proMSion bu} ing 
Despite what he liad done for Louis nouilhcl — and the 
excellence of Louis’s aersc had in turn done much for the 
Revue — ^Max was not to be encouraged in his impertinence 
To Flaubert’s second letter he made no answer, and to the 
glee of Louise the friendship begun in such high spirits in 
the students’ quarter ten jears before and whose motto for 
a time had been solus ad soUtm^ appeared no longer to exist 
Lx)ui<c’s poem, Rcssouvattr Pafeny' with the reaamped 
dedication, had been politcl) ncknowlLdgcd b} a rather sur- 
piised Max, hut despite the tneker} it had ne^cr been pub 
lishcd in the Revue dr Parts^ and in fact nothing b^ Louise 
was caer accepted b} Max’s magazine This was all the 
more ofTcnsne because the Revue published frequent con 
tnbutions not onlj b} George Sand, whom Louise considered 
as her deadl} rnal in the field of letters, but c\cn bj the 
infamous and detested Alphonse Karr, and m rcaenge 
Louise decided that aahen Rcssouvenir Palcn^^ was pub- 
hslied in the new aolume of collected aerse she was now 
preparing it would appear with its proper dedication, 
Monsieur Gustave Flaubert^ aprhs son voyage cn Orient 
She was astonished, when she informed Flaubert of this, to 
be told that she must not think of doing anj such thing, and 
she was equally astonished when lie refused to listen to a 
scandalous morsel she Ind dug up from Maximc’s past 
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Such behaviour after the end of a friendship slie found quite 
mcompiehensible Louise had lioped to leap affectionate 
benefits from this long-desiied bieak between the friends, 
but unfortunately Flaubei t was at this veiy moment in a 
state of consideiablc exaspeiatioii with liei as well 

Evei since meeting Musset the day of his i cception into 
the Academy, Louise had given him eveiy evidence of the 
confidence with wdiich genius always inspired her, admit- 
ting him alone into her house at all houis of the day and 
night as one would a bi other, walking with him in the 
moonlight as she had previously walked with Vigny, and 
finally having to leap from a mo\ing cab when the di unken 
poet (“Musset’s genius,” Flaubert once remarked, “like the 
Dulce of Gloucestei, is drowned in a tun”) began ignobly to 
pretend to misundei stand the exalted charactei of then 
relations After this incident Musset did not call again, and 
when Louise chaiitably called on him, in an effort to repair 
the friendship and set it firmly on a spiritual basis, she dis- 
covered to her mortification that he had placed in Ins con- 
cierge’s lodge the engi'aving of heiself which Louise had 
given him, and had ordeied the concierge to say, should the 
original of the portiait appeal “Monsiem de Musset has 
gone to Lake Como, m America ” Such, at least, was the 
account of the affair which Louise gave Flaubert She kept 
him fully informed concerning the sequence of events, even 
sending him some of Musset’s too intimate letteis, wdnch she 
said It had never occurred to her to take amiss, but the 
anger with which the story filled Flaubert did not spiing 
from the jealousy she had counted on arousing, and w^as 
directed against Louise herself rather than against the poet. 
What infuriated him, he told her, was not so much that she 
should have been placed in so ridiculous a position though 
in some ways the affair did her as much harm as the story of 
Alphonse Karr but that she should have put herself at the 
mercy of someone for whom she had so little i espect from a 
literary point of vieiv That aspect of the affair caused him 
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to form an “odions imago” of bor “Miis^ct has iie%er 
«:eparated poeti^ from the <onc'itions uluch it brings to per 
fection His inspiniion is absajs too personal I 
nas formcrl} c\cc‘;‘:i\el) enthusiastic about liim, lie 
humoured the iicos of mj spirit — l}ricisni, Mg'ibondism, 
of idea and expression ” As usual, Louise’s 
crime ims a literit^ one 

Louis Bouillict, too, as the jear 1852 nd\nnccd, %%os dis 
co^erlng that Louise ^^ns after all not so ^erJ different from 
\%liat he had nliNajs &uppo<td hei to be Although lit Ind 
i%ritten her his thankN for the e\cning \>}nch she had 
arranged, she seemed to be offended that liis sonnet had 
been addressed to the joung actress rnihcr than to herself 
In sc>eral letters \%Tittcn during the spring and carl} 
summer, and in a sonnet of her own addressed to him on 
Saint H}icmtho’s da), the sixteenth of August— his name 

as Louis H)acinthc Bouilhoi — shcconiiimcd co}l) to regret 
that she did not inspire him The fact that this second son 
net arrned )ust a ^^cck before Saint Iwouis’s da), the 
t^^ent) fiftli of August, \%hich a%as also the feast da) of 
Louise, aaas too significant to be ignored, and in repl) I^uis 
finall) aaTotc her the lines uliich she desired Ihe) ^^erc 
not >cr) good — he kiien it, he had not spent much time on 
them — but a feu av ceks later it became apparent h) Louise 
had anted the jxjeni so particular!) it suddonl) appeared 
m the Rciuc dc PariSy and Louise jo}full) confessed that 
she had sent it in as coming dircctl) from him, and asked 
to he congratulated on haaing secured the publiaition of a 
poem \%hich, although her name ^^as not mentioned, N\as a 
tribute to her, in the magazine \ahich seemed to make an 
editorial principle of snubbing her She also explained tliat 
her action ^^as intended in part ns a bloaa against Max for 
Flaubert’s sake, but to lier annoyance Flaubert declared 
himself no more amused or pleased than Bouilhct And 
about the same time, nhon Louise began to ^^utc Bouilhct 
long letters complaining of the indifTcrence and coldness 
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which Gustave \Yns at picseiiL di‘>playing to\\art1s liei, and 
begging Inm to uige Ins fiiend to ticat lici \Mlh gicatei 
consideration, ho began to ieah/X‘ that at no time, peihap-', 
had hei hmdness in his dneclion been ahogetlior di‘=in- 
tei ested, but that i alhei ‘?hc liad liojiod lo nnike Flaubfi L tlio 
moietendei by doing wliat she could foi Insheloied fnend. 
Dui'ing the late summei Louise ^^as gn(>n somculint less 
attention by the Luo young Noimaii=: 

The last twenty pages of the fn st pni t of Madnmr Boi cn y 
weie iwitten iMth paiticulai caie, but e^en so Flaidioit 
discoveied on reading them o\oi \Mth Bouilhot that the} 
were full of “ monsli ous ncghgenci''^ '* Re\ ision ould lake 
a good tuo 01 tliiee ^^eeks He i\oiked •\%ell in the heal it 
had on him, he said, “the elfect ol biand} ’ and he kept 
the blinds of his study closed against the sun and uoie onl} 
a vast, cool -white Nubian shnl, one of two he had bi ought 
back for himself and Bouilhel Week-ends the} -woiked 
side by side in then eastern gaimeiits “white as phan- 
toms,” Louis said, “and calm as gods.” "j'lio w eck’s i c^ ision 
of Madame Bovaiy was lead aloud and cnlici/cd Flaubeit 
often cued out m objection oi piotcst, foi a sentence on 
which he had woiked an entne day Bouilhot iniglit epute 
calmly pronounce supeifluous, iiielevanl, oi false in lone 
There were generally too many metaphois “ I am dew oured 
by them, as by veimin,” Flaubeit wiote, “and spend my 
time crushing them ” Changes in the scenaiio weie dis- 
cussed and made Louis read the poems which he had 
been able to wiite after tutoiing houis, consulting with 
Flaubert as to wdiether they w^eie good enough to send to 
magazines He was sending veise to other editois now, as 
well as to Max and his friends, foi Max had lately begun to 
imply that without the Revue Louis w'^ould have no mai ket 
at all. Later, when work was done, they talked of histoiy, 
metaphysics, literary theory, or sw^am in the rivei in the 
moonlight Once they spent four horns legahng each othei 
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ith imaginam e descnptions of their old age — ^they 
pictured themsehos as ancient, miserable patients m a 
home for incurables, or as street s^^cepcrs, clad in tattered 
garments and reminiscing WTClchcdlj of their past and of 
their neek ends together Thej were so eloquent that 
the} comulsed each other with laughter and nearly put 
each other into tears Tliere was little possibility that 
Flaubert would end his days in miscrj (though it was 
apparent that if Dr Flaubert liad ln^ csted Ins sa^ mgs differ- 
entl} the familj would be considerably richer), but Bouil- 
het’s future was uncertain He had earned a reputation 
with A/c/nr;»s, but no money wliate\er, ‘^o far no Academi- 
cian had offered him a post, and now m the hope of financial 
return he was undertaking a new project, a play m \ersc 
about the court of I/duis XIV, to be entitled Madame do 
Montarc) Had he been independent, lie would have 
preferred to ivnto non dramatic poems on Chinese subjects 
— the mandarin at Gautier’s had inspired him, and he liad 
bought a Chinese grammar and was sonousl} studying the 
language — ^but there was always the chance tliat a play 
might be profitable, and playwnting was at least prefer- 
able to tutoring 

One day Flaubert spent at an agricultural show in a 
near-by town the scene in which ho was to de^jcribc it 
would not be wTitten until the winter but the 'ihow was 
gi\en in summer, and notes must be made now Another 
afternoon he spent staring at the Norman country «:ide 
through pieces of coloured glass, to be able to desenbe the 
effect Evenings, after dinner, he sat with his mother and 
Caroline on the avrought iron balcony of the summerhouse 
beside the naer, night gradually fell, on the towing path 
across the Seme they could distinguish from time to time 
the silhouette of a horse pulling a noiselessly slipping boat, 
the moon was reflected in golden spangles in the still black- 
ness of the river, eel fishers’ boats dreaa quietly away from 
shore They sat there peacefully until Flaubert rose, saying 
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“Time to get back to Bovary,” and tlien all returned to the 
house To Caroline the meaning of the ivord Bovaiy was 
not quite clear, it seemed to be a term signifying work, or 
writing, and her uncle assmed her that this was so Bovary, 
work, -writing, was his life Reading, too this summer he 
read Rabelais, The Golden Ass, and Le Rouge et le Noir, 
which he found badly -wiitten and mcompi ehensible as to 
characters and intentions. He read Shakespeaie’s Pericles 
“What a man Shakespeare was' How small all tlie other 
poets are beside him how slight they seem' He had the 
two elements imagination and obseivation and in him 
they are always so copious' I think that if I weie to see 
Shakespeare in the flesh I should perish with fear ” Besides 
the boisterousness and flow of Shalcespeai e, Lamartine’s 
“GraszeZ/fl” was unbearably hypociitical, Gautier’s new 
poems feeble and pitiable, and Uncle Tends Cabin, which he 
was reading on the enthusiastic recommendation of Louise, 
considerably less than perfect 

The revision of Part One was finally done , on the first of 
September he began Part Two, and as though there had 
been no interruption resumed his letters to Louise. 

“Work is endless' Endless' My arms sometimes drop to 
my sides from fatigue Y^ien shall I be able to rest, only for 
a few months^ When shall you and I taste of each other, 
freely and at leisure? Here is another long year ahead of 
us, the whole winter to be lived through you in Pans 
with the buses in the muddy streets, the red noses, the great- 
coats, the wind blowing in under the door, I here amid the 
leafless trees, with the steamer passing six times a day on 
the white Seine ” 

Part Two frightened him he -wished the next five or six 
months were over He wished he were livinp; m the time of 
Pericles, or Nero, or Ronsard, or even Louis XIV, “with the 
society of Monsieur Descartes”, he wished he were travel- 
ling in India and Japan His sentences succeeded one 
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another “at the pace of a tortoise/’ and he described to 
Louise the frightful difficulties of the scene on ^\hich he 
^^as engaged, the scene at the inn the evening of the 
Bo\arys’ arrival in their new town 

“Never in m} life ha^c I ^vntten anything more difB- 
cult than what I am doing now — trivial dialogue I ha\e 
to portraj, simultaneously and in the same conversation, 
fne or six characters who speak, se\cral others who are 
spoken about, the scene, and the whole town, giwng phjsi 
cal descriptions of people and objects, and in the midst of all 
that I have to show a man and a woman who are beginning 
(through a similarity m tastes) to fall in lo\e wth each 
other K only 1 had space' But the whole thing has to be 
rapid without being thin, and well worked out without 
taking up too much room, and manj details which would be 
more sinking hero I hate to keep in rc«crve for use else- 
where I am going to put the whole thing down quickly, 
and then proceed by a senes of increasingly drastic ro\ isions , 
by going over and over it I can perhaps pull it together The 
language itself is a great stumbling-block My two charac- 
ters are completely commonplace, but they have to speak in 
a hteraiy style, and politeness of language takes away so 
much picturesqueucss from ^ny speech' The) wuU talk 
about literature, about the sea, the mountains, music — all 
the well worn poetical subjects It will bo the first time in 
any hook, I think, that the young hero and the young 
heroine are made mock of, and yet the irony ^Ylll in no way 
diminish the pathos hut rather intensify it ” 

The Idler chapters in Part Two, which were to be con 
cerned with Madame Bovary’s first adultery, he thought 
would write themselves swiftly and with ease — for, ever 
since his encounter in TrouviUe, and particularly since his 
first meeting with Louise, he had always expressed himself 
with no difficulty whatever on the subject of adultery, but 
the opening scene continued stubborn, going sometimes 
well, sometimes not at all It took him more than two 
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months to complete the conversation in the inn, which 
covered three hours, and he was so discoui aged by the time 
It was done that he was sm^e it was pool Bouilliet, however, 
pronounced it excellent. “Now I have foiLy or fifty pages 
more before I’ll be in the midst of adultery,” he ^vrote to 
Louise, “and my little lady -smII give heiself up to it, I 
promise you' ” Every one of these forty oi fifty pages gave 
him a “ttzgZ de chicii^'‘ as he tiied to make his nanative 
“proceed in cascades, carrying the reader along amid the 
shaking of sentences and the foaming of metaphois,” and 
in November he was glad to mteri upt his work and journey 
to Mantes, cairying with him his Giecian travel notes and 
several books on Greece, for the Academy had announced 
“The Acropolis of Athens” as the subject of its next 
poetical composition, and Louise expected him to be of 
much assistance 

It had been even longer than usual since their last 
rendezvous, and this one was as oigiastic as the fust of the 
Mantes meetings, six years before, enabling Flaubert to 
recapture some of the rapture of adulteiy which he had felt 
while Monsieur Colet was still alive and which he would 
soon be describing in his novel A week later, however, he 
received from Lomse a letter that fiUed him with tenor, 
his agony lasted for tluee weeks, and then finally anothei 
letter arrived, saying all was well 

“I begin by devouring you Ysath kisses,” he wrote, bmst- 
ing vnth relief, “ for I am transported \’\'ith joy Your lettei 
of this morning has lifted a terrible weight from my heart 
It was time, too yesterday I was unable to woik all day, 
every time I moved (literally) my brain tlirobbed and 
pounded in my skull, and by eleven o’clock I had to go to 
bed All these weeks I have been suffering horribly from 
worry, and have not stopped thmlang of you for a second 
but in a way that has been scarcely agreeable I should 
need a whole book to develop my feelings in a comprehen- 
sible manner The idea of causing the birth of someone 
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hoi rifles me I should curse mjself ^^e^e I to become a 
father I, ha\eason* Oh, no* No* No' I desire my flesh 
to pensh, and h'i\e no wsh to transmit to anjone the 
humiliating impotoncies and the ignominies of existence I 
also hod a supeislitious thought To morrmv I shall be 
thiry one I have ]ust pissed that fatal thirtieth year, the 
jear that ranks a man It is the age when i man takes his 
future shape, settles do^vn, marries, chooses a trade There 
are few people -who do not become bourgeois it thirty 
Paternity •v^ould have confined me within those ordinary 
ways of living Why did you desire this bond between 
us? 

“I breathe again' The day is fine, the sun is shining on 
the nver, at this moment a brig is passing with all sails 
unfurled, my ^vlndo^^ is open, my fire blazing Adieu' I 
love you more than ever, and I Uss you to suffocation in 
honour of my birthday ** 

And he wote her, too, of his complete scorn for a no^ el by 
Max which ^^<ls appearing serially in the Revue de Paris^ 
called Lc Livrc Posthumc and purporting to be the memoirs 
of a romantic young man the author had met in Egypt and 
>%ho had since committed suicide Flaubert found it pitiable, 
‘‘odious in personahtv and in pretensions of all kinds”, it 
was exactly the kind of book Max had joined with Bouilhet 
in urging Flaubert not to write — romantically lush, filled 
with confessions and containing more than one suggestion 
of Novembre Flaubert even found one phrase which he felt 
had been WTitten for him — “solitude, bearing egotism and 
vanity at its sinister breasts” — and the romantic hero 
dreamed a dream which Flaubert himself had dreamed in 
Egypt, in which his mother had turned first into a Turk and 
then into a hyena and sprung at his throat “Max is 
following his own path,^* he wrote to Louise, “but in htera 
ture he -will remember me for many a day ” 

As the winter grew colder, he took pleasure m writing 
summer scenes, for as usual he enjoied thinking of sur 

u 
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roundings which were the opposite of those in which he was , 
and as he approached nearer and nearer to the adultery 
which he longed to describe, he became increasingly tense 
“My nerves were so vibrant to-night that when my mother 
came into my study at ten o’clock to say good-night I uttered 
a cry of terror which startled her considerably. My heart 
palpitated for some time afterwards, and it took me a 
quarter of an hour to recover myseK.” Now he did not give 
way to despair even when one page was five days in the 
writing, or when he discovered that Balzac’s Loias Lambert 
began with a scene similar to the opening scene of Madame 
Bovary and that Le Medecin de Campagne, also by Balzac, 
contained a scene similar to the one on which he was work- 
ing at the moment “What a man Balzac would have been, 
if he had known how to write i” he exclaimed to Louise 
“ But that was the only thing he lacked An artist, after all, 
would not have produced so much, would not have Had 
such fecundity ” And in January, when he learned that in 
reward for his album of photographs Max had been 
promoted at the age of thirty from Chevalier to OJhcier in 
the Legion of Honour, he was not unduly sarcastic, remark- 
ing merely “When he compares his situation with mine he 
must certainly consider that he has gone far ahead ” In 
Madame Bovary he was now too near to the climax, or at 
least to the part which he thought would “make the whole 
effect of the book,” to be deeply concerned with anything 
else 

The looming threat of one annoyance, however, he was 
forced to recognize Presuming on his recent letters, which 
he now began to fear were considerably warmer than they 
should have been, Louise was falling back 'into some of her 
old habits, renewing some of her old demands “No doubt 
my mother would have been perfectly affable had you 
happened to meet m one way or another,” he had to write 
warningly, “but as for hexag flattered to meet you (and 
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don’t take this for a gratuitous brutality) I must tell you 
that she is flattered bj nothing whatever ” 

If that kind of plaguing was going to begin again, things 
would have to end once more as they had already once 
ended 


4 

Like the inauguration of most dictatorships, the coup 
d'etat of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte m December 1851 en 
tailed a political purge and literary censorship Much the 
greater number of Frenchmen, howev er, both in private and 
in public life, showed a most obliging readiness to accept the 
new regime — **My hair is falling like the political convic 
tions of my contemporaries,” Flaubert remarked during the 
winter — and though there was a certain amount of under 
ground work, almost the only person of prominence to 
protest defiantly was Victor Hugo He fled to Brussels to 
escape arrest, nothing that he wrote from his exile was 
admitted into France, and letters addressed to him were con- 
fiscated Flaubert, who considered censorship “a monstro- 
sity, a thing worse than homicide, treason against the soul,” 
spoke -with scorn of a regime which “decorated photo 
graphers and exiled poets ” To him Hugo was the greatest 
w nter of the century and his exile a disgrace to France 

Louise Colet shared these opinions — particularly since 
shortly before his flight Hugo’s favourable vote in the 
Academy had helped her ^vm her last poetry prize — but she 
was prevented from expressing herself with any freedom by 
the thought that her pension from the state would almost 
certainly be discontinued were she to do so In June, how- 
ever, when the contents of Hugo’s Pans house were sold 
at public auction, Louise was too moved to remain silent 
She wrote a poem entitled **La Maison du Poete Exild" and 
sent it to Hugo, mailing it under cover addressed to French 
friends in Xondon, and with it she sent a letter thanking him 
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for liis pn‘>L Kindness nnd lanunilinri; tlu' times, and a rop) of 
lici nc^^ collection of ^el^e, Ct Qui /'•>/ dam //* Conn df % 
Fcjiunc^ 

Late in Septeinliei , nftei a df Uy due in part to liis remo\al 
to the Isle of Jeisc} nnd in pnil to Ins difficult u s in findiri^^ 
a safe cliannel of (ommunicalion, the .it man tcphfd in 
the flo^^el3 and flat teiing st\Ie inch lie vn.i-. a(cU‘'lonu‘d to 
iiseAMth his admneis “I Inne found all 1 iiuK of iiev. p' ails 
in the golden sand of )oui pootrv If I had 3011 h»te I 
should inaKe foi )OU, from all ihes^ pf.itls th.il are \oui->, a 
necKlnce ^^hlch 's\ould he mine l-.ich one of ilu"' lender 
and lavishing lines T should nddi< to you ’’ hchtf d v.ith 
this, Louise (piicKly \Mote .igaiii Ilecentl\, she ‘•aid, '•hr* 
had lead to l^^o )Oung hteiaiy mr n, named Louis Bouilhet 
and Gusia've I'laubcrl, Hugo's attacl on tin* Emperor, 
Napoleon Ic Petit ‘“In thesr,* (Kus ihr,* ndmiiation of ever} 
vvTiter, ev cry poet, must go out to I lugo, thr* inastrT of us all, 
111 his exile,'” she icpoited the }omijx men ns saving 
“They blush to see some iMitois mal r> then bovv> at the 
Elysde Sainte-Beine, Mdiirnee, and Mussf t admit e 
Napoleon IID” And she offeied a suirgestion If Hugo 
would care to have hei do so, she Mould be frlad to com- 
municatc with him legulaily tlnough hei London friends, 
sending him French neivs and aii} infoi mation 01 enclosures 
he might desiic And he, in turn, could icpl} thiough the 
same intei medial les, enclosing, if he chose, letters to be 
forwarded to friends in Fiance Tlie jieoplc in London, 
however, M'ould send his communications not directly to her 
her prominence made hei an easy target for suspicion 
hut rather via young Monsieur Flaubert. Living in rural 
retirement, on a “lawshing estate” which Louise implied 
she knew very well, he could receive any coi 1 espondence 
with impunity, and he was enthusiastic to sei ve the cause 
(Actually, Flaubert’s enthusiasm had consisted in MTiting 
to Louise “ I don’t mind Hugo’s sending me letters for you 
if they come via London, but diiectly from Jersey would 
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be too transparent ”) Hugo accepted the offer with grati- 
tude, and shortly British envelopes, containing letters 
written on thin paper and generally unsigned, began to 
arrive at Croisset When the first one came, Flaubert sent 
It on to Louise unopened — an action which she found offen- 
sive “There is no reason for such delicacy — ^you know 
quite well that Hugo has ne\ er made lo\ e to me,” she wrote 
indignantly, and he had to assure her that no such thought, 
but rather simple politeness, had directed his action, and 
that since she seemed to prefer it he would henceforth open 
everything 

Hugo was not always discreet Sometimes he ignored the 
London intermediaries and through friends in Jersej sent 
communications directly to Croisset This was dangerous — 
a young man whom Flaubert had kno^vn at college in Rouen 
had recently been fined fl^e hundred francs and sentenced 
to a year in prison for distributing copies of Napoleon le 
Petit — and Flaubert worked out a system which would be 
more sure in every way All correspondence, m both direc 
tions, was to pass through both Croisset and London 
Louise’s letters were no longer to be sent through her 
French friends — ^thej did not seem like reliable people and, 
besides, any dealings >vitli Frenchmen abroad were best 
avoided They were to be enclosed in two envelopes, the 
inner blank and the other addressed to Flaubert At Croisset 
the outer envelopes would be changed and addressed in the 
handwriting of Caroline’s English governess to some English 
friends of Madame Flaubert, some braves gens complete 
ment coT^ines dans Icur commerce '* thus they would seem 
merely to be letters sent by the governess to her own family 
or friends In England the outer en\ elopes would be changed 
again and sent on to Jersev A similar technique was to be 
used by Hugo in the opposite direction, and Flaubert begged 
I ouise to ask him to observe all possible precautions Even 
so, however, all did not go perfectly smoothly The Grand 
Crocodile, the Supreme Alligator — as Hugo ^^as variously 
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referred to by the conspnators used the address of Mrs 
Farmer only when he chose to, he insisted on using strange 
shaped envelopes, and on addiessmg the inner coverings 
himself in bizaire handwritings, foicing FJaubert to open, 
re-enclose, and readdress eveiylhing before sending it on to 
Louise 5 when the governess was dismissed for neglecting 
Caroline it was Madame Flaubert who addressed the letters 
to Mrs Faimer. 

Occasionally Hugo inserted in his en^ elope a brief line of 
thanks to Flaubert, and Louise uiged Gustave to reply, 
assuring him that the notes weie meant as in\ nations to 
begin correspondence But he had a hori or of receiving long 
letters expressing gratitude in pompous language “The 
sun smiles on me and I smile at the sun,” the poet had 
recently written to Louise and of liaMng to return long 
letters m kind, and he merely asked Louise to assure Hugo 
that he was entirely at his service and to beg him once more 
to use the London address. Finally, though, a series of 
letters coming directly to Croisset from Jersey made him feel 
that he must take action, and he did so “ The letter was not 
easy to write,” he confided to Louise, “because of the 
moderation of tone which I wished to pi esei ve He has been 
guilty of too many abominations for me to be able to express 
unqualified admiration his encouragement of literary 
mediocrities, for example, his joining the Academy, his 
political ambitions but on the other hand he has afforded 
me many fine hours of enthusiasm It was difficult to keep 
half-way between stiffness and adulation, but I believe I 
succeeded m being polite and sincere at the same time a 
rare achievement.” 

FLAUBERT TO VICTOR HUGO 

Croisset^ June 2, 1863 

“I think. Monsieur, that I should inform you that your 
communication dated April 27 arrived here badl}’" damaged. 
The outer envelope w^as torn m several places and bits of 
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your hand^vnting e\po5ed Tlie inner envelope (addressed 
to Madame C ) had been torn along the end, and its contents 
were visible — ^t^^o other letters and a printed sheet Was it 
the customs ^^ho opened the envelope, hoping to find i bit of 
lace? It would be naUe, I think, to suppose that the in 
discretion must be laid U the door of the sw lours of society 
If you have something of importance to transmit to me, 
Monsieur, I believe that the following procedure would be 
the most sure you could address jour letters from Jersey to 
a family of honest merchants whom I know in London , they 
would open tlie outer cm elope and enclose the inner in one 
which would thus bear their English handwTiting and a 
London postmark 1 should then fon%ard enclosures to 
Madame C Your later em elope, dated Ma\, has armed 
intact 

“I beg of jou, Monsieur, to allow me to thank vou for all 
the thanks you have <ent me, and to accept none of them 
The man who has occupied the greatest and best place in my 
restricted life maj indeed expect «ome service of me, if what 
I ha\e done you choose to call service Tlie shyness which 
one feels in declanng a genuine passion will not allow me, 
despite your exile, to tell you at length of the bond that 
links me to you In bnef, it is my gratitude for all the 
enthusiasm you ha\c offered me But I do not wish to 
become entangled in phrases which would serve me but 
badly in attempts to enlarge upon it 

“I have seen JOU in person we have met several times — 
you unaware of me, I gazing eagerlj at you It was in the 
■winter of 1844, in the studio of poor Pradier There were 
five or SIX of us , we drank tea and played a game , I even 
remember your big gold ring, with its etching of a rampant 
lion, which we used as a forfeit Since then you have played 
for higher stakes, and m more terrible games, but m what- 
ever you do, the rampant lion plays its part He bears on his 
brow the mark of its claws, and when he passes into history 
the centuries will know him by that red scar 
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“ As for you, ^YllO knows? Future makeis of aesthetic will 
perhaps thank Pioridence for this raonstrousncss, for this 
consecration For is it not by martjTdom that virtue is 
brought to peifection? Is it not by oviti age that grandeur is 
rendered yet more grand? And in you there is lacking 
neither inheient grandeur nor that confened by ciicum- 
stance 

“I send you, Monsieur, togethei %'\ith all my admiration 
for your genius, the assm ance of my entire de^ otion to you 

VICTOR HUGO TO FLAUBERT 

Maiinc Tcjjacc, June 28 \1S5Z'] 

“Since you desiie no thanks, Monsieui , do you know hou 
I shall prove my gratitude? By my indiscretion. Here is a 
new enclosure for Madame C Allow me to send uith it, 
for you, my portrait, it is the ^^ork of my son done in 
collaboration with the sun It should be a good likeness 
solem quis dicer e falsum audeaP In it you will recognize 
the ring ivhich you mention m your charming letter. I 
well remember that winter of 184-^ and those evenings at 
Pradier’s A part of all of that is dead, but it is still alive 
at the bottom of my soul, I am glad that a memor}’ of you 
should be mingled with it, for you are now one of my 
friends 

“I find It difficult to explain the intention of the good 
Lord in remowng the sun from us tins summer in our exile 5 
perhaps he wnh compensate us by remowng Bonaparte from 
us next winter If such be so, all praise to the m 3 *sterious 
All-Powerful' ” 

FLAUBERT TO VICTOR HUGO 

C? oisset, July 15 [7553] 

“How am I to thank you, Monsieur, for your magnificent 
gift? What am I to say unless perhaps I echo the dying 
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Talleyrand -when visited "bj Louis Philippe ‘This is the 
greatest honour ever conferred upon my house ' ’ ? There 
that parallel ends, for all lands of reasons, but I shall not 
hide from j ou that j ou ha^ e profoundly ‘ touched the proud 
weakness of my heart,* as Racine uould have said Noble 
poet* How many monsters he would find now to depict, all 
of them a hundred times worse than his dragon bull* 

“Exile, at least, spares you that sight Ah, if you knew 
into what filth we are plunged* Pri\ate infamies proceed 
from political turpitude, and it is impossible to take a step 
without treading on something unclean The atmosphere 
IS heavy with nauseous \apours Air* Air* I open mj 
window and turn towards you I hear the powerfully beat- 
ing wings of }our muse as she passes by, and I breathe, as 
the perfume of forests, the incense that rises from the 
depths of jour style 

“All my life, Mon«ieur, you hate been for me a charm- 
ing obsession, a long lote that has ncter weakened I hate 
read you during minister wakes and on beaches beside the 
sea m the summer sun I carried you tvith me to Palestine, 
and It was you who consoled me, ten years ago, when I was 
dying of ennui in the L'ltm Quarter Your poetry became a 
part of me, like my nurse’s milk Some of your poems will 
remain in my memory for eter, for they have been the 
great adventures of my life 

“Here I shall stop If sincerity exists, it is m what I have 
]ust written From now on, I sh ill molest you no longer, and 
you may make use of the correspondent without fear of his 
correspondence But since you stretch out your hand across 
the ocean, I take it and grasp it I grasp it proudly, the 
hand that wrote Notre Dame and Napoldon Ic Petit, the 
hand that has hewn colossi and fashioned poison cups for 
traitors, that has culled the most glorious delights from the 
loftiest reaches of the intellect, and that now, like the hand 
of Samson, alone remains raised amid the double ruins of 
Art and Liberty* 
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“I am, Monsieur, yours, -with once again a thousand 
thanlcs ” 

(“I have 'written a monumental letter to the Grand 
Crocodile,” he told Louise “It is tiuly in the grand style, 
I think perhaps even too grand I shan’t pretend that it 
didn’t give me a good deal of trouble, so much in fact that 
I no-w kno'vv it by heart If I still remember it wlien -vve 
meet, I will repeat it to you ”) 

VICTOR HUGO TO FLAUBERT 

Mai'me Terrace, September 18 [ 1553 ]. 

“I need the correspondent and I exact his coirespondenCe. 
So much the worse for you, Monsiem* It is yom* own fault 
why do you write me the -wittiest and noblest letteis in the 
world? You have only youiself to blame, from now on you 
must ■write me 

“Would you believe that I have stupidly lost the address 
in London? Hence the delay of this reply, hence the tardy 
mailing of the enclosed speech 

“We are full of hope and faith here Everything goes 
well for the moment I give the man two more years 
Thereafter, eternity will belong to the people ” 

From now on, -with every letter for Louise, Hugo en- 
closed a word to “the correspondent,” but for a long time 
Flaubert kept his resolution not to reply “Nevertheless, 
it was kind of him to send the photograph, and I shall 
treasure it,” he wrote Louise “It would have driven me 
nearly insane 'with ecstasy, formerly'” 

The letters which Louise sent to Jersey were long, ^our- 
nal-hke documents concerning literary and political life in 
Pans, so vituperative and bitter that the extreme sharpness 
of Hugo’s first volume of poems from his exile, Les Chdti- 
ments, has been laid in part to the ferocity of Louise’s 
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opinions Her letters were far from impersonal More than 
once she pointed to the constant drunkenness of Musset as 
a symptom of the present low state of literature in France, 
she mocked the tawdry literary taste displayed by the 
Emperor and the Empress, and she frequently enclosed 
poems of her own, which Hugo praised ever more ful- 
somely “A Corneille is crowned with laurel you are 
crowned with stars, he informed her on one occasion, and 
he paid her the greatest compliment in his repertoire by 
professing not to understand how she escaped exile “I 
wish for you the glory of exile, and I wish for us tlie joy of 
your presence with us here ** He conscientiously used 
Mrs Farmer’s address when lie did not lose or forget it, and 
although a few more of his letters arrived opened they were 
fortunately never those which he had signed, and Louise 
was able successfully to escape the form of glorification 
which he desired for her 

Eventually the long senes of gracious notes from Jersey 
caused Flaubert to begin to worry — not about the danger 
which the correspondence always entailed, but about the 
opinion, perhaps false, which Hugo had of him — and he 
began to feel that honesty required that he write again “ I 
now want to write him everything I think,” he told Louise 
“Would that hurt him^ But I simply cannot let him go on 
thinking that I’m a republican, that I admire the people, 
etc ” He did write the letter — “I am in the midst of writing 
another monumental letter to the Crocodile,” he told Louise 
a few weeks later — ^but perhaps he did not send it, there is 
no trace of it or of any answer from Hugo, no trace of any 
further correspondence between them until later That is a 
pity, one would like to see that letter, for Flaubert’s ex- 
pressed opinions concerning society and even concerning 
the Second Empire and Napoleon III are so often greatly at 
variance that a carefully written letter containing “every- 
thing I think” would he an achievement worth admiring 
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The two self-conscious letters to Hugo contain Flaubert’s 
loftiest pronouncements on themes that are not narrowly 
literary In the letters which he iwote before beginning 
Madame Bovary there is nearly always a complete absence 
of social comment, and even now he announced at times 

that social matters should not pieoccupy such a person 
as InmseK “I believe that at the present time a thinker 
(and what is the artist if not a thinker in every possible 
sense of the word^) should have neither lehgion nor father- 
land nor even any social conviction Absolute scepticism 
seems to me now so clearly indicated that to want to formu- 
late it would be almost an absurdity ” But whereas in the 
past this had been his constant opinion not even expressed, 
so lacking had been his interest in all social manifestations 
except the absurdity of the bourgeois now he was no longer 
either consistent or silent The inci eased interference of the 
government in daily life, and Ins own daily concern with 
the characters and scenes of Madame Bovary, kept his eyes 
fixed on the spectacle of society, and his letters abound in 
clashing comment 

As in his remarks concerning censorship and the exile of 
Hugo, he frequently expressed dislike of the imperial 
authoritarianism “I shed no tears foi Lamartine,” he 
announced in April 1855, ‘‘that writer without rhythm, that 
statesman without initiative He is responsible alike for the 
plague of consumptive lyricism and foi the advent of the 
Empire ” Louis Napoleon’s slogan, “We must re-establish 
the principle of authority,” he declared to be as absurd as the 
“fear of the Reds ” during the Revolution of 1 848 “ I hear 
that some first-class misery is expected this winter,” he 
remarked m the autumn “Is it possible, with a govern- 
ment as clever as ours? After caring so beautifully for the 
‘material interests,’ and having ‘given so much work to the 
people,’ It discovers to its surprise that the people haven’t 
a sou* Charming*” And he laughed at the Emperor for 
resenting critical disapproval of a play which he had spon- 
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sored and which he had intended to hnghten the dimming 
lustre of the Comddie Frangai&e **As though it wasn’t 
enough to ha^e restored order, religion, the family, private 
property, etc , without wanting to restore the Comddie 
Fran 9 aise' What a mania for restoration • ” 

At other times he spoke quite differently of the regime 
“I can never forgive men of action for not succeeding,” he 
once wrote to Louise, “since success is the only measure of 
their merit Napoleon, they say, was ‘betrayed’ at Water- 
loo — a sophism I know nothing about it, of course, but the 
fact remains, he had to win I admire a winner, whoever 
he is ” This being the case, the consolidation of the Empire 
made it impossible for him not to extend admiration to 
Napoleon III “Yes, I am growing old, I am not of this 
century, I feel as foreign in the midst of my compatnots as 
I felt in Nubia, and I am beginning seriously to admire the 
Pnnce-President, who is grinding this noble France luider 
the sole of his boots I should even go and kiss his behind 
to thank him personally for doing so, if there weren’t such 
a crowd there already that I couldn’t get near” “The 
Emperor’s success,” he said, “is explained by the fact that 
he conserved and combined all his resources, didn’t squander 
his strength in trivial actions divergent from his end He 
was like a cannonball, suddenly bursting out and causing 
everyone to tremble If Hugo had done the same, he might 
have accomplished in poetry what the other has done in 
politics — something very remarkable, indeed But no — he 
kept flying off on all kinds of impassioned tangents Passion 
IS the ruin of us all ” And when he found the newspapers 
and magazines particularly stupid he swore “If the 
Emperor were to abolish printing to morrow, I’d crawl to 
Paris on my hands and knees and kiss his behind in grati- 
tude ” 

In general, however he considered — along with Bouilhet, 
whose hope in the people had long since vamshed — ^tliat in 
the present state of society the greatest good was to have as 
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little contact as possible with one’s fellow-citizens “ ’89 
destroyed royalty and the nobility, ’48 the bourgeoisie, and 
’51 the people There is nothing left but a bestial and im- 
becile rabble, and the only way to live in peace is to place 
yourself above the whole of humanity, to be a simple 
spectator. Yes, I am becoming a furious anstocrat. Though 
I have never suffered, thank God, at the hands of man, and 
though my life has never been lacking in cushions on which 
I could curl up in coiners and forget everyone else, still I 
detest my fellow-beings and do not feel that I am their 
fellow at all ” The contempt he had always had for the 
bourgeois he now extended to the entire human race, for 
“the bourgeoisie now is all of humanity, including the 
people ” He took as his pation saint Polycarpe, “who had 
the custom of stopping his ears, fleeing from wherever he 
was, and crying ‘ In what a century hast Thou caused me 
to be born, 0 my God' ’ ” He demanded in despair “AVhat 
is to be expected of a population such as that of Manchester, 
which spends its life malang pins?” Socialism was 
anathema to him “Wliat is equality if not the negation of 
all liberty, of all superiority, arid of nature itself? Equality 
is slavery That is why I love art there, at least, all is 
liberty in a world of fictions ” 

In art, too he was a “furious aristocrat”. “The task of 
modern criticism is to restore art to its pedestal The beauti- 
ful cannot be popularized merely degraded Wliat have 
we done with antiquity in desiring to render it accessible to 
children? Something profoundly stupid But it is so con- 
venient for everyone to use expurgated versions of the 
classics, r^sum^s, translations ' It is so pleasant for dwarfs to 
be able to contemplate truncated giants' What is best in 
art will always elude mediocre natures, that is to say, seven- 
eighths of the human race So why denature truth for the 
benefit of the vulgar?” 

His work on NLadame Bovary gave him visions, vivid and 
confused, of the art of the future “I am turning towards a 
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kind of aesthetic mysticism When there is no encour 
agement to he derived from one’s fellows, when the exterior 
world IS disgusting, enervating, (x>rruptive, and brutalizing, 
honest and sensitive people are forced to seek somewhere 
within themselves a more suitable place to live If society 
continues on its present path I belie\e we shall see the 
return of such mystics as ha\e existed in all the dark ages of 
the world The soul, unable to overflow, will be concen- 
trated in Itself The time is not far off when we shall see 
the return of world sicknesses — beliefs in the Last Day, 
expectation of a Messiah, etc But all this enthusiasm will 
be Ignorant of its own nature, and, the age being what it is 
can have no theological foundation what will be its basis? 
Some will seek it in the flesh, others in the ancient religions, 
others in art, humanity, like the Jewish tribes in the desert, 
will adore all kinds of idols We were born a little too euly 
m twenty five years the points of intersection of these 
quests will provide superb sub)ects for masters Then prose 
(prose especiallj , the youngest form) -will be able to play a 
magnificent humanitarian symphony Books like the 
Satyncon and the Golden Ass will be witten once more, 
containing on the psychical plane all the lush excesses 
which those books have on the sensual That is what all the 
socialists in the world have not been willing to see, with 
their eternal materialistic preachings They have denied 
pain, they have blasphemed three quarters of modern 
poetry, the blood of Christ that quickens within us If the 
feehng of human insufficiency, of the nothingness of life, 
were to perish (the logical consequence of their hypothesis), 
we should be more stupid than the birds Perhaps 

beauty will become a feehng useless to humanity, and art 
something half-way between algebra and music ” 

“The time of the Beautiful has passed,” he declared on 
another occasion “Humanity may come back to it, but it 
has no interest in it for the moment The further it goes, 
the more scientific art will become, )ust as science wiU 
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become artistic. Sepaiate at their beginnings, they wall 
meet tow^ards the top No human thought can picture the 
dazzling psychical smis in which the WTitings of the future 
will flower In the meantime we ai e in a shadowy passage, 
groping in the dark ” 

And in othei letters he pioclaimed, as he chose, his pas- 
sionate belief m “lace lathei than education” or his 
equally fervent conviction that “lace no longer exists,” or 
that “the idea of fatheiland is about dead, thank God.” 
And alongside regiets that he would not live to see the 
glorious blossoming of literatuie wdnch he foietold, he 
declared that “in twent)’’ 3 ’-ears everj’-one will be so com- 
pletely stupid that a bourgeois of the time of Louis Philippe 
will seem like an elegant aiistociaL, and the hbertjq art, 
and manners of that peiiod will be piaised to the skies ” 

Such w^ere some of the hundreds of generalities wdiich 
Flaubert WTOte down, almost helter-skelter, in dozens of con- 
tradictory letters, on Satmday nights and Sunday moimngs, 
after the week’s work on the conciete details of Madame 
Bovary was done The ability vividly to expiess a host of 
different points of viewq always in accents of passionate 
sincerity, is perhaps the opposite of a handicap to a young 
man whose set task is the gradual bringing to life of the 
elaborate and solid plan of a novel wath a large cast of 
characters Flaubert considered “ tzc co7zcZw?*e ” “draw 
no conclusions” to be the only motto foi a sensible man, 
and the amusing thing is that even when he was talking 
about his work he could not help differing wath himself 

“You should woate more coldly,” he informed Louise one 
Sunday morning “We must be on our guard against that 
kind of intellectual over-heating called inspiration, which 
often consists more largely of nervous emotion than of mus- 
cular strength At this very moment, for example, I am 
keyed up to a high pitch my brow is burning, sentences 
keep rushing into my head, for the past tw^o hours I have 
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teen wanting to write to you and haven’t been able to 
wrench myself awaj from work for an instant Instead of 
one idea I have six, and where the most simple type of 
exposition is called for I find myself writing similes and 
metaphors I could keep going until to morrow noon with 
out fatigue But I know these masked balls of the imagine 
tion> You return home with death in your heart, done 
up, having seen only falsity and uttered nothing but non- 
sense Everything should be done coldly, with poise ” 
Later, how ever, when he was finally in the midst of the 
adultery he had so longed to reach, and which he knew 
would “make the whole effect of the book” the story was 
different “This has been one of the rare days of my hfe 
passed completely in illusion from beginning to end At 
SIX o’clock this evening, as I was ^vntlng the word ‘hys 
terics,’ I was so swept away, was bellowing so loudly and 
feeling so deeply what my little Bovaiy was going through, 
that I was afraid of having hysterics myself I got up from 
my table and opened the ^v^ndow, to calm m>self My head 
was spinning Now , at two in the morning, I have great 
pains in my knees, m my back and my head I feel like a 
man who has been m^ng too much love a kind of 
rapturous lassitude Will what I wrote be good? I hive no 
idea — ^but one thing is sure, that my book has been going 
at a lively rate for the past week May it continue so, for 
I am weary of my usual snail’s pace I fear the awakening, 
however, the disillusion that will come from the recopied 
pages No matter, it is a delicious thing to write, whether 
well or hadl} — to be no longer yourself but to move in an 
entire universe of >our own creating To day, man and 
woman, lover and beloved, I rode m a forest on an autumn 
afternoon under the yellow leaves, and I was also the horse, 
the leaves, the wind, the words my people spoke, even the 
red sun that made them half shut their love drowned 
eyes ” 

It was scarcely an echo of moments of coldness or poise 

X 
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when he declared that he was “nauseated by the vulgarity 
of his subject ” At times his disgust foi the people he was 
describing was so great that he wiote biutal scenes, full of 
contempt, which it was impossible to keep but which 
relieved his feelings. And he was least cold of all, perhaps, 
when to his delight the veracity of some part of his creation 
was demonstiated “I had a gieat success to-day. You 
know that yesterday Rouen was Tionomed’ by a visit fiom 
the Minister of War Well, I discovei ed in this morning’s 
Journal de Rouen a plmase m the Mayor’s speech of v elcome 
which I had vTitten the day before, textually, in my Bovaiy 
(in a speech by a prefect at an agricultm al show). Not only 
were the idea and the words the same, but even the rhythm 
of the style It’s things like this that give me pleasure 
When hteratm*e achieves the accuracy of an exact science, 
that’s something' ” 

Indeed, it was only when he was composing his novel 
and not even when he was tallnng about it, and certainly 
not when he was talking about other things that the po^ver 
of Flaubert’s writing, with its constantly shifting points of 
view, was enhanced rather than wtiated, one indication 
among others that he was a born novelist He thought about 
politics and society, these days, more than he had before 
beginning Madame Bovaiy, and he had ever more ideas 
about art , but it was undoubtedly his realization that it was 
in his book that he was consistent and always in touch ^^^th 
reality that caused him to make, with regard to Madame 
Bovary , a claim he was never to make with regard to any 
of his utterances on society or politics or art “Everything 
one invents is true, you may be perfectly sure of that 
Poetry is as precise as geometry. Induction is as accurate 
as deduction. And besides, after reaching a certain point 
one no longer makes any mistalce about the things of the 
soul. My poor Bovary, without a doubt, is suffering and 
weeping at this very instant in twenty villages of France ” 
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Emma Bovary had begun, perhaps, as young Madame 
Delamare, and there was no question but that she had sub- 
sequently tahen on a resemblance to Louise Colet The 
adultery scenes, in particular, contain whole phrases and 
passages of feeling that had been born in Pans or Mantes 
But by now the largest part of her character was being 
modelled on that of someone whom Flaubert knew far 
better than either of those “/ am Madame Bovary” — 
Madame Bovary^ c^e^t moi^” — the retort he would soon 
be making to anyone who asked him the identity of his 
model, could have been made now “ One no longer makes 
mistakes about the things of the soul” that was why 
Madame Bovary was coming true 

The book was now half done 

One of Flaubert’s favounte books was the Golden Ass 
For him it was among the greatest of the masteipieces, 
when he read it he felt “giddy and dazzled,” and he 
was enchanted by the way m which it combined “incense 
and unne, bestiality and mysticism ” During the first two 
years and a half of his work on Madame Bovary ^ when he 
was seeing Louise about once e'very three months and writ- 
ing her at least one long letter a week, he became fairly well 
acquainted — ^though chiefly by hearsay — ^with the men who 
frequented her salon or whom she saw about Paris , and he 
fell into the habit of getting her to inquire, of each new 
person she mentioned, his opinion of the Golden Ass He 
made the book a kind of criterion, and the results of the 
census, as reported back by Louise, he found cause for 
hilarity and scorn He considered that the worth of a book 
could be ]udged by the “strength of the punches it gives, 
and the length of time it takes you to recover from them,” 
and the failure of Louise’s literary gentlemen to value the 
good punches of the Golden Ass lessened considerably the 
already mediocre opinion he had of most of them For it 
was, in general, the writers who failed to appreciate the 
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book Plato, whose style Flaubert now considered turgid, 
was pained, on one o£ Ins lare visits, that Louise should even 
mention the Golden Ass, Musset loftily declared that he 
“preferred wit to dung”, and Leconte de Lisle, \’vhose ink 
Flaubert found “pale”, admitted to feeling ill at ease in 
Apuleius’s company. A certain Captain d’Arpentigny, on 
the other hand and to Flaubert’s delight, one of Louise’s less 
literary admireis, an authority on “the art of recognizing 
the tendencies of the intelligence from the shape of the 
hand, etc.,” claimed to love the book above all others. And 
there was a gentleman named Babmet, a pliysician and 
astronomer, who declared himself an enthusiast foi it, and 
offered to lend it to Louise , failing to find it, however, lie 
brought her instead a volume entitled Lc Musec Secret de 
Naples a collection of pictures which, as Flaubert ]oyfully 
pointed out, was seldom lent to ladies “I adore Babmet,” 
he wrote “The conjunction of ideas which must liave taken 
place in his head is superb He looked foi the Golden Ass 
‘ I can’t find it,’ he said to himself. ‘ Let me see, what shall I 
bring her instead? Something dirty and antique Ah' 
The Musee SecreV ’ And he put it in his pocket Don’t be 
surprised if Babmet attempts certain moves m your direc- 
tion one of these days ” 

The distaste of Louise’s htei ary friends for what Flaubert 
considered literary vigour provoked him to many comments 
He avowed his love for dung m literature, “particularly 
when It IS lyrical, as m Rabelais,” and reminded her that 
the bacchanal scenes of Rubens show men mictm'atmg on the 
groimd, that in Aristophanes characters defecate on the 
stage, and that Sophocles portrays Ajax weeping amidst the 
blood of newly slaughtered animals When she wrote him 
admiringly about the delicate sensibilities ofLecontede Lisle, 
who had confessed to her that he had never been able to 
enter a brothel, he exploded. “Let me tell you that I 
have often been able to ' It is perhaps a depraved taste, but 
I love prostitution, and for itself, too, quite apart from what 
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there is underneath My heart begins to pound every time 
I see one of those flashily dressed women walking under the 
lamplight in the ram, 3 ust as monks in their corded robes 
have always excited some deep, ascetic corner of my soul 
The idea of prostitution is a meeting point of so many 
elements — ^lust, bitterness, complete absence of human con- 
tact, muscular frenz} , the clink of gold — ^that to peer into 
It deeply makes one reel One learns so many things in a 
brothel, and feels such sadness, and dreamS so longingly of 
love’ Ah, makers of elegies, it is not amid rums you 
should linger, but on the breasts of these laughing women ’ ’ ’ 
And he said that a man of Leconte de Lisle’s delicacy could 
have but a mediocre relish of Shakespeare, and that 
hrave or gone genitaV' is the seat of all human affections 
Such remarks as these frequentlj offended Louise And 
when she was rash enough to request, and then to insist over 
his demurnngs, that Flaubert allo^^ her to read his travel 
notes, she was offended anew “ You wish that I might have 
^v^ltten your name more often in my pages But note that I 
didn’t >vnte anything reflective I merely set down, as 
bnefly as possible, what was indispensable — sensation, not 
thought or revene You may be sure that I thought of you 
often, very often If I did not come to say farew ell before I 
left, it Yv as because I was already up to my ears in emotion ’ 
Besides, I was exasperated with you, you had long irritated 
me and I preferred not to see you again, though many a 
time 1 longed to Flesh called but nerves forbade As ior 
Kuchiouk Hanem — ah, set your mind at rest, and at the 
same time correct your ideas on the Orient’ Be convinced 
that the woman had no sensation at all — emotionally, I 
know, and even physically, I strongly suspect She found 
us excellent cawadja {seigneurs) because we left a goodly 
number of piastres behind us, that’s all Bouilhet’s poem is 
veiy fine, but it is poetiy and nothing else The oriental 
woman is a mere machine, she makes no distinction be 
tween one man and another man Smoking, bathing, paint- 
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ing her eyelids, and drmldng coffee such is the ciicle of 
occupations in which her existence turns Fler physical 
pleasure in love must be veiy slight, tlie organ which 
makes it possible being tampered with surgically at an early 
age. And you tell me that Kuchiouk’s vei mm degrade her 
m your eyes; for me they weie the most bewitching touch 
of all. Their nauseous odour mingled with tlie perfume of 
the sandalwood oil that was smeaied on hei skin I like a 
touch of bitterness in eveiytlimg always a jeci in the 
midst of our triumphs, a dash of desolation even in moments 
of enthusiasm. That reminds me of Jaffa, where as we 
approached the town I smelled at the same moment the 
odour of lemon-trees and that of corpses, half-crumbled 
skeletons lay about in the caved-in cemeterj', ivliile over 
our heads golden fruit hung from gi-een branches Don’t 
you feel the consummate poetry of this, that it is the 
grandest possible synthesis^” 

Louise felt nothing of the kind, of course as Flaubert 
should well have Imown And indeed, during the pciiod of 
the composition of the middle chapters of Madame Bovary 
the feeling she had most of the time ivas one of even greater 
dissatisfaction than usual with Flaubert and with life in 
general Her peace of nund, never very stable, was troubled 
by many matters 

There was the matter of V Acropole d'Athhnes ” 

Not only had Flaubert supplied most of the ideas foi the 
content of this poem, with which Louise had great hopes of 
capturing the two thousand francs of the Academy piize, but 
he and Bouilhet worked for hours at a time one week-end, 
for example, from two o’clock Sunday afternoon until 
half-past four Monday morning cutting, smoothing, re- 
writing But though Flaubert was willing to work haid for 
her, m matters of criticism he was his usual ungracious self, 
he praised the drafts she sent only when he found things in 
them worth praising, that was seldom, and most of his com- 
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ments ^\ere merciless “This line is bad, but it is at least 
clear, \%as his most favourable opinion in one long letter of 
dispraise, and he did not hesitate to say “You naturally 
write lines that are stiff and pompous (when they are not 
flabby and banal) ” When Louise complained he replied 
“My first inclination was to send }ou back your manuscript 
without a word, since our observations are of no use to you 
and you ^vlll not (or cannot) understand them What is 
the use of asking our advice and wearing us out if the only 
results are a waste of time and recriminations on both sides? 
If your protests were in defence of poetical eccentricities, 
flashes of onginalitj , that would be one thing — but no, it is 
always the banalities that you fight for, silly plirases that 
drown jour thought, bad assonances, trite expressions ” 
The result was that the poem was allowed to go off to the 
Academy in a form satisfactorj to no one, and despite the 
hours of work in Croisset, despite the fact that Flaubert 
spoke a good word for Louise to a fnond whose cousin was 
the doctor of the prefect of the department of the Seine- 
Inf^rieure, and despite the support of Hugo (who though in 
exile remained a member of the Academy), Louise’s entry 
did not lYin the pnze And slie was e^en deprived of the 
consolation of being able to protest that the prize was 
awarded elsewhere through favouritism, for it was not 
awarded at all, none of the poems submitted, it was judged, 
was good enough, and once again UAcropole d'Alhlnes'" 
was announced as the subject for the competition of the 
following year “Gustave -will have told you of the un- 
favourable outcome of the competition, dear brother and 
friend, ’ Louise wrote to Louis **It has caused me a senes 
of painful and violent emotions which I desire never to 
experience again at any pnce I have been made completely 
ill by It, and fear that my inspiration wall not return for a 
long time I am becoming dreary as a tomb This spring 
weather, so bitterly cold, is veiy difficult for me to bear I 
scarcely leave my fire ’’ Flaubert, indignant at the defeat, 
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was certain it was because he and Bouilhet had filled the 
poem mth too many classical details “Not one of the 
Academicians, unless perhaps M^rim6e, hnew as much as 
your poem contained, and you must remember ^^c are all 
apt to feel lesentment against someone who teaches us 
something especially if we pretend that it is our place to 
do the teaching ” He advised her to work the poem com- 
pletely over with him and Bouilhet and Leconte de Lisle, 
to make it into a perfect thing that the Academy could not 
Ignore, and submit it again. Louise, however, doubted 
that she cared to have an}i:hing more to do with “L’^c/o- 
pole d’Athenes^^ And once again she had to bonow' five 
hmidred francs fiom Flaubert, having counted a trifle too 
heavily on the prize 

There was the matter of “La Sei vantc ” 

Since the episode of the portrait in the concieige’s lodge, 
Louise had nursed her lage against Musset She w’as not 
without suspicion that Ins presence in the Academy might 
have contributed to the failure of V Ac7 opole''’ and she 
now set about avenging herself thoioughly in a poem en- 
titled La Servante^"* m wdiicb Musset was portrayed as a 
drunkard and seducer of seivant-giils This Flaubert found 
abominable “I have something intimate to say to you 
You wall be indignant, but I should be a swine weie I to 
hide what I think It is this this poem is not publishable as 
It IS and I beg you not to publish it 'V\niy insult Musset? 
Does his personal conduct concern you? Y^io has made us 
censors? Do you hope to reform him? "N^riiy do him a 
greater wrong than he did you? Think of posterity, and 
meditate on the sorry figure cut there by the msulters of 
great men When Musset is dead w^ho will know that he 
drank too much? Posterity is very indulgent towards such 
crimes as that It has practically forgiven Rousseau for 
having put his children m an orphanage And after ah 
how do such things concern us? This poem is a had deed, 
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and you have already been punished for it because it is a 
had poem as well Try to read coldly what I say If it 
makes you too angry, keep these pages and reread them in 
SIX months, a year (wait that long before publishing), and 
you ill see that I am right You wrote ‘ La Servante ’ with 
a personal emotion that distorted your outlook and made it 
impossible to keep before your eyes the fundamental con- 
ditions for any imaginative composition It has no aesthetic 
You have turned art into an outlet for passion, a kind of 
chamber-pot to catch an overflow It smells bad , it smells 
of hate • In short, I find this poem improper in its purpose, 
poor, and badly executed And if Musset were to reply? 
If he did nothing but ^vnte a tiny squib that covered you 
with ridicule? Remember the unlucky story of the knife 
and how it hurt you One has to say all these things to you 
though by now I blush to do so But nothing anyone says 
does you anj good You take life against the gram, you are 
perpetually confusing life and art, your emotions and your 
imagination, each of which does harm to the other You 
may be sure that others think as I do, and don’t dare to tell 
you so ” 

Louise found this letter unkind and abusive, accused Flau- 
bert of bringing up the story of Karr only with intent to 
wound, and resented his suggesting that it was in Musset’s 
power to cover her with ridicule “ Ridicule is none the less 
the only word to fit the case,” Flaubert replied “We are 
always ridiculous when the laughers are against us ” 

There was the matter of the phantoms of Trouville 

During the summer that marked the first anniversary of 
the beginning of Madame Bovary Flaubert had taken no 
■\acation at all, but a year later, in 1855, weary of the un- 
ending struggle with style and exhausted by the growing 
excitement of his story, he was glad to accompany his 
mother and Caroline to TrouviUe and spend three or four 
weeks in the sea air, swimming, sleeping, and riding on the 
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sand He had not been there since the summei pieceding 
the death of his father and sistei, and the evening after his 
arrival he v\TOte to Louise “For the past thirty-six hours 
I have been navigating amid the eailiest memories of my 
life, and feel an almost physical lassitude ” He was flooded 
with memories of the summei s of his adolescence, of the 
young mothei with whom he had been so despeiately in 
love (she and her husband noiv lived in Geimany), of 
Alfred Le Poittevin “The mud on the bottom is stirred,” 
he WTOte, “all kinds of melancholies, like fiogs disturbed 
in their sleep, lift their heads above the watei and make 
stiange music, I listen. Ah, how old I am, hoiv old I am, 
poor deal Louise'” Alfied’s ividow, recently remarried, 
ivas at Tiouville with hei new husband, Flaubei t would not 
see them, but tliought continually of his old friend “We 
lived in a hot-house of the imagination, wdiere poetr}" 
heated our disgust foi life to a tempeialure of 70 degrees 
Reaumur There was a man' Nevei have I so voyaged 
across space' ” His letters were so full of nostalgia f^or his 
youth Alfred’s name ap^ieared so frequently, he lamented 
so constantly the transformation of the peaceful seaside 
village of his youth into a busy and ugly resort, that Louise 
reproached him bitterly for his obsessions 

“You complain about the phantoms of Tromille,” he 
replied “ But I have vn itten you often since arriving here j 
the longest interval between my letters w^as six days, and 
ordinarily I write you only once a w^eek. Have you not 
realized that it is precisely because I am here that I have 
had such frequent recourse to you, m the midst of this in- 
tensely personal solitude m which I am living? I cannot 
take a step without running upon some youtliful memory. 
Each wave as it brealts reawakens wnthin me impressions of 
long ago I hear a roar of days that are past, and an unend- 
ing surge, like the surge of the sea, of vanished emotions. 
I keep remembering my old spasms, fits of melancholy, gusts 
of desire blovnng like a wind in a rigging, and vast vague 
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longings whirling in darkness like a flock of wild gulls in a 
stormcloud On whom should I lean if not on you^ My 
thought, weary of all this anaent dust, comes to rest on your 
image more softly than on a bank of grass 

And to Bouilhet he -wrote “This visit to Trouville has 
made me review the course of my own intimate history I 
ha\e been musing at length on these scenes of my early 
passions, and I bid them farewell, I hope for e\er I 
have had two or three good afternoons all alone in the sun 
on the sand, where I mournfully came upon other things 
than broken shells But now I have finished wnth them 
thank God' ” 

The vacation refreshed him, he was in-vigorated by “the 
contemplation of the waves, the grass, and the trees,’* and 
he felt that on his return he would be able to work with 
increased force On their way back to Croisset the Flauberts 
passed the spot on the road between Honfleur and Pont- 
TEv^que where Gustave had had his first attack ten years 
before Now he fully understood the relation between his 
old illness and his work “If my mind had been better 
balanced m tlie first place,” he told Louise, “I should not 
have fallen ill from studying law and being bored I should 
have turned the experience to good account, instead of 
having been worsted by it My unhappiness, instead of 
remaining in my brain, overflowed into all parts of my 
body, and convulsed it You first knew me when my 
nervous, sentimental period had just ended and I had 
arrived at manhood Earlier, though, before that, I had 
behe% ed m the reality of poetry in life, in the plastic beauty 
of the emotions, etc I had had an equal admiration for 
uproars of all kinds, but I was deafened by them, and there- 
after learned to distinguish between them ” 

Flaubert seemed quite unconscious of the fact that Louise 
expressed no more interest in these details of his illness than 
she had in those of his adolescence He was delighted to be 
back in his study He found that during his absence every- 
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thing had been “brushed, waxed, and varnished” his 
servant had even polished the two mummies’ feet, thinking 
them somewhat shabby as they were and before long the 
procession of identical, laborious, eventless days began again 

By now, both Louise and Flaubert weie lepeating their 
old story, making mistake after mistake After a stroll in 
the country outside Mantes, she wrote him a passionate 
poem, Passage et Amour , and though she sent it to him 
he neglected to make any mention of it whatever, in his 
apology, he informed her that during that very walk he had 
found her more irritating, perhaps, than at any time pre- 
viously “Your voice calling me every minute, and especi- 
ally the way you kept tapping my shoulder to make me look 
at things ' How I had to restrain myself to keep from speak- 
ing savagely, telling you to get out and leave me in peace * 
During my travels I often felt like that.” He kept promising 
her that the instant Madame Bovary was done he would 
take an apartment in Paris, but Madame Bovary gave no 
indication of being done for a long time It kept going at 
Its usual rate four days for a page, thirty-nine pages in 
three months, one hundred and fourteen pages in ten 
months, three-hour discussions with Bouilhet over in- 
dividual scenes and in the meantime, though he always 
promised to see her more often, he did not do so. She 
upbraided him on the rare occasions when he told her of 
having received a visitor, andthrough incessant plagmng she 
finally made him promise to try to bung about a meeting 
between her and his mother 

This she never let him forget “What a strange creature 
you are, dear Louise, to keep sending me these diatribes 
as my pharmacist would call them. You ask something of 
me, I say yes, I promise you again, and you still scold’ 
Well, since you hide nothing from me (and I’m glad of 
that). I’ll not hide from you that to me this idea seems like 
a mama You want to establish, between two people whose 
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affections for me are of entirely dissimilar natures, a 
relationship of which I cannot see the sense, and even less 
the use I cannot see that the courtesies you do me in Pans 
place my mother under any obligation whatsoever For 
eight years Bouilhet has been coming here e\ ery Sunday, 
for lunch, for dinner, and to spend the night, and we have 
never had a single glimpse of his mother, who comes to 
Rouen almost every month And I assure you that mine is 
by no means offended Hov\e\cr, it •shall be as you wish I 
promise, I swear, that I \viU give her your reasons, and will 
urge her to mahe it possible for you to see each other 
More than that, with the best will in the world, I cannot 
promise Perhaps you -will get along very nicely, perhaps 
not at all The good woman is far from sociable, and has 
stopped seeing not only all her former acquaintances, but 
even her friends So far as I know, she now has only one, 
who lives some distance away ** 

He reported what progress he could “ I read your poem 
to my mother, he could write, ‘‘and she was quite affected 
by It ” Or “Do you know what I talked about with my 
mother all last evening? About you I told her many 
things that she did not know, or that she had half guessed 
She appreciates you, and I am sure that this wnter she will 
see you with pleasure But that was as far as he seemed 
to be able to get, or as much as he seemed to be willing to 
say, and he was much more apt to ^v^te Louise whatever 
amusing stones he happened upon, as though in an 
effort to put her in good humour — for her had humour 
and her insistence on the subject of Madame Flaubert 
were now almost continuous, and almost always went to 
gether 

“We used to have as a servant a poor devil who now 
dn\ es a cab , and lately he has had — or has thought that he 
had — a tapeworm He talks of it as of some very animated 
person who is m constant communication with him and 
who speaks its mind, and in his mouth the word ‘it’ alwavs 
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designates this interior being Sometimes he is suddenly 
stricken with whims, and he attributes them to the tape- 
worm ‘ It ’ wants this or that, and the fellow obeys at once. 
Lately ‘it’ wanted to eat thirty sous’ worth of brioches, 
another time ‘it’ had to have white wine, and the next day 
‘it’ would be indignant if it were offered red. (Literally.) 
The poor man had got to the point where he had sunk, in 
his own opinion, to the same social level as the tapeworm, 
they are equals and engage in relentless combat ‘Madame,’ 
said he recently to my sister-in-law, ‘that scoundrel has it 
in for me, it is a duel to the death*, he humbugs me, but I’ll 
have my revenge One of us is going to have to win.’ 
Well, It looks as though it would be the worm who would 
win, for, with the express purpose of kilhng ‘it’ and ex- 
terminating ‘it’ absolutely, our friend has lately swallowed 
a bottle of vitriol, and is at this very moment dying like a 
dog in consequence I don’t know whether you sense every- 
thing that IS profound in that story Do you see this man 
ending by believing in the almost human, conscious existence 
of what is perhaps only an idea, and becoming the slave of 
his tapeworm? It staggers me What a comical thing the 
human brain is' ” 

But despite such stories as this and his entertaining 
accounts of the incredible kitchen and garden thieving that 
Madame Flaubert was discovering almost daily in her 
servants, and his description of Ins mother’s cook, “twenty- 
five years old and a Frenchwoman to boot,” who didn’t 
know that Louis Philippe was no longer King of France and 
that there had been a republic and was now an empire, 
Louise was never diverted for long from her demands and 
her reproaches, and Flaubert had continually to scold her 
for her “eyes so often filled with tears,” and to write her 
imploringly “There is a pact between us,” he remanded 
her, “one that is independent of us Did I not do all I 
could to leave you? Did you not do all you could to love 
others? We came together again because we were made 
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for each other Let us lo-v e one another in Art, as the old 
mvstics loved one another in God ” 

That was how things stood when Louis Bouilhet moved 
to Pans 

Louis had not made much progress \Yith his play He 
had found himself hampered and harassed at every turn by 
theatncal necessities, and m disgust had put it aside and 
returned to poetry designed to be read, not acted He began 
a long poem, with the somewhat uninviting title of Fossiles^ 
on antediluvian and evolutionary sub3ects — a pro)ect of 
which Flaubert thoroughly app^o^ed because it was on the 
track of the scientific poetry of the future As Louis brought 
one section of the poem after another with him to Croisset 
Sundays, Flaubert was enthusiastic about its content and its 
quality, it showed, he thought, a great increase of power 
over Melcems One passage, a picture of a mastodon rumi- 
nating in the moonlight, he thought especially moving, and 
he also particularly admired a scene of love making among 
prehistonc birds 

The succks (Vestime of Mclaaiis had not had the slightest 
echo in Rouen — a fact which was for Flaubert another proof 
of the poem’s greatness — and despite Louis’s quiet tastes 
and the pleasure he denved from the composition of Fossiles 
he began to feel that his life of cramming Latin down the 
throats of young Rouennais had become definitely intoler- 
able Louis wrote with extreme slowness — “He recently 
spent ten days changing two lines,” Flaubert told Louise, 
“the most beautiful way in the world to die of starvation” 
— and even if he were eventually to sell his non dramatic 
verses he could never hope to live on what they would 
bring Once again the play seemed the thing, and Louis 
resolved to borrow money, abandon the school, and resume 
his dramatic efforts But it might well be impossible, he 
and Flaubert decided, to ■write m Rouen a play which would 
succeed on the Parisian stage, he must move to Pans, soak 
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himself in the theatre of the day, learn what would and 
what would not he tolerated by an audience, and do his 
work in the surroundings in which it would have to be 
judged For him, a life unlike Flaubert’s was necessary, 
they had to separate A friend m his native village lent 
him two thousand francs, and m November 1855 he estab- 
lished himself in an apartment which Lomse had found for 
him in the Faubourg Saint- Germain “This is the begin- 
ning of my old age,” Flaubert lamented “Now I shall be 
alone, alone I am desolated with giief and humiliated at 
the thought of my impotence. Each of us sei ved as a kind 
of semaphore to the other in his work, when one of us 
raised an arm the other loiew that the way was clear and 
he could go ahead ” 

In the city, Louis felt utterly uprooted. He was home- 
sick for his peasant companion, who wiote him sorrowful 
letters, until he should feel more at home, he did nothing 
on his play but continued Fossiles, and it was not long before 
he had resumed relations with the “infamous coquette,” as 
Flaubert called her, who had read Ins verses m Lomse’s 
salon, and begun relations mth another young actress whom 
he met m the same place Louise piomised to try to find 
him private lessons, and, though he did not know it, was 
offended that Flaubert should be completely without 
jealousy at the thought that Bouilhet was near her To 
establish him in Pans, she arranged for several more read- 
ings of his verses at her Sunday evenings, and was hurt by 
his lack of enthusiasm caused, as Flaubert had to explain 
to her, by Bouilhet’s dislike of seeming to make Ins Parisian 
entrance from beneath her petticoats He saw Gautier, 
studied Chinese with his daughter, and even saw something 
of Max, though he found the group around the Revue de 
Pans m general uncongenial and frivolous, given to pun- 
making and pubhcity-seekmg rather than to serious literary 
pursuits Max was cordial, invited him several times to 
lunch, expressed eagerness to see Fossiles, and deplored the 
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misunderstanding which had grown up between Flaubert 
and himself Flaubert was wrong, he said, to despise him 
for busying himself with a magazine, for that magazine 
would be a very convenient place for the serial publication 
of Madame Bovary — if indeed Madame Bovary was ever 
finished Later in the winter, when Fossiles was finally 
done, Bouilhet allowed Louise to arrange a reading by one 
of the actresses, and in a spirit of reconciliation she allowed 
him to invite Max, who might thus make the acquaintance 
of the long poem under the best possible conditions Max 
came and applauded, and accepted Fossiles for the Revue, 
but he allowed himself several gratuitous cnticisms which 
Bouilhet found vapid, and the letters passing between Pans 
and Croisset were full of sarcastic references to the Revue de 
Pans and its editors Particular!} singled out for disdain 
was Max’s account of the Egyptian and Palestinian journey, 
which he had recently witten and was now appearing 
serially in the magazine, it contained, rather obviously, no 
mention of Flaubert w hatever, and gave the impression that 
Max had made the trip alone, quite apart from that, how- 
ever, Flaubert and Bouilhet agreed that it was worthless 
and flat, equally devoid of beauty of style and interest of 
content, and that Max had fallen into complete literary 
decadence 

In an effort to supplement her income, Louise was now 
writing articles on clothes for Parisian fashion magazines 
Her descriptions of hats were particularly esteemed by the 
trade, and the best milliners presented her with their 
models m exchange for eulogistic paragraphs, which were 
generally signed “Cldophde”, Louise was coming to be 
considered one of the best-hatted women in Paris She kept 
her imlhnery collection in her bookcase, and had the habit 
of inducing gentlemen friends to buy a few models as 
presents for other acquaintances The evening of the read- 
ing of Fossiles, the first time Louise and Max had met in a 
number of years, Max was his usual poised self, and it was 

Y 
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without the slightest hrusqueness or sign of astonishment 
that he declined Louise’s suggestion that he buy some of her 
stock, or try to interest ladies whom he knew His refusal, 
he records, ‘‘appeared to cause the Muse consideiable 
surprise ” 

Since by this time Louise had so very little except dissatis- 
faction to express to Flaubert, she began to write less often 
to Croisset and to complain moie often to Bouilhet Flau- 
bert was an egoist, he was a monster, neurotic and un- 
healthy in his ideas He was stingy with his money, lacking 
in all generous impulses His friends in England had sold 
her album for a fraction of its worth, and he had made no 
protest For the sake of affording him mere physical 
pleasure and relaxation fiom his toil she had compromised 
the future of her charming daughtei several years before, 
she now revealed, she had declined a tardy but genmne 
offer of marriage from Plato, Flaubert’s lack of gratitude for 
this action was repulsive, she felt scorned and bittei 

It was without pleasure that Bouilhet listened to such 
tirades as these They were scarcely intended to be kept as 
confidences, but he did keep them to himself as long as he 
could, and Flaubert wondered at the infrequency of 
Louise’s letters “How is the poor Muse?” he wrote to 
Bouilhet “What have you done with her? Wliat has she 
been telling you? She writes me less often these days I 
think that at heart she is tired of me ^^Qiose fault is that? 
The fault of fate For I have a perfectly clear conscience 
about the whole affair and see no reason that I should feel 
self-reproach. Anyone else in her place would be tired of 
me too I have no amiable traits and I use ‘amiable’ 
in Its true sense, meaning lovable She is certainly the only 
woman who has ever loved me Is that a curse sent her by 
heaven? If she dared, she would say that I do not love her 
She is mistaken, however ” 

Was Louise mistaken? A little, undoubtedly, if she really 
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thought that Flaubert did not love hei at all And he was 
aware of one of the causes of the love he felt for her, un- 
classifiable though that love might be it did exist partly as 
a result of her less fantastic love for him That she should 
love him had taken his breath away at first, and some of his 
wonder always remained Her company he could do with- 
out Even when he assured her that he had often thought 
of her in the East he did not pretend that he had missed her, 
and her absence did not desolate and cripple him like 
Bouilhet’s, or her image haunt him endlessly like Alfred’s 
But when they were together their ph5sical union was 
perfect, and in addition to that thej spoke, despite the shnll 
discord of their accents, the same general language “ Don’t 
let’s pity ourselves*” he wrote her soon after Bouilhet’s 
mo\e “We are the privileged* Our minds are lit by gas’ 
There are so many people who are shivering m attics ^vith- 
out even candles ’ ” Flaubert had travelled m exotic scenes, 
but his knowledge of the society of his own country was 
decidedl) limited all during his liaison wth Louise, and 
It was not until he had stopped seeing her and begun to see 
others that he realized she belonged to a well-recogmzed 
category — ^the bluestockings But Louise was a good deal 
prettier than most bluestockings, and perhaps, after all, it 
was her beauty, even more than his own ine^qienence, that 
kept him from such a dismal realization for so long 

Eventually Louise’s denunciations and Flaubert’s won- 
derment at her silences became too uncomfortable for 
Bouilhet to put up with, and he ■wrote to Croisset to explain 
exactly how things stood “It is certain that the Muse 
wants — and hopes — to become your wife I have thought 
so for some time, •without daring to formulate the idea to 
myself, but now I have been told so quite clearly — not by 
the Muse herself but by someone who heard her say so 
That is why she refused the Philosopher Recently she 
learned from me that your mother was m Pans (She came 
to invite me for dinner that day, and I saw no reason to 
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keep your mother’s presence a secret.) At once she urged 
me in a note which I received half an hour after her 
visit to speak of her to your mother, to tell her how she 
loves you, etc I told hei cleaily that I would do nothing 
of the kind, and that I wanted no such commission^; As 
for me, I am so exasperated by her that I don’t know 
whether I shall go on seeing her. She has certainly been 
kind to me, but now I am so conscious of the purpose behind 
It all that I am ashamed I shall make hei some kind of 
gift in return for her attentiveness while I was getting 
settled here, and then, little by little, veiy quietly, I think 
I shall (hop her The poor woman is making enemies of 
all her acquaintances, past and pi esent. No one here takes 
her seriously, she makes herself wantonly ridiculous It 
hurts me to see it, because at bottom I like her, and a 
disappointment is always painful.” 

Marriage' The appearance of that word on the hoiizoii 
was of course all that was needed to kill the lelationship 
stone-dead, and Flaubert now determined to end it Like 
Bomlhet, he proceeded with his execution “little by little, 
very quietly ” He reminded Louise, as in the past, that 
“the passions, for the artist, should be the accompaniment 
of life, art its song If the lower notes cieep up into the 
melody, everything is spoiled ” He began to suggest tliat 
her love for him was lessening, that she was beginning to see 
him as he really was, and that unfoi tunately, to Ins own 
bitter regret, he was incapable of i eform He confessed that 
he was beginning to feel himself sexless Occasionally he 
suggested that they kiss, cease quarrelling, and love each 
other as their natures and the circumstances allowed, but 
he could not keep his temper when she sent him a UTetched 
poem on her daughter “So much sentiment' So many 
tears'” or when she untiringly pm^sued the subject of 
Madame Flaubert “Yes, you have guessed it It is because 
I am persuaded that if she saw you she would be very cold 
and unbending, as you suggest, that I do not want you to 
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meet You keep bringing up this sub 3 ect, and it is always 
irritating to me, I beg of you once more, stop it ” 

He had been in Pans m November, while Louis was get- 
ting settled, and there had been a series of violent scenes 
Towards the end of December, going through his boxes and 
cupboards at Croisset, he came upon her early letters and 
“the green spray that was on your hat that first day in 
Mantes, the slippers you wore the first evening, one of your 
handkerchiefs ” But in Pans in February she reproached 
him for seeing too much of Bouilhet and too httle of her 
And then one evening in April, when she began to scream 
abuse at him and to kick him and slap him, he was suddenly 
filled with so overpowering a desire to assassinate her with 
a log that was burning m her fireplace that he fled the 
house, his mind full of visions of arrest, trial, and prison 
After that he dared not see her again 

5 

Before Bouilhet’s departure for Pans Flaubert had created 
Homais, the pharmacist who lived across the square from 
Madame Bovary and from whose “capharnaum’^ she was to 
steal the arsenic for her death Homais was Flaubert’s 
final crystallization of the Gar 9 on, of the sententious and 
absurd bourgeois with a little learning and a head full of 
idees revues, and he painted him as “at once comic and dis 
gustmg, essentially and personally fetid ” The man became 
so completely alw e that Flaubert was soon quoting him in 
hisietters ‘As my pharmacist would say ’’hewrote, or 
“In the probable words of Homais ” He delighted in 
writing Homais’s report on the local agricultural show for a 
Rouen newspaper “Why these festoons, these flowers, 
these garlands Whither bound tins crowd, like the waves 
of a raging sea, under the torrents of a tropical sun pouring 
its heat upon our fallows? Etc ” 

When he was not actually writing, he was studying and 
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obsGrvmg. He rend books oji populai belieR, books of 
popular medicine He attended the funeral of the wife of 
an old fiiend of his father’s, a botanist, one of t he few people 
in Rouen whom he lespected “The pooi old man ^Mll be 
pitiable Perhaps I shall find something thei c foi Bovary 
Such exploitation as this would seem odious if I ei e to talk 
about It, and yet is theie anything iMong in it? I hope to 
make others weep with this man’s teai s, which I shall ti ans- 
mute by the chemistiy of style ” 

He was finding, to his own intense intei est, that he must 
not always be completely ti uthful and accui ate in detail To 
secure greater vividness and verisimilitude for the \\hole, 
some parts had to be distoited, stiolls m the counti} side had 
to take a longer time, 30urneys to Rouen a shoitei, than 
they did m life or else the geneial action '\^ould appear to 
be telescoped oi tenuous If the stroll or the jouiney ^^as 
the vehicle of the action, he learned to lengthen it, filling 
It with conversation, incident, and significance, if, on the 
contrary, it was merely a tiansition bet^^een moie im- 
portant scenes, it was compiessed, suboidinated, horns and 
minutes were blandly lied about The ti ansitions were at 
times more difficult to UTite than the scenes which they 
linked “ Bouilhet was satisfied with my hoi seback i ide, but 
before this passage I had one of tiansition which contains 
eight lines and took me tin ee days Thei e is not a super- 
fluous word in it, nevertheless I have to cut it doun still 
further because it di ags ” The policy of reading eveiything 
aloud was adhered to it was the only way to test sonoi ity 
and tempo And ]ust as he struggled to make the style 
smooth and harmonious with no loss of vigom he wanted 
“ not a single flabby plmase ” so he realized that the action, 
too, must move smoothly, and with ever-increasing speed 
and complete inevitability, towards the closing tiagedy In 
life, the story of the Delamares might conceivably have had 
a different ending, but m Madame BovaTy, even m the 
earliest chapters, Flaubert mentions details whose presence 
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has no meaning apart from their relationship to the catas- 
trophe The end is mevitahle, none other is conceivable, 
considering the details out of which Flaubert made up his 
narrati-ve He gave much effort to the precise description 
of objects and of tiny events, but before being carefully 
described they were just as carefully chosen 

Abandoned drafts — like the manuscript of Saint Antoine 
— ^were not destroyed but put aside, Flaubert kept every 
sheet of paper he ev er touched, and his study became filled 
with quantities of manuscript, crossed out, interlined, used 
on both sides Scarcely for an instant did the ivriting of 
Madame Bovary go easily — “What a miracle it would be if 
in one day I were to vvTitc two pages' ” — and after any in- 
terruption, such as a trip to Pans or Mantes, it took him 
days to get back even into that snail’s pace “The erections 
of thought are like those of the body, they do not come at 
will' And then I am such a heavy machine to set moving' 
I need so many preparations, and so much time, to get 
started ' ’’ After solving each difficulty he hoped that the rest 
would be easier, but there were always new obstacles “I 
shall finish it some day or other,’’ w as all he could say Ho 
longed for the ease with which he had written Saint 
Antoine “The eighteen months I spent writing its five 
hundred pages were the most profoundly voluptuous of my 
life’’ Even Madame Bovary’s ecstasy in her adultery, 
which he had so looked forward to describing, which he had 
felt boiling within him and ready to rush out, proved far 
less easy to write than to feel “ I had to lash myself till I 
bled, before my heroine could sigh with love,” he said At 
times he feared that, despite the excellent construction of 
each paragraph, the thing did not form a perfectly joined 
whole, that “the bolts holding together the planks” were 
visible, and such fears were dissipated onlv by assurances 
from Bouilhet And at other times he despised his work 
for the very carefulness of its construction “What is more 
badly built than many a thing by Rabelais, Cervantes, 
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Molifere, or Hugo? But what swift punches’ WhaX power 
in a single word' We have to pile up a lot of little pebbles 
one on top of the other to malce our pyramids, theirs, a 
hundred times greater, are made in one huge block But 
to try to imitate the methods of such geniuses as those would 
be ruinous They are great, in fact, because they have no 
method ” 

“Finally I am beginning to see my way in my damnable 
dialogue between Madame Bovary and the cure,” he wrote 
to Louise early one morning. (The model for the cure was 
a priest he had known years before in Trouville ) “But 
frankly, there are moments when I feel almost a physical 
desire to vomit, the whole thing is so low. I want to express 
the following situation my little Bovary, in a sudden access 
of religion, goes to church, she finds the cure at the door, 
and in a dialogue (subject as yet undetermined), he shows 
himself to be so stupid, flat, inept, that she goes away dis- 
gusted and quite cured of her piety My cure is a very fine 
fellow, even an excellent one, but lie thinks only of the 
physical side (the sufferings of the poor, lack of bread and 
firewood), and has no conception of spiritual ciises, vague 
mystical aspirations, he is perfectly chaste, and fulfils all his 
duties to the letter All of that can take up at the most six 
or seven pages without a single observation by the author, 
without any analysis, and all m direct discourse Further- 
more, since I consider it cheap to write dialogue without 
putting in ‘he said’ and ‘he answered,’ etc , you will see 
that It IS not easy to avoid repetitions of phrase. Now you 
are initiated into the torments I’ve been undergoing for the 
past fortnight ” 

In the rewriting, there were always repetitions to be sup- 
pressed especially of “all,” “but,” “for,” and “however ” 
He chafed to be finished, so that he could turn his attention 
to more sympathetic subjects he still wanted to write 
Anuhis, and he was full of ideas for a History of Poetical 
F eeling m France He compared his work to the slowest 
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and most painful kind of mountain-climbing, tolerable only 
because of the infinite perspectives and Olympian breeze 
waiting at the summit Even his mother upbraided him for 
his growing impatience \vith everything outside his work, 
and said that his “rage for phrases was drying up his heart ” 
He began to refer to his heroine as “ my shrew of a Bovary ’ ’ 
Chained to his desk, he took less exercise than ever, no care 
of himself, he was seldom in bed before three m the morn- 
ing, he suffered from fever, constipation, headaches, tooth- 
aches, nausea Some days he almost frightened himself 
when he looked in his glass, he was so covered with wrinkles, 
so weary and old looking , more than once he came almost to 
the point of refusing to go ahead wnth his heart breaking 
work In the midst of his labours he was filled with sadness 
and with a rush of childhood memories Uncle Parain, the 
foolish, charming old man, who was now beloved not only 
by Flaubert but by little Caroline, fell into senility and died, 
talking deliriously of his nephew and of literature, and 
thinking at the end that Bouilhet was reading him his 
poems And it w as finally necessary to summon a family 
council to agree that Carohne’s father be declared incom- 
petent and deprived of the power to spend his money and 
be the guardian of his child 

It was Bouilhet, on Sundays, who had kept up Flaubert’s 
morale, and the outlet provided by the letters to Louise was 
more than ever useful 

When Bouilhet moved away and the correspondence with 
Louise dwindled, morale was lower and progress if possible 
even slower Now it was necessary to write to Bouilhet the 
questions that had formerly been asked on Sundays ‘ ‘ What 
IS the medical term for ‘nightmare’^” he inquired “I 
absolutely insist on a fine sounding Greek w ord ’ ’ — ^for it was 
Homais who was to employ it When it came to the scene of 
the operation on the club-foot, Flaubert read all available 
books on the subject, consulted with AchiUe, and went to 
Pans to do the same w ith Bouilhet And Louis sent him a 
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long letter full of details conceining eye maladies and pre- 
posterous means of curing them 'vvliicli might be pi oposed by 
Homais “It is not easy to lendei such teclimcal details as 
these literary and amusing'” FlaubeiL lamented. 

It was, neveitheless, dm mg the first wmtei and spring of 
Bouilhet’s absence that Madame Bovaiy fiisL began to seem 
like an actual book, and Flaubert began to enjoy in advance 
the indignation of Rouen at the unflatteiing intensity and 
accuracy of the Norman local colour He even began to talk 
of publication A new school of novelists, calling themselves 
the “ Realists,” was rising, and its leadei , Champfleur)', who 
defined realism as “the choice of modem and popular sub- 
jects,” had lecently published a novel, Lcs Avcntin cs dc 
Mademoiselle Mariettc^ and a novelette, Madame d^Aigri- 
zelles^ the announcements of which had someuhat woiried 
Flaubert Once he had lead the books he had been re- 
assured though like Madame Bovary they did deal with 
modern and popular subjects, there the resemblance ended 
They lacked style They lacked art And paiticulaily they 
lacked power, interest, detail, with the i esult that to a great 
extent they lacked realism Some of then chaiacteis, how- 
ever, were well drawn, and Flaubert would have liked to 
have Madame Bovaiy ready now, befoie the new school 
should have time to make a loudei and moie leahstic noise 
which might lessen the effect of the thundeiclap. 

In Pans, Bouilhet had done his best to drop Lomse as 
planned, “little by little, very quietly,” but it was not an 
easy thing to accomplish He declined her invitations, oi 
most of them, but the less he called on her the moie she 
called on him She invariably talked of Gustave, and 
quizzed Louis about him without mercy, unaccustomed to 
subterfuge, he could not always parry her questions about 
his friend’s movements, and Flaubert, on his rare visits to 
Pans, adopted the habit of travelling about the city in a 
curtained cab a device which promptly inspired a scene 
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in Madame Bovary He did not always escape Occasionally 
he found Louise in wait as he emerged from a shop or a 
house, and once, pouncing on him ]ust as he was boarding 
the train for Rouen, she made a scandalous scene in the 
station Another time, one evening early m the summer, 
she burst into a private room at the Trois Frferes Proven- 
^aux She knew that through Bouilhet Flaubert had be- 
come acct^ainted with a young actress — a friend of one of 
those whom Bouilhet had met m her salon — and Bouilhet 
had not been able to beep her from learning that he and 
Flaubert \\ould be dining that evening “with friends’* at 
the Trois Frferes She threw open the door like a fury, 
ready to fly at the throat of her successor, but she was some- 
what disconcerted to be greeted, after a moment of silent 
surprise, with a shout of laughter the friends \\ ere Maxime 
Du Camp and one of his fellow editors, and the young men 
had chosen a private room because under the Second 
Empire, It t^as preferable for literary men and }ournahsts 
not to assemble in public Louise withdrew with what 
dignity she could command 

She had, after all, followed Flaubert’s advice with regard 
to “Zi’^cropo/e d’^t/ienes”, she had allowed him and 
Bouilhet and Leconte de Lisle to revise it completely, she 
had resubmitted it, and in April, shortly after Flaubert’s 
flight from her fireside, the Academy had awarded it the 
prize Although the public reading of the poem in August 
was unfortunate — it was greeted wnth catcalls and cnes of 
“Enough* Enough* ” and a very Fiaubertian scene descnb 
ing the sacrifice of three hundred bulls on the banks of the 
Ihssus was accused of “smelling like a slaughter-house” — 
stiU the Victory, together w ith her undying determination to 
meet Madame Flaubert, prolonged her tenacity It now 
seemed injudicious, as well as humiliating, to lose Gustave’s 
intimacy, and throughout the summer and early autumn 
she besought Bouilhet, who was on holiday in Normandy, to 
make possible a reconciliation But his replies, some of 
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them -wiitten directly from Croisset, were not encouraging, 
and in them she was addressed as “chhc Madame,'' in- 
stead of ^'cMre Muse" or ^'cMre Sccur" as in the past In 
September appealed Louise’s newest volume of collected 
verse, entitled Ce Qu'On Reve eii Aimant. It contained a 
poem on Bouilhet, several poems on Mantes, and many 
based on ideas from Flaubert’s letters, and most of the 
poems had been corrected by Flaubert, but though she sent 
a copy to Croisset thei e was no reply. 

In November Flaubert moved to Pans foi tno months 
with his mother and Caroline \wth Louis aN\ ay and with- 
out the gaiety of Uncle Parain to amuse the child the gloom 
of Croisset was not to be faced for an entii e m intei , and 
throughout his stay in the city Louise kept hurling herself 
against his unyielding i esistance. Then, one day in January, 
when he had returned to Croisset, he was interrupted in his 
work by a loud Imocking at the door and the shrill sound of 
an all-too-well-known voice in the hall it was not to be 
believed, but it was true Louise had her wish she saw 
Croisset, and she saw Madame Flaubei t, who came rushing 
to the scene of the disturbance, but the piesentation was 
scarcely a formal one, and Louise was immediately ejected 
by Flaubert himself 

That, definitely, was the end 

In a novel of revenge which she wiote soon aftei, Louise 
painted a picture of Madame Flaubert “ Her long cold face 
reminded me of the carven faces of figures on tombstones 
From her severe and unieheved garb of black, one sensed 
that she was a widow who had not laughed since the death 
of her husband She appeared hard and harsh, like 

someone who derives consolation from the sufferings of 
others ” Louise did not know that Madame Flaubert was 
less- offended, that January day, by her than by Gustave 
The old lady found her son’s merciless expulsion cruel, and 
declared that she felt as though she had seen him “wound 
her own sex.” Flaubert was taken aback. “ It remains the 
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only thing between my mother and me,” he told a friend, 
years later 

Despite the pursuit by Louise, Flaubert had worked better 
than he had expected during the two months m Pans 
With Bouilhet again available and with the end clearly in 
sight It was possible to go a trifle faster, especially since it 
was now less perpetually necessary to set the stage for late 
scenes He enjoyed a little society — evenings with Bouilhet 
and the two actresses, literary evenings at Gautier’s, where 
he made the acquaintance of Baudelaire and where the 
faces of Gautier and Flaubert, in their denunciatory con- 
versations about the bourgeoisie, grew as red as the scarlet 
waistcoat of Gautier’s youth The move back to Croisset 
and Louise’s irruption delayed him somewhat, but by the 
first of May there remained only between one hundred and 
twenty and one hundred and forty pages still to be written 

The spring was a particularly beautiful one “You are 
right, poor fellow,” he wrote to Bouilhet, “to envy me the 
trees, the river bank, and the garden — everything is splen- 
did here Yesterday my lungs were tired from smelling 
lilacs, and to night in the river the fish are cutting incredible 
capers, like bourgeois invited to tea at the Prefecture ” He 
took many walks in Rouen, for it was Rouen which he was 
now describing the scenes of Madame Bovary’s second 
affair had in life been enacted in the Hotel du Grand Cerf 
at Mantes, but Rouen was their setting in the novel “I 
am singing the cafds, the taverns, the wineshops at the foot 
of the Rue des Charrettes I am in the midst of my Rouen 
scenes, and have been making tours of inspection of the 
brothels, the green bushes before the cafds, the smell of 
absinthe, cigars, and oysters ” Horaais considered Rouen a 
Babylon, and it enchanted Flaubert to write in such terms 
of the city which he found so dreaiy Rouen became almost 
one of the characters “What a look Rouen has — is there 
anything more heavy and depressing? At sunset yesterdaj 
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the walls weic oo7ing such cnmu that I \\a^ almost a^plijxi- 
ated as I pa'^sed' ” Taking his no! ebook, lie sjkmiI a nioi ning 
on a hill to the south of the lonn, ob‘'ei \ mg llie iiev, o\er 
its spues and chimneys and !lie iMiuiing inei tiiat Madame 
Bovary had fiom hei carnage as it lendied the ‘^unl^nl of 
the hill after the jouiney fiom the counlr} be}und, m the 
afternoon he sketched out the desci iption, and it ^^as e\ entu- 
ally lewiitten fn e times To gi\ e to thes(‘ chapiei s the un- 
mistakable stamp of Rouen, he found a place m his text for 
an object which existed nonheie else the ch( niinotf a kind 
of Rouennais bieakfast bun in the foini of a turban, for 
which he endo%%cd Ifomais with a paiticulai hmdne'>s 
As befoie, he found Inmself hltenng Ins pages with 
metaphois this easy method of gn mg colour to a dr ab sub- 
ject remained a temptation until tlie end. And it was all too 
easy to fall into anal 3 'scs of chaiactci, a dciice of Bal/ac’s 
which Flaubeit consideied a blemish m ari} work of fiction 
and a confession of w’eakness in any aullioi characters 
should reveal themselves, in then actions When he could, 
he read his beloved classics, and he i ailed as usual against 
the age m which he lived “I haie lately been astonished 
to find in Buffon’s Pjcccptcs dii Style our own tlieones on 
the said ait,” he wiote to Louis “IIow far one is iioni such 
ideas nowadays' In what an lesthetic loid exists this 
glorious nineteenth century'” And as two of the least 
aesthetic objects of the unaesthetic centuiy he pointed to 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albeit, who weie that summer 
the guests of France at the Exposition Univeiselle in Pans 
The autumn was as beautiful as the spiing “Tlie leaves 
are falling The garden paths, as you swnsh along them, are 
full of Lamartiman sounds which I like exti emely My dog 
Dakno lies beside the fire the whole day, and from time to 
time I hear the tugs on the iivei ” Even with Bouilhet 
away, he had almost never enjoyed Ci'oisset so much as this 
autumn before the completion of Madame Bovaiy In 
September, on the date which marked the fourth anniver- 
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sar} of the beginning of the book, he hoped that “in a 
month Bo^arJ v>i\\ ha\e her arsenic in her boll},“ but it 
took, a little longer than that He ran into difficulties in 
calculating his heroine’s debts, and had to proceed slouly, 
consulting frequently \Mth Rouen notaries Tlie exact 
effects of arsenic poisoning had to be studied “I am sink- 
ing under the burden • ’* he cned to BouilUct, but he Ind to 
keep uorking sieadilj all the lone)} uniter “When I uas 
describing the poisoning of Emma Boiarj,’’ he recorded 
later, “I had such a t'lste of arsenic in mj mouth and uis 
poisoned so effectncl} mjself, that I had tuo attacks of 
indigestion, one after the other — tuo lerj real attacks, for 
I lomited m} entire dinner” For his dcscnplion of the 
uake around Madame Boiarj’s bier ho drou on his 
memories of his uatches beside the bodies of his sister and 
of Alfred, and his portrait of Dr Larnilre, the famous 
physician uho uas called to Madame BoNor}’s bedside too 
late, IS a portrait of his father, uho in life hod been the 
head of the hospital in u Inch Eugbne Dclamare hod studied 

The book uas finislied in April 1856 

Flaubert uent up to Pans ot once, taking his manuscript 
Yvith him, and there he uTote a letter to tlie ten j ear-old 
Caroline 

“My dear Lihne, 

“Thank you for UTiting me such a nice letter The 
spelling is better tlnn in aii^ of }our others and the stjle is 
also good If jou sit long enough in mj arm chair, lean 
your elbows on my table, and hold your head in }our two 
hands, perhaps you will end by becoming a wTiter 

“I have with me here a ladj whom I found on the 
boulevards and who is at present living in my studj, Ijmg 
indolently on a shelf of my bookcase Her costume is exces- 
sively light, consisting merely of a piece of piper which 
covers her from head to foot — the poor girl’s only possessions 
are her hair, her chemise, and shoes and stockings She is 
waiting impatiently for my departure, because slie knows 
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that at Croisset she will find some clothes more suitable to 
the modesty of her sex Please give my thanks to your other 
child, who was so kind as to send me her regards. I send 
her mine, and advise her to follow a strengthening diet, for 
I have lately thought her a trifle pale, and am somewhat 
worried as to her health. 

“ Yesterday I was at an exhibition of pictures, and thought 
of you a great deal There were many sub3ects which you 
would have recognized, thanks to your erudition, and some 
portraits of great men whom you also know. I even saw 
several portraits of rabbits, and looked in the catalogue to 
see if I could hnd the name of Monsiem* Lapin, of Croisset 
But he was not there. Good-bye, my darling. ICiss your 
grandmother for me 

“Yom* uncle who loves you ” 

He stayed in Paris about two weeks He read the entire 
novel aloud to Bouilhet. They made large cuts, some of 
them painful to Flaubert The very first sentence of the 
book was completely changed Then he returned to Croisset 
and had the whole manuscript copied by a copyist 

6 

As though the Livre Posthume and the account of the 
travels in the East had not been bad enough, Maxim e Du 
Camp published in 1855 a collection of Les Chants Modernes 
which had been appearing in the Revue and which Flaubert 
found so contemptible The streak in Max which had caused 
him to subject to chemical analysis the waters of the spring 
of Hercules at Thermopyl® was prominent in this volume 
Science and industry, he announced in a militant preface, 
were striding ahead, whereas literature was stagnant In 
an age of steam and electricity poets were still writing of 
Venus and Bacchus Literature was out of touch with life : 
the Academy set “L’ Acropole <PAthenes'‘^ as the subject for 
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Us poetical competition, at the Beaux Arts the most recent 
sculptural subject was Hector et Astyanax It was time to 
turn to other themes The invention of photography had 
not harmed painting — in fact, it had benefited it, for more 
than one mediocre painter, realizing his lack of genius, had 
turned to photography The poetry of a great modern 
foundry • The masses' The colours' The muscles of the 
nude workers' For the love of God, Max begged, look 
further than antiquity' The golden age is ahead, not 
behind ' 

Voltes croyez moO ne dites plus Ma lyre^ 

Ne dites plus O Muse f Ouhliez ces vieux mots I 
Imitez Rabelais quand il dtsait les pots ^ 

Au lieu du dieu Bacchus et de son saint dilire 
Chantez la liberte I amour et le progres ' 

So he commanded in verses entitled Aux Pokes'^ and 
most of the poems that followed were indeed devoted to the 
praise of le -progres^ being addressed to steam, to a bobbin, 
to a locomotne, to Australia, land of the future, and the 
like It IS true that at the end of the volume he included 
some of his earlier \erse, addressed to a rainbow or to 
“Xe Palais Genois’^ or Femmes Turques” , there were 
also a few poems on not very clearly defined political themes, 
reproaching the government for exiling Hugo and at the 
same time glorying in the defeat of the people in 1848, and 
the preface contained implied dispraise of Gautier, who had 
recently offended Max by withdrawing from the Revue de 
Pans and transferring himself to another magazine, 
H Artiste The quality of Max’s poetry was about on the 
level of Louise’s at its -worst, but it was his subject matter 
that particularly outraged Flaubert To be revolutionary 
in literature was completely desirable — Madame Bovary^ 
Flaubert hoped, was a revolution in itself, but to think that 
literature could ignore mankind and concern itself with 
manufacturing and mechamcs was idiotic Max was guilty 
of “turpitudes ” 


2 
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What, however, could be expected from an editor of the 
Revue de Paris'^ For several years Flaubert had filled his 
letters to Louise and to Bouilhet with his contempt for that 
magazine. He was pleased when he heard that the book- 
stalls on the Pans quays were full of uncut remainder copies 
of the Revue ^ m one issue a story by Laurent-Pichat, a 
gentleman who fancied himself as a poet and was the new 
■managing editor of the magazine, was so commonplace that 
Flaubert removed a phrase from Madame Bovary simply 
because Laurent-Pichat had employed it It was, m fact, 
impossible for any magazine at all to be self-respecting and 
disinterested. “A review is a shop,” he said “That being 
the case, each particular book is given greater importance 
than books m general, and sooner or later questions of 
business and subscription come to dominate all others. It 
is impossible to publish anywhere at the present time All 
existing magazines are infamous whores I should no 
more like to be on the staff of a review, or of any club 
or society or academy, than to be a municipal counsellor or 
an officer in the National Guard ” “No' In God’s name, 
no' I shall never try to publish in any magazine Every- 
thing IS so low these days that to become a part of any- 
thing at all IS a dishonour and a disgrace ” As to Max 
himself, Flaubert -wrote “For Max I am now incapable 
of the slightest feeling The part of my heart which he 
once occupied has been eaten away by slow gangrene, there 
is nothing left of it ” “I still love him at bottom, but he 
has so irritated me, repulsed me, disowned me, and in 
general acted towards me so odiously, that as far as I am 
concerned he is already dead ” 

But during these years Max considered himself to be the 
injured party, the hurt but forgiving friend From time to 
time he sent Flaubert an affectionate note, and always a 
copy of his latest book even Les Chants Modernes which 
was invariably coldly acknowledged and never commented 
upon. His lament to Bouilhet about the misunderstanding 
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and his reminder that the licvitc dc Pans stood readj to 
publish Madame Bovary as soon ns it might be finished ho 
repeated to Flaubert himself the first time thej mot after 
the long inters al — the esening of Louise’s imiplion into 
the Trois Frfcres Prosen^auv There ssould be no delaj, 
he promised, as soon as the booh ssas finished, the Revue 
ss ould publish It , he knew w itliout seeing it that it w as good 

Flaubert recened the oserturcs coollj, but when the 
book ss as finished, and he brought it to Pans, Maxwasnone 
the less allossed to see it — and when he had read it there 
was no further mention of the foll^ of lising in retirement, 
or of the “softening of the brain” induced b) a counlrj 
existence He did not hesitate to point out manj passages 
which should be omitted — his list of adsisable cuts was far 
longer oa on than Bouilhcl’s — ^but he co\ ered riaubert wnth 
compliments and said that the not cl would bo an ornament 
to the Revue Despite Max’s presumpliiousness, winch was 
now less shocking because it was expected, Flaubert found 
the offer of such casj and rapid publication irresistible after 
so man} }cars of toil, and accepted Publication was to 
begin August 1 Ihc manuscript was delnercd carl} in 
June 

Almost the moment the manuscript of Madame Bovary 
was out of his hands Flaubert returned, with rapture and 
relief, to the exoticism of Saint jdntoine He w as dolcrmined 
to make it publishable, and began to “scratch out the ultra- 
lyrical mos ernents ” And he took out of the Rouen hbrar} 
books on medieaal domestic life and hunting, for he as as 
also making notes for the tale of Saint Julian the Hos- 
pitaller aaliich he hod coiicciacd long ago in the Rouen 
cathedral Hoaa fine it avas to bo back in Alexandria, and 
back in the Middle Ages I For by noaa the purging effect 
of the oriental journey had about aaorn off 

“I am finding all kinds of aaonderful neaa details,” 
he avrote Bouilhet about "Saint Jiilien” “I think I’ll 
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be able to give the thing an amusing flavour What do 
you say of a pdte of hedgehogs? Or a squirrel pie? But 
don’t worry that I’ll drown myself in notes In a month 
I shall have finished my reading, meanwhile working at 
Saint Antoine If I were the man I should be, I’d come 
to Paris in October with Saint Antoine finished and Saint 
Julien V Hospitaller as well, thus presenting the public with 
something modern, something medieval, and something 
antique all in the same year • ” 

In less than two weeks, however, he was interrupted by a 
letter from Max, who said that he had read the recopied 
manuscript and was disappointed to find that Flaubert had 
not made the cuts he had suggested 5 and that although the 
other editors had not yet seen it he would take full respon- 
sibility for saying at once that such cuts absolutely must be 
made, and he would like Flaubert to come to Paris im- 
mediately to discuss them with him But Flaubert quickly 
replied that since he had no intention of making any further 
cuts whatever, he saw no reason to come to Paris before 
October, when he intended to move there for the winter 
anyway, he said the novel should be published as it was, 
and he vsrote to Bouilhet in lamentation “The correc- 
tions we made in Bovary finished me, and I confess that 
now I almost regret having made them but, as you 
see. Signor Du Camp finds that I haven’t made enough 
Will everyone think the same, perhaps? Or will some 
agree with me that there are too many? I have acted like 
a fool m doing as others do, in deciding to live in Paris, 
in wanting to publish As long as I was writing for myself 
alone, I lived in a perfect serenity of art Now I am full 
of doubts and uneasiness ” 

And then, three weeks later, came a letter from Max 
which was as fantastic as Les Chants Modernes “Laurent- 
Pichat has read your novel and I enclose his remarks about 
It As you will realize when you read them, I agree with 
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them absolutely, for thej are almost the very obser\ ations 
that I made before }ou left Pans I sent the booh on to 
Laurent with no comment except a arm recommendation 
— It IS not by collusion that we think so nearly alike The 
ad\ice he giaes }ou is good — the onlj adMce, in fact, that 
}ou should follow Let us take full charge of the publica- 
tion of your no^ el in the Revue, we wall make the cuts that 
we think are indispensable, and later jou can superintend 
the book publication j ourself, restoring anj'thing you 
choose My prwate opinion is that if jou do not do this 
you will be compromising jour entire career and making 
your first appearance with a work which is confused and 
muddled and to which the stjle alone does not gi>c suffi 
cient interest Be braae, close jour ejes during the 
operation, and ha^e confidence — if not m our talent, at 
least m the experience which we ha\Q acquired m such 
things and also in our affection for j ou You ha\ e buried 
your no>el undcrneatli a heap of details which are well 
done but utterlj superfluous, thej hide the essentials, and 
must be remo\ed — an easy task Wc shall ha^e it done 
under oui supor\ision by someone wlio is experienced and 
clever, not a word will be added to jour manuscript, it 
will merely be cut down, the 30b will cost jou about a 
hundred francs, which will be deducted from jour cheque, 
and JOU will ha> e published comethmg roallj good, instead 
of something imperfect and padded You are doubtless 
cursing me with all joui might at this \ery moment, 
but you may be sure that in all this I ha\o only your 
own interest at heart ” 

This from the man who a few jears before had brought 
to Croisset the manifesto of the Revue dc Parish “We ha>e 
hut one literary principle absolute liberty” • “We shall 
refuse manuscripts, but we shall not deface them to 
remove a word from a sentence is as culpable, as barbarous 
as to break the nose from a statue or chip a figure from 
a bas relief” ' 
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Theie Avas noLhing to do But to ‘>ciaAAl “ Gt^antr<;(}uc^'^ on 
the bach of that letter , and to ‘^end off anoihrn jjosf-li.mtr" to 
Max to say tliat if the Hevue did not w.int Maclarm liovar y 
as it AAas AMitteii it AAa'^ quite fiee not to t«ihf' it at all 
Indeed Flaubert almost a'^hed foi tlic letinn of hi" inanu- 
sciipt, and Avould certainly liaAc done "O had tin ediloi" 
peisisted in then demands, but soineuhat to hi-" suipiise 
they agieed, after a ceitain dela} and much n^ain^^l their 
judgment, to print all but one of the passages uhich they 
found so faulty, and the} incicl} slated uhat uns non 
obvious that owing to the unfoie^'Oen delays pubhc<itifm 
of the fust instalrncnl uould liaAC to bo posipfiiunl until 
Septembei 1. Flaubert contemptuous!} ngieed to the one 
omission and wiote scorching lelleis to Bouiliiet, and he 
carefully piesei ved the list of the othei cuts uliieh Lainent- 
Pichat and Max had suggested Most of the condemned 
passages were those which a bourgeois maga/ine iiadei 
might find shocking oi “too real,” and tlie} included the 
one which had been inspired by Louise’s Hackings in 
Pans and which Flaubert thought among the best in the 
book the long itinerary of a cuitaiiiccl cab, inside uhich 
Madame Bovary was (all too clearly, the Revue evidently 
feared) sui rendering to her second lover 

The first advei tisement of the no\el appeared in the 
Revue for August 1 Madame Bovary” it announced, 
“ by Gustave Faubert,” without an “ 1 ” “ Gusta\ e Faubert 
is the name of a giocei in the Rue do Richelieu,” he 
cried to Bomlhet, “opposite the Comedie Fiangaise' Tins 
debut seems far from auspicious to me ' What do you think? 
Even before I appear, they skin me I am not Avithout 
forebodings This damned ‘Faubert’ makes me much 
more disgusted than indignant ” Hoav AAould the magazine 
print the novel, if it could not even punt the authoi’s 
name? Perhaps it would not print it at all i By noAv Flau- 
bert’s opinion of his editors Avas such that this began to 
seem quite possible, he began to suspect that the AAdiole 
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thing ^^as some liuge farce, of which he understood 
nothing Particularlj did he feel so during the last days 
of August, when he had as jet rccei\ed no proofs, and he 
was not surpnsed when the September 1 issue of the 
Revue appeared with no sign of Madame Rotary what- 
ever, and no word from Maxime or injone else He 
WTOte in inquirj and Max calmly replied that at the lost 
minute there had been no space, but that the first instal 
ment would appear “October 1, without fail, I hope” 
Flaubert thereupon reminded Max of his promise of 
rapid publication, and pointed out that he had now been 
waiting three months, then ho returned to Ins studies, 
and waited «;ome more He was reading Macbeth^ which 
he adored for the profusion of its metaphors, and he w as 
poring over ancient works on tlie heresies for Sainl Antoine 
Some of the heretical material that lie had decided to u«c 
seemed scandalous o\en in the nineteenth century, and 
he feared that if Saint Antoine were cNcr published it 
would cause him to be prosecuted m the courts 
Finallj , late in September, came definite word from the 
Revue Madame Bovary would absolutely appear October 1 
The entire first part was alreadj at the printer’s, and 
though there would be no lime to send the proofs to 
Flaubert, Max promised tint c\crj'thing would be re- 
spected The book would appear in six instalments in the 
now bi monthly Revuc^ from October 1 to December 15 
inclusive “The winter announces itself well*” Flaubert 
^vrote gaily to Louis, and to a young man whom he had 
known at college he declared “I lose my airginitj as 
luipublished 'writer a week from Thursday, October first 
May Fortuna virilis be fa\ourable to me' ” 

The first instalment of Madame Bovary did appear 
October 1 and no cuts had been made But Flaubert was 
shocked by the number of typographical errors which 
had slipped by the eyes of the editors and printers, and 
even more shocked by the large number of repetitions of 
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words Avliich had slipped by his own. One page, full 
of “winch’s” and “who’s,” was especially ugly, and the 
sight of his work in print, far from exhilarating him, filled 
him with disgust “It seems utterly flat to me,” he wrote 
to Louis “Everj'tlnng in it seems bad This is literally 
true It IS a bittei disappointment, and the success of 
the book will have to be deafening indeed to co\er the 
voice of my conscience, which keeps shouting ‘Failure* 
Failure* ’” 


During the delay over the magazine publication of 
Madame Bovary and even dm mg tlie months 3ust pre- 
ceding the completion of the book, Louis Bouilhet had 
been having troubles of his onn Despite the devotion 
of his young actresses, he did not en]oy living in Pans 
It was not only that he was excessively poor foi it took 
him much longer to finish Ins play than he had expected, 
and as he neared the end of Ins funds he had to sell some 
of his few possessions but also that he disliked the bustle, 
the impersonality, and the hard, metropolitan brilliance 
of the city Flaubert ivrote him incessantly m an effort to 
keep up Ins spirits, but he became mcieasingly sombie, 
and eventually went so far as to complain that he “missed 
Rouen ” The idea of anyone’s missing Rouen caused 
Flaubert an instant of hilarity, but such a confession 
revealed as none other possibly could the extent of his 
friend’s dejection Louis sometimes expressed himself in 
desperate cries which called for swift and peremptory replies 
“In the name of God,” Flaubert wrote one day, “what 
do you mean by such a phrase as the following ‘And 
so I shall gradually efface myself from the world ’ ? Good 
God* I feel like giving you a kick somewheie Wliat do 
you want me to become, poor wretch, if you falter, if 
you destroy my faith m you^” And he frequently re- 
proached Bouilhet for not using the assets which he had 
the fact that his name was already known from Melcems, 
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that he had friends, such as Gautier, who \\ould be 
delighted to see more of him thin he allowed them to, 
and who could be of use to him, introducing him to others 
who would smooth the waj for A/adamc dc Montarcy 
when It was finished In fact, he scolded Bouilhet for not 
pushing himself in much the same wij that he himself 
had been «colded by Max file years before — a fict which 
he recognized ind laughed at But a dramatist, he insisted 
— at least a dramatist who had to earn his living — had to 
do man) things which a noiehst with in income did not 
have to do, and instcid of contimiall) moaning, and 
thinking of returning to Rouen, Bouilhet should sot out 
to impose himself on Pans 

TOien Madame dc Montarcy wis finally done, Louis 
took It to the reading committee of the Comddie Frangaise, 
which promptl) refused even to look at it The committee 
did not read the pla)s of all and sundry, introductions were 
necessary, and besides there existed in the world of the 
theatre a traditional, complicated ritual of requests for 
support and protection, presentations and prereadings, 
With which Louis vv as entircl) unfamiliar Ho had thought 
It unpleasantly commcrcnl even to write a play in the 
first place, and had done so for purely financial reasons, 
thinking at least that if it were produced it would be pro 
duced on its merits, now he found himself running about 
Pans, waiting in outer ofiices, begging aid from people for 
whom he cared nothing, peddling a manuscript which 
interested him but little He was not entirely unaided, 
how ev er To his astonishment, Flaubert suddenly revealed 
that he possessed a genius for intrigue From the house 
at Croisset he wrote Louis letters filled with details of just 
whom to see in Pans, exactly what steps to take, he pointed 
out m just what wa) Gautier could be of most benefit, 
just how Louis could best utilize Maxime and his associates, 
just how the actress fnends would count for most, just 
how he could enlist the support of all the critics who had 
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spoken favourably of Melcenis and the other poems 
When Louis expressed his surprise, Flaubert revealed 
that he was an old hand at the game. It did not interest 
him, he said, but he could play it well when he wanted 
to He had been of the greatest use to his brother AchiUe 
in the matter of his appointment as his father’s successor 
in the hospital, and Maxima’s first decoration, after the 
street-battles of 1848, had also been engineered in part 
by his devices It was not for nothing that he had been 
born in Normandy, ruse, trickery, and smooth dealing 
were parts of the Norman character, and the only wonder 
was that Louis, who was even more Norman than he, had 
been born so guileless. 

By following Flaubert’s directions, Bouilhet quite quickly 
achieved his immediate goal the reading committee of the 
Comedie Francaise consented to consider Madame de Mon- 
tarcy But its verdict was unfavourable, and Louis col- 
lapsed from fatigue and disappointment The entire day 
following the arrival of the bad news he spent lying pros- 
trate on the floor much like Gustave on the eve of his 
departure for Egypt, and he sent a letter of such despera- 
tion to his mother that she came to Pans at once, fearing 
that her son was on the point of committing suicide and 
hoping that if he did not, the blow would cause him to 
renounce the unholy worlds of poetry and the theatre. 
Flaubert doubled the length and strength of his letters, 
suggesting new proceedings and overtures, denouncing the 
behaviour of Madame Bouilhet and ordering Louis not 
to give way but to continue his efforts at once. The next 
most desirable theatre to the Comedie Francaise was the 
Oddon, the second national theatre, of which one of Max’s 
associates on the Revue was director, this was a great 
advantage, but Flaubert urged Louis not only to cultivate 
the gentleman and his assistants, but also to learn the 
names and characteristics of all the members of the 
Odeon’s reading committee, to secure introductions to 
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them, to insinuate himself among them, discover their 
weak points — some he would be able to seduce most 
effectively by flattery, others by fine foods and -NVine 
Louis set to work once more, he plunged shamelessly 
and recklessly into the toadyings which were so necessary 
and so expensive, and in June, almost to his horror, the 
Oddon accepted Madame de Montarcy Flaubert was 
jubilant “Go out and paint the town red — if you can* 
Continue to work* Satisfy your unquenchable ardours, 
fill your incredible stomach, parade yOur monstrous per- 
sonality* Those are the qualities that give you your 
charm* You are superb* I lo\e you* 

The premifere was scheduled for the first week in 
November, and in the middle of October, when Flaubert 
installed himself m his apartment on the Boulevard du 
Temple, rehearsals were under way Flaubert attended 
them all He spent every afternoon in the theatre 
Madame Bovary was appearing these days, eteryone knew 
who he was and treated him with consideration, he waS 
allowed to roam over the theatre and the stage, to take 
part in the coaching and direction He remembered the 
billiard table theatre, the days when his father had for- 
bidden him to do his repulsive imitations, he found the 
Oddon glamorous and stimulating The fate of Madame de 
Montarcyj he knew, was a question of life and death for 
Bouilhet if It were to fail, Bouilhet would feel that lie 
had failed, and would return to Rouen and the tutoring 
school, an atmosphere which Flaubert thought withering 
for a poet He began to do what he could to ensure the 
success of the piece He had himself presented to dramatic 
critics and talked to them smoothly and flatteringly, he 
mingled with students in the cafds near the schools, telling 
them of the fine play they might soon expect- — ^for the 
Od^on was m the students’ quarter and drew a large part 
of its public from their ranl», and their interest counted 
for much in the success or failure of an Oddon play Poor 
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Bomlhet followed Flaubert about like a shadow, allowed 
him to do whatever he wished, and felt no confidence what- 
ever He was even more timid than usual and in a constant 
state of bewilderment, sometimes, if he was asked an un- 
expected question, he burst into tears 

On the evening of November 6 his state was pitiable 
Max and Flaubert sat beside him in the wings, at their 
slightest change of position he clutched them and begged 
them not to leave He was beside himself When the 
audience applauded, he was sure they were hissing, all 
went well, but to him all seemed disaster His lines were 
beautifully spoken and the house was sympathetic, so 
many spontaneous bravos ringing out that the claque was 
superfluous, but half-way through, Bomlhet could stand 
the disgrace and the fiasco no longer, and begged his 
friends to walk with him out in the streets They left the 
theatre, walked down to the river and out on to the Pont 
Neuf, watching the lights in the water, Bomlhet talked 
of jumping in, but they calmed him as best they could and 
returned to the theatre in time to hear the second half 
of the last act and the tremendous applause which greeted 
the final curtain Clearly, Madame de Montarcy was a 
success Even a long senes of curtain calls failed to con- 
vince the author of the fact, however, and at supper at 
Foyot’s afterwards he kept asking whether there was not 
perhaps some faint chance that the play might catch on 
later His friends took him home more dead than alive, 
and It was not until he had rested for two days and read 
the reviews that he realized the degree of his good for- 
tune The play was given seventy times a large number 
in a Parisian repertory theatre The imperial censor 
was indulgent and paid no attention to a line which 
could easily have been interpreted as a denunciation of the 
regime, and the Emperor and Empress attended and 
applauded 

A week or so after the opening, the newspaper Figaro 
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had occasion to make fun of Bouilhet Somewhat tardily, 
the leading citizens of Rouen ind other prominent Normans 
realized that the obscure tutor who had coached their 
sons was a literarj man of some \alue, and a group of 
seventy of them came to Pans in a body, purchased a block 
of seats, and cheered their compatriot Following the per- 
formance the) insisted on giving a banquet in Louis's 
honour There was much toasting, and a gentleman who 
was a power in the Rouen 3udiciar) read a poetical compli- 
ment of his own composition 

Figaro insisted that during the course of the banquet 
Bouilhet’s admirers from the birthplace of Corneille placed 
on his head a golden wreath, bearing the words ^^Cornelio 
Redivwo ” This is scarcely likely, but it is true that the 
next daj they requested him to show them the sights of 
Pans, with which he was now so familiar, and more than 
one newspaper was pleased to describe the spectacle of 
poor Louis, followed by se\cnty Rouennais, acting as 
guide to the tomb of Napoleon, the Pantheon, and the 
column m the Place Venddme 

Bouilhet’s success and Flaubert's were simultaneous, for 
from the moment of the appearance of the first instal 
ment, and despite Flaubert's own opinion, Madame 
Bovary was unquestionably a success Bouilhet was proven 
right again since the death of Balzac, no novel had so 
impressed the public It was the thunderclap 

When the Revue for October 1 went on sale, Laurent- 
Pichat -wrote in complimentary style to Flaubert and said 
that he was confident that the novel would meet with a 
good reception, with his congratulations he expressed 
once more some of his reservations about the detailed 
realism of the book and mentioned the cuts he would 
like to see made “ Do you think that this ignoble reality, 
so disgusting to you m reproduction, does not oppress my 
heart as it does yours^” Flaubert inquired m his reply 
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“If you knew me bettei you would know that I abhor 
ordinary existence Peisonally, I have always held myself 
as aloof from it as I could But sasthetically, I desii ed this 
once and only this once to plumb its very depths There- 
fore I plunged into it heroically, into the midst of all its 
minutiae, accepting everything, telling everything, depict- 
ing everything, pretentious as it may sound to say so I 
am expressing myself badly, but well enough, I think, 
for you to understand the geneial tiend of my resistance 
to your criticisms, ]udicious as they may be You were 
asking me to turn it into another book.” 

As the first several instalments appeared, the impact of 
the book on its readers became apparent The editois of 
the Revue reported that all the critics, httdi ateurs, and salon 
habitues were talking enthusiastically about it among 
themselves The publisher Michel Ldv)’- ^^Tote to Flaubert, 
offering to publish it m book foi m as soon as the last instal- 
ment should have appeared in the magazine Unlike the 
Revue (despite Max’s mention of a cheque), he actually 
offered some money foi it, '’''Fantastique^'*'* the author 
exclaimed Flaubert began to receive letters fi om acquaint- 
ances, schoolmates, and friends of his father’s of whom he 
had seen nothing for years and who had momned his 
illness, retirement, and seeming idleness Like Bomlhet, 
he sprang into local, as well as Parisian, fame On the 
fourth of October the Journal de Rouen published a 
eulogistic article, calling the attention of the inhabitants of 
Normandy to this masterpiece written by one of their 
compatriots A few days later the second Rouen news- 
paper, the Nouvelliste de Rouen^ began to publish the 
book m instalments, heading the first with an announce- 
ment which treated the name of the book much as Flau 
bert’s name had been treated in the advertisement in the 
Revue 

“ Our fellow townsman, M Gustave Flaubert, is publish- 
ing in the Revue de Pans a most remarkable novel entitled 
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Madame de Bovary" Tins composition, which combines 
with literar} merit the attraction of a conscientious study 
of provincial manners, is en) 0 }ing considerable success 
It IS of particular interest to our readers, not only because 
of the celebrity of the author's name but also because of 
his choice of subject, thej can appreciate more than readers 
elsewhere the accuracy of the details and local descrip- 
tions ” 

During the succeeding weeks there were a fe^^ specific- 
ally Norman outcrie^, especially fiom pharmacists — but 
in general the objection raised against the book was the 
same eveIy^^here its ultra realism, the pleasure which 
the author seemed to take in displajang the sordid, the 
dreary, the h}’pocritical Praise of the book continued, and 
It was read a>idlj, but this objection grew “Everyone 
thinks I am in love with reality," Flaubert remarked, 
“whereas actually I detest it It was in hatred of realism 
that I undertook this book But I equally despise that false 
brand of idealism which is such a hollow mockery m the 
present age " 

“Only the ladies consider me a * dreadful man,’" he 
wrote to one of his cousins in Nogent “They think I am 
too true to life That is the basis of their indignation I 
think that I am very moral, and that I deserve the Montj on 
prize for virtue My novel teaches a \ciy clear lesson, and 
if ‘no mother could think of allowing her daughter to read 

— as I have heard stated — think that husbands would 
do very well to give it to their wives But all this leaves 
me completely indifferent The morality of art consists 
in Its beauty, and I value style even above truth I think 
that into my picture of bourgeois life and my exposition 
of the character of a woman who is naturally corrupt, I 
have put as much literature and as much decorum as the 
subject allows I have no desire to repeat this work 
Vulgar society disgusts me, and it was because it disgusts 
me that I chose to depict the society m Bovaiy, which is 
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so ultra-vulgar, so ultra-repugnant. This book has served 
to train my hand now to other things ' ” 

He had almost completed the new version of Saint 
Antoine, and Gautier had offered to publish four long 
passages from it in four successive issues of U Artiste 


But though the complaints of the ladies might leave 
Flaubert completely indifferent, there were those whom 
they did not the editors of the Revue de Pans For 
“the ladies” were more numerous and more powerful 
than Flaubert seemed to realize “As soon as the first 
chapters had appeared,” Max later recorded, “our sub- 
scribers rose in wrath, crying that it was scandalous, 
immoral They wrote us letters of doubtful courtesy, 
accusing us of slandering France and disgracing it in the 
eyes of the world ‘What’ Such women exist? Women 
who deceive their husbands, pile up debts, meet their 
lovers in gardens and hotels? Such creatures exist in our 
lovely France, in the provinces where life is so pure? 
Impossible’’” Max understood quite well that such 
complaints came from the type of person who will “drop 
a book m disgust because one of the characters has horse- 
dung on his shoes,” and to such people as that it was 
useless to insist that the book was a masterpiece Flaubert, 
when he was shown the complaining letters, and reminded 
that perhaps the Revue had been right, after all, to demand 
more cuts, simply said that the outraged readers were 
“all crazy” and went back to Saint Antoine. 

Things did not stop there, however 

A decree passed by the Napoleonic government soon after 
the coup (Petat had abolished freedom of the press “It 
had been aimed at political ]Ournahsm,” in Max’s words, 
“but it had all kinds of reverberations, ruining writers 
who had supported themselves by writing dramatic and 
art criticism, scientific reports, and serial novels for the 
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newspapers For many of the papers ^\ere suppressed, 
in all of Paris only thirteen were allowed to exist It was 
at that period that the exclusively literary papers were 
created, in which men of letters could at least try to print 
and sell their w orh But many of these small sheets, though 
they were concerned only with art, science, and literature, 
failed to sur\ ive the boundaries of ‘ politics ’ were so vaguely 
defined that it was quite possible to be accused of haMng 
set foot on the forbidden domain when jou spoke of a 
museum (since museums are nationally administered) or 
of the Comddie Fran^aise (which is controlled by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction), etc In such a case, the 
guilty were brought to court, fined, and the paper sup- 
pressed The number of humble sheets which thus dis- 
appeared was considerable, it was a difficult period for 
>vnters Gerard de Nerval, who was for from a rebel, 
said to me ‘I should like to write the stoiy of Hagan-ben- 
Sabah Homairx, the Old Man of the Mountain, but I don^t 
dare — people would find allusions to the Emperor ’ The 
Surety G^n^rale employed all its skill in the hunt for 
allusions ” 

Now, several articles in the Revue dc Pans had at various 
times been suspected of this "very crime of allusion Had 
not Max, one of the editors of the magazine, deplored the 
exile of Hugo in Lcs Chants Moderncs"^ Were not several 
of Its contributors professors who had been dismissed from 
the universities during the purge, or even individuals 
who had been ministers under the Republic? The Revue 
claimed to be unconcerned •with politics, but about it hung 
a suspicious aura of liberalism, it had already received 
several warnings, and its next misstep would undoubtedly 
result in suppression Max’s alarm was considerable, 
therefore, when, after several numbers of Madame 
Bovary had appeared, a friend who knew what was taking 
place m the “ftauies regions da pouvoir” whispered that 
he had heard on good authority that the Revue, and Flaubert 

2 A 
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as well, were about to be piosecuted for “outrage of public 
morals and religion.” 

There was no reason to doubt this information The dis- 
may of “the ladies” provided an all-too-excelleiiL political 
pretext But there was, perhaps, still time to escape the 
attack by removing its pi etended reason The Revue acted 
quickly When Flaubert opened his copy of the issue of 
December 1, he found to his consternation that the newest 
instalment of his novel was headed by an editorial note 

“The editors find themselves obliged to omit fioin this 
instalment a passage which they considei unsuitable foi 
publication in the Revue de Pans They heieby advise the 
author of their action and assume full i esponsibihty for it ” 
The omitted passage was the description of the wandeiings 
of the curtained cab 

Max was apologetic, of comse He said theie had been 
no time to warn Flaubert, instant action had been the only 
thing, Flaubert must understand the giavity of the situa- 
tion And he must consent that the final instalment of the 
novel, which was to appear m the next issue, be trimmed 
of a large number of its passages only in this way might 
prosecution possibly be averted. 

But Flaubert was adamant He would not make the 
slightest concession If his novel exasperated the bourgeois, 
It was all the same to him If he and the editors wei e called 
into court, he would accept the call If the Revue de Paris 
was suppressed, it would be too bad He would not mutilate 
Madnme Bovary to save any magazine The Revue urged 
him to reconsider, Max even called on Madame Flaubert, 
who had come to Pans, asking her to intercede "with her 
son, she replied coldly, indicating her belief that Max was 
deliberately destroying the beauty of Madame Bovary 
because he envied its greatness as compaied with his own 
works. And Flaubert wrote again to Laurent-Pichat, 
stating his position “The omission of the passage about 
the cab,” he ended, “did nothing to lessen the grounds of 
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the 'candol, and the omission of wliat jou t%anl to omit 
in the next number will he cqiinllj futile You lln^o 
seized upon details, wherens it is tlit hook os a whole that 
IS to hlame The hrutil tlcmcnt is tserjmhere, not nierelj 
on the surface Negroes cannot he made white, and it is 
impossible to change the blood of a liook It can ho thinned, 
but not altered ” 

Unfortuintelj , the Hetue hod the law on its side A 
magazine or newspaper could, it appeared, suppress an) 
passage itcho'e of a work which it was puhhsluiig, and Max 
informed riauhcrt that the editors intended to take odaaii 
tage of their right I laiihert begged them to cancel the 
last number cntircl) , the) refused — such a step would 
injure the prestige of the inagazuic rinuhort had to giae 
in Max offored him the opportumt) of heading the instal- 
ment aaath an) kind of note which he cho«e, and furious 
but trapped he wrote as follows 

“Considerations aahicli it is not in m) proMiice to judge 
compelled the Hcvtie dr Pans to omit a passage from the 
issue of Decemhor 1 , iLs scruples liaaing been again aroused 
on the occasion of the present I'suc, it has thought proper 
to omit sea oral more In consequence, I hercb) decline 
responsibiht) for the lines winch follow I he reader is 
therefore asked to consider them ns a series of fragments, 
not as a as hole 

“Gustaao riaubert ” 

In the Revue the last instalment aans shorn of a dozen pas 
sages The Noiwcllistc dc Rouen cancelled publication of all 
remaining chapters 

Flaubert aaas right, hoaaoaer the Revue de Pans accom 
plislied nothing by its suppressions It aaas too late and the 
affair aaas, after all, jiohtical Madame Rovar} aaas but an 
excuse Despite the cuts. Max’s friends in the goa ernment 
told him that prosecution aaas unavoidable, the goa ernment 
police aaere determined to dcstro) the magazine Three 
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people would be summoned to court. Laurent-Pichat as 
managing editor, Flaubert as author, and one Pillet, the 
printer Max warned Flaubert to take steps to protect 
himself, and he rebelhously did so To his wrath, his fate 
was bound up with that of a magazine for which he had 
nothing but contempt If he went to prison, it would be 
because of Ins connection with the Revue de Paris, if he 
won his case, he would save the Revue He was filled with 
disgust, the world was quicldy proving to be what he had 
always said it was With all his heart lie regi'etted publish- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, he was active He put himself m the hands 
of an eminent la-wyer Maitre S^nard, a Rouennais well 
acquainted with the Flaubeits He wrote to Achille to seek 
the support of the prefect of the Seine-Infdneure, for in 
such a case as this it was exactly the bourgeois solidity of 
the Flaubert family, which Flaubert always thought he 
considered so antipathetic, that might save the day 
“The important thing is to bring pressure to bear on 
Pans by way of Rouen An indication of the influential 
position which Father had and which you now have in 
Rouen is oui' best means of preventing the thing from 
coming to a head They thought they were attacking 
some penniless devil, and when they learned that I had 
something to live on they opened their eyes. The Ministry 
of the Interior must be made to learn that we are, in 
Rouen, what is called ‘a family’ that we have deep roots 
in the city and the department, and that m attacking me, 
especially on grounds of immorality, they ivill offend 
many people I expect great results from the prefect’s 
letter to the minister of the interior As I told you, the 
whole thing is political, and what will stop it is to make 
evident the political disadvantages of continuing danger- 
ous effect on the coming elections in our department, etc ” 
Meanwhile he was receiving compliments on Ins book 
from all sides Even the director of the Beaux Arts, “in 
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uniform and decorations,” congratulated him in front of 
two hundred people at a gathering at the Ministry of State, 
where he had gone to seek support \Vlien ho learned that 
Lamartine had expressed admiration for the hook, he called 
on him to thank him and ask his aid It w as promised, and 
the famous man treated liim as a personage “Modest) 
preaents me from repeating the ultra-flattering comph 
merits that Lamartine made me,” he told Achille “He 
knows my hook by heart, full) understands what I intended 
h) It, and knows mo to my aery depths He is going to 
give me a laudator) letter to submit to the court, and aho 
certificates as to the morality of m) book b) the most promi 
nent WTiters, this is important, Sdnard sa)s M) stock is 
going up I ha\ c been asked to avritc a noa el for the Moni~ 
tear at ten sous a line — ^\ahicli would make, for a book the 
length of Bovary^ about ten thousand francs That is 
where justice leads Whether I am convicted or not, my 
reputation is made And if Boiary is not suppressed, it 
wnll sell really well ” 

The thing dragged There were rumours that both the 
Emperor and tlie Empress, influenced b) society ladies of 
Max’s acquaintance — Bovarystes enragdes^^^ according to 
Flaubert — had ordered that proceedings be dropped, for a 
time they actuall) were dropped, and then they were 
resumed, with the Ministry of Justice now supporting the 
Ministry of the Interior, the closest inquiry seemed unable 
to locate the responsible officials in eithci ministry, an 
issue of a Belgian newspaper which spoke well of Bovary 
was banned from France , Flaubert described the w hole thing 
as a “whirlpool of lies and infamies ” “ I expect no justice 
whatever,” he told Achille “I will sene my prison term 
And of course I shall ask no clemency — ^tlnt is the one thing 
that would dishonour me ” 

In general, however, he had no fears, for S^nard assured 
him that the whole thing was loo stupid to be dangerous 
One of the passages which the prosecution would particu- 
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larly attack, it became known, was that m winch Madame 
Bovary is given extreme unction, the description of which 
was considered sacrilegious, as it happened, Flaubert had 
merely translated the ceremony fiom the Latin of the 
Roman Catholic ritual, even omitting some of the strongest 
passages there need be no fears on that score. The time 
drew nearer “From minute to minute I expect the sum- 
mons which will tell me the day when I must talve my 
place on the bench of pickpockets and pedeiasts foi the 
crime of having -written in French I expect a conviction 
because I do not merit it ” He thanlced Achille for his 
offer to have dinner with him on his first night in piison 
and promised to provide the propel trappings a tiuss of 
damp straw and an assortment of stiong chains. And w'hen 
the summons finally arrived he -wrote hght-heai-tedly to the 
good doctor who had provided him woth his adventuie in 
Marseille when he was nineteen “I hereby announce that 
to-morrow, the twenty-fomth of January, I shall honour 
with my presence the swindlers’ bench of the sixth chamber 
of the criminal court, at ten o’clock in the morning. Ladies 
are admitted, decent and tasteful dress required ” But 
as the thing stared him m the face he lost some of Ins 
frivolity “ I expect no 3 ustice whatever I shall be convicted 
and perhaps even given the maximum sentence sweet 
recompense for my labours, noble encouragement to litera- 
ture* ” 

At the last minute the trial was postponed for a week, 
and when it took place everything was absurd except an 
excellent speech by Sdnard. The court-room was full of 
literary people, when the prosecuting attorney solemnly 
declared that of the three defendants “Monsieur PiUet, 
the printer, is an honourable man against whom I have 
nothing to say,” the entire assemblage burst into laughter. 
Even the presiding justice ]oined in, he was a man -with 
literary pretensions, and welcomed the case as a change 
from the usual procession of thieves, pimps, and prostitutes 
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which passed daily before his eyes in this same room As a 
passage from Madame Bovary was read, his lips were even 
seen to form the word “Charming ” Ihe prosecutor read 
supposedly anti religious passages from Saint Antoine^ as 
they had recently appeared in V Artiste, and his confusion 
of classical names caused more than one smile Max, in 
the audience, exchanged winks with his friends in the 
dock At the end of his final speech, the prosecutor urged 
the Court to he moderate towards Laurent-Pichat and the 
printer, hut to use all possible seventy towards Flaubert, 
the principal cuipnt 

The second half of the recommendation, however, the 
Court declined to follow It was unable to resist a certain 
amount of literary comment, and expressed somewhat wist 
fully Its preference for works which dealt less with life as it 
IS than with life as it should be, but in the end if stated that 
“ In the circumstances, be it known that it is not sufficiently 
proven that Pichat, Gustave Flaubert, and Pillet are guilty 
of the misdemeanour with which they are charged, the 
Court acquits them of the indictment brought against them, 
and decrees a dismissal without costs ” 

Flaubert had saved the Revue de Pans 

He was so disgusted by everything that had happened to 
him since he had undertaken to publish Madame Bovary in 
the magazine that he was revolted by the idea of publishing 
It as a book He thought of taking it home to Croisset, put- 
ting It m a drawer w ith Novembre and the others, and for 
getting It as completely as he could His mother urged him 
to publish, however, since people like Monsieur de Lamar- 
tine thought the novel so good, and Bouilhet reminded him 
that by doing so he could restore the text to its proper form 
This decided him to accept the offer of Michel L^vy He 
sold all the rights to Madame Bovary for five years for five 
hundred francs It appeared in two volumes, with a dedica- 
tion to Louis Bouilhet and a note of thanks to Maitre S^nard, 
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on April 15, 1857, a yeai after it had been completed, five 
and a half years after it had been begun Fifteen thousand 
copies were sold in two months. 


7 

Although most of the critics waited to write about 
Madame Bovaiy until they could read it between covers 
in Its authentic, unexpurgated form, an occasional leview 
appeared before April 15, based on the instalments m the 
Revue de Pans Among these was one by Duranty, editor 
of the magazine Realisme, the mouthpiece of the new 
“Realists” , and although Flaubert was by this time heartily 
sick of Bovaiy, and piofessed to have no interest in what any 
critic might saj'- about it, he lead Duianty’s review mth 
attention He was curious to know what was thought of his 
novel by a school which considered itself leahstic and w^hose 
chief productions he himself had found so weak 

Madame Bovary ^ the novel by Gustave Flaubert, 
represents the obstinacy of description Details are counted 
one by one, all are given equal value, every street, every 
house, every room, every brook, every blade of grass, is 
described in full, each character, as he enters the scene, 
makes preliminary remarks on extraneous and uninterest- 
ing subjects, which serve merely to make known his degree 
of intelligence There is neither emotion nor feeling nor 
life in this novel (I speak here for those who have been 
able to read it ) The style is uneven, now imitative of 
other writers, now lyrical, never personal I repeat, always 
physical description^ never impression No purpose would 
be served by a discussion of the point of view of a book in 
which, owing to the above-mentioned defects, all interest is 
lacking Excessive study is not a substitute for the spon- 
taneity which comes irom. feeling ” 

Such remarks as these touched some of the qualities of 
the book which were most antipathetic to Flaubert himself 
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— ^the lack of the spontaneity of the great geniuses, the very 
obstinacy of description uhich he had found so tedious in 
the wTiting And yet by some of Duranty’s remarks he 
could not help but feel complimented To be accused of 
excessive detail and lack of interest by the school of Clnmyi- 
fleury, to be blamed for impersonality of style when that 
had been his aim these were tributes in disguise, and 
Flaubert carefully preserved the review from Rdalisme and 
often reread it in later years, always enjoying the picture of 
himself as a man without feeling This rev levv vv as all the 
more piquant because Champfleury himself, considered 
by Duranty a true realist and a for greater writer than 
Flaubert, was going about saying to everyone “Have 
you read Madame Bovary'i It might be by me'” and had 
wntten Flaubert a letter congratulating him on his 
victoiy in court 

In May reviews began to appear in all the newspapers 
and magazines, and Flaubert, who had returned to Croisset 
for the summer, received the clippings from his Parisian 
friends Few of them were completely favourable Some 
were obviously disappointed at the lack of salociousness 
in the passages that the Revue had omitted and the prosecu- 
tor denounced, and expressions of this same disappoint- 
ment were heard from the general public, who w ore buying 
the book by the thousands The realization that his success 
was m considerable part a succis de scandalc filled Flaubert 
with his characteristic combination of delight and disgust 
Other reviews, particularly in the Catholic publications, 
found the book utterly immoral and irreligious Almost 
all professed to be shocked by its brutahtv, and all men- 
tioned the influence of Balzac None, however, dismissed 
It briefly, even those which pronounced it uninteresting 
filled several columns 

The most important critic in France, he whose judgment 
counted for most, was Samte Beuve, whose literary 
feudleton had for many years appeared every Monday 
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in the Momteur Universel, the official government news- 
paper with a vast upper-bourgeois ciiculation throughout 
the country Sainte-Beuve discussed only books which 
interested him though frequently, as m the case of 
Melcenis^ he made brief and disparaging remarks about 
those which did not and if he found no new book worthy 
of his attention he -wrote about an old one. To a young 
writer, favourable mention by Sainte-Beuve was the open- 
ing of the door. Sainte-Beuve admired Madame Bovary 
as It appeared in the Revue, and, having met Flaubert 
at Gautier’s, wrote and told him so, regretting that under 
the circumstances he felt unable to publish an article on 
the book his newspaper was a government organ and, 
besides, he preferred never to become involved in any 
non-hterary controversy. Shortly aftei wards, however, 
the Momteur itself asked Sainte-Beuve to write on Madame 
Bovary, and he accordingly did so, on the fourth of May. 

Now that the case was ended, he declared, Madame 
Bovary belonged solely to the lealm of art, and was 
answerable only to literary criticism It was a work which 
bore every evidence of having been carefully studied and 
wrought, It was entirely impersonal a great proof of 
strength 

“One precious quality distmgmshes Gustave Flaubert 
from the other more or less exact observers who in our 
time pride themselves on frankly reproducing the only 
reality and who occasionally succeed he has style He 
even has a trifle too much, and his pen delights in certain 
curiosities and minutiae of continuous description which 
at times in3ure the total effect The things or the persons 
who should be kept most prominently m view are a little 
dimmed or flattened by the excessive projection of sur- 
rounding subjects.” 

Many scenes, such as the wedding, the visit and ball at 
the chateau, and the agricultural show, he declared to 
be “pictures which, if they were painted with the brush 
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as they are written, would he worthy of hanging in a 
gallery beside the best genre paintings He considered 
that Flaubert had been too cruel to Fmma, that the 
reader felt more indulgent towards her than did the 
author, and he thought that some of the more scabrous 
details should not have been included Flaubert remained 
sharp and ironic even in tliese passages, he admitted, but 
even so it would have been better not to have written them 
at all, for one had to consider “the French reader, who is 
born malicious and injects bis malice into anything 
within his reach Then followed the chief reproach 

“ There is no goodness m the book Not a character 
represents it In these provincial existences, which abound 
in bickerings, minor persecutions, mean ambitions, and 
pm-pricks of all kinds, there are also to be found good 
and beautiful souls which have remained in a state of in- 
nocence, even more perfectly preserved and concentrated 
than elsewhere, modesty, resignation, devotion extending 
over long years — ^which of us has not seen examples of 
these in the provinces? I once knew, in the depths of a 
province in Central France, a woman still young, superior 
in intelligence, ardent of heart, and bored Mamed 
but not a mother, having no child of her own to educate 
and love, what did she do to occupy the overflow of her 
mind and soul? She adopted the children about her 
She made herself a benefactress, a bringer of civihzation 
to the somewhat wild country in which fate had placed her 
She taught children to read, instructed them m moral 
culture Their villages were often far distant, at times 
she went a league and a half on. foot, her pupil walked as 
far, and, meeting, they had their lesson beside a path, 
beneath a tree, on a heath There are such souls as that 
m the provinces, in the country why not indicate them, 
as well? 

‘'Such are my objections to a book whose merits I none 
the less appraise very highly observation, style (save a 
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few blemishes), design, and composition. Son and brother 
of eminent doctors, M Gustave Flaubert holds the pen 
as others hold the scalpel Anatomists and physiologists, 
I fin d you on every page ' ” 

This article had considerable effect In the fust place, 
Sainte-Beuve was known to be a man of such pure taste, 
personal respectability, and bourgeois habits (Gautier 
would not carry an umbrella because Sainte-Beuve did so), 
that the article was almost a certificate of moral character 
for Madame Bovary among the large mass of bourgeois 
readers far more so than the acquittal in the court 
And on the other hand, his praise caused a host of lessei 
critics, who were accustomed to await his verdict on a 
book and then appear with opposite opinions, to bmst into 
violent attacks, and many a subsequent review, betra}’ing 
itself m sarcastic references to Sainte-Beuve’s pronounce- 
ments, declared that the character of Emma Bovary had 
been copied from that of Marguerite Gauthier in La Dame 
aux Camdias, or that the minor characters were mani- 
kins, or that Flaubert’s language was affected or his style 
seldom distinguished. Thus the book was attacked by 
critics as a means of attacking Sainte-Beuve, as it had 
already been attacked by the government as a means of 
attacking the Revue de Pans Sainte-Beuve was quite 
accustomed to having his opinions attacked when they 
were not adopted by lesser critics, and he wrote to a lady 
whom he knew “When a talented book appears in France 
everyone begins by wanting to beat the author over the 
head I do not share that impulse where talent is, I bow, 
though always criticizing and making my reservations ” 
And his private advice to the lady concerning Madame 
Bovary was “Nevertheless, I do not advise you to read 
the book, it is too crude for most women, and would 
offend you As I said, the fault of the author lies m being 
hard and a trifle cruel. That does not keep him from being 
a great and truthful observer on the contrary, and he is 
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a very great landscapist besides But once agiin do not 
read it You ha\ e preserved too fine a soul ” 

There was a polite interchange of letters between Flau- 
bert and Sainte Berne followng the appearance of the 
review The article was insufficiently penetrating to arouse 
Flaubert to veiy enthusiastic thanks and, besides, he always 
remembered the cntic’s cruel advice to Louis Bouilhet 
But there was satisfaction of a sort to be gained from the 
realization that the leading cntic of the day found him a 
good and serious ^vritcr, and the article — in addition to 
selling more copies for Ldvy — performed the service of 
ending the inconvenient muttcnngs of the Rouen bour- 
geois, who had followed the career of Madame Bovary 
^vlth intense interest and had lately been inclined to 
apologize to non Rouennais for the moral character of 
the late Dr Flaubert^s second son In many a bourgeois 
home in Normandy, as in the other provinces of France, 
the weekly article by Sainte Bern e was the only dose of 
literature, and it was comforting to ha%e a natne son 
receive the official stamp of approval And the apprecia- 
tion of Sainte Beuve, shallow though it was, made Blauhert 
more contemptuous than ever of the general run of 
reviews He was amused to read that Madame Bovary 
marked the transition of the French no\el from the 
“bourgeois novel” to the “democratic novel,” and he 
learned \vith resignation that he had no concern for style 
at all, that the impersonality of the hook was the result 
of a lack of personality in himself, that he was a bored 
country gentleman who wrote casually, merely to occupy 
his leisure time The favourable reviews, which pro 
fessed to be astonished by the jwpular success of so good 
a book, he found no more satisfactory “I haven’t yet 
found a single one winch scratches me m the sensitive 
spot — ^that IS, which praises me for the things I think 
praiseworthy and blames me for those I know to be 
faulty ” And he was exultant that of all the reviewers 
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who had criticized his style and even accused him of 
writing ungrammatically, not a single one had noticed a 
grave giammatical fault “a monstrosity”- in the letter 
of thanks to Sdnard, which had been -switten in liasle as 
the book was going to pi ess and jilaced in a pi eminent 
position following the title page. 

One observation, however, repeated ad nauseam in the 
reviews, did annoy him “As to Balzac, my cars arc 
decidedly tingling,” he ^\TOte to a friend, he uas irritated 
by the constant mention of his debt and resemblance to 
the great realist, and he lesolved that his next \\ork 
would be a “wild bellow” that ^^ould make any such 
comparison quite impossible 

The subject was chosen even befoie tlie publication of 
Madame Bovary. He had thought that the next book 
would be the revised Saint Antoine, oi tlie tale about 
Saint Julian the Hospitaller, but the latter would be , 
too short to publish by itself, and Saint Antoine, even in 
Its new revised form, he reluctantly admitted, was not yet 
good enough The extracts published in U Artiste were 
satisfactory in themselves, and had been fa^oulably 
received (though some notices described them as “ imitations 
of Gautier”), but he recognized that the plan of the 
book and the character of the saint Inmself were still 
far from what they should be Besides, he dared not 
publish it for fear of further prosecution. And so, instead, 
he determined now to wite a version of the oriental tale 
which in one form or another had been vaguely in lus 
head ever since 1845 He would give himself another 
bellyful of eastern colour and breathe once more the odom' 
of antiqmtyj but this time he would not lose himself in 
eloquence, he would construct the book with care, with 
the same meticulous attention to detail which he had 
used m the thankless Norman scenes of Madame Bovary. 
Anubis having failed repeatedly to be born, he decided 
to construct his novel around the daughter of a Carthaginian 
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general (physically she would probably resemble Kuchiouk 
Hanem) and to resurrect the Carthaginian world with all 
possible accuracy and all possible colour It would be a 
book for those who, like himself, were ‘‘drunk with 
antiquity”, it would serve to banish the memory of 
the background and the scenes of Madame Bovary ^ it 
would be a book after his own heart, filled with exoticism, 
gore, and violence Even Louis admitted that he now 
deserved to return to scenes which he adored he had 
undoubtedly learned the lessons taught by the writing 
of Bovary Louis was well satisfied with the fruits of his 
lecture after the reading of the first Saint Antoine 

Before leaving Pans for Croisset, therefore, Flaubert 
spent his days in the hbranes making notes about Car- 
thage, already seeking in antiquity relief from the troubles 
which had come his way since publication in the Revue de 
Pans He rose every morning at eight and spent his 
evenings in study at home “I am in the midst of devour- 
ing Aristotle’s Politics, Procopius, and a Latin poem in six 
cantos on the Numidian war, by Conppus, which is bonng 
me to death,” he wrote to a friend Between March and 
July he read about a hundred volumes on Carthage 

The reviews, however, were not the only comment on 
Madame Bovary which Flaubert received There were 
do7ens of letters, beginning with a hasty note from Bouil- 
het written as soon as he had read his copy of the printed 
book “Impossible not to have a success with this'” 
There was a grandiose letter from Hugo, from whom 
Flaubert had not heard since the rupture with Louise 
there was a letter from a friend in Grenoble, saying that 
all the Grenoble ladies were “Bovaiyzing” and taking 
great pleasure m recognizing themselves in the hook, 
there was the letter from Champfleury, and from Louise 
Colet there was a poem in a fashion magazine, entitled 

Amor nel Cor” and declaring that Madame Bovary 
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gave the impression of having been written by a travelling 

salesman 

Louise was consideiably affected by the leading of 
Bovary It was home in upon hei that she had supplied 
material not only foi Emma Bovary’s lomantic girlhood 
dreams but foi othei aspects of the portrait as well Tlie 
cab m which Emma Bovaiy suiiendeis to hei lovei nas for 
Lomse less the emtamed cab in winch Flaubert had i ecently 
avoided her in Pans, than the cab i\hich had home thorn 
tlirough the Bois de Boulogne on the July night in 18^)6, 
and when she discoveied that Flaubert had made htoiary 
use of the bejewelled and insciibed cigai -holder she had 
given him, she was overwhelmed “Imagine my indigna- 
tion, you who have a iighteous soul,” she ^^TOte to a friend, 
“when in reading Madame Bovary I came upon this 
passage ’’ Besides the riding-whip n itli its sil\ ei -gilt handle, 
Rodolphe had received a seal beaiing the motto Amor 
nel Corf^ I did my best to keep from laughing, and the 
next morning, when I told the stoiy to Sainte-Beuve i\hile 
he was shaving, he laid his razor on the edge of the mantel- 
piece to avoid cutting himself, he was laughing so.” Thei e 
was something a little special, perhaps, about both these 
laughs Louise’s sounds strained, and Sainte-Beuve’s 
ironic For by now the critic knew Louise too well One 
of her reasons for having chosen to live in the Rue de 
Sfevres had been his proximity, and m her irresistible way 
she had wormed herself into his home though no further 
than that. The hour of shawng was not so intimate as 
Louise may have wanted to convey it was the recognized 
hour for receiving people who did not object to sharing 
one’s attention with a razor, and who could thus be disposed 
of at the very beginning of a busy day Despite hei 
best efforts, Louise never received the consecration of an 
article by Sainte-Beuve “Allow me to admire you in 
silence,” was his ingenious reply when she said she longed 
to see her name in his column 
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In addition to the letters from friends, there were others 
There -i-s as a long one from a neurasthenic provincial lady, 
in Angers, who WTOte that she had identified herself wth 
Madame Boa ary and wept all day and stajed awake all 
night after reading the last instalment , she sent Flaubert 
three noaels she herself had written, wath manj remarks 
on the sadness of life, and she struck a sympathetic chord 
Flaubert replied at once, and although he liad certain 
reservations about the lady’s novels they maintained a 
correspondence for man} }e'irs There was a letter from 
an unknown gentleman, inquiring as to the original of tlie 
character of Emma Bovarj, and to him Flaubert replied 
as follows 

*‘No, Monsieur, no model posed for me Madame Bov ary 
is a pure invention All the characters in the book are com- 
pletely imaginary Yonv illc-VAbba} e itself is a tow n which 
does not exist, the Rioulle is a non existent stream, etc 
That has not kept people here in Normandy, however, 
from choosing to discover that mj novel is full of allusions 
But if I had made them, my portraits would be less life 
like, for in that case I should have kept m} eyes on in- 
dividuals, whereas my desire was to portra} types ” 

There was a letter from 'mother gentleman, m Reims, 
who thanked Flaubert for hav mg written the novel because 
It had avenged him for the mridehtics of his wife All 
the pharmacists of the Seme Infdneure recognized them- 
selves in Homais, and some of them discussed the advis- 
ability of calling on Flaubert and slapping his face And 
several years later Flaubert discovered that in Africa there 
was a Frenchwoman named Madame Bovaries, who 
resembled Madame Bovaiy not only m being the wife 
of a doctor, but in other particulars as well Flaubert 
was often asked who had been his model for Madame 
Bovary, but be invariably replied that he had invented 
her ^^Madame Bovary,^* he always declared, 
moz'” 
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When Flaubert wiote that he had found none of the 
revie^YS satisfactory, he included even that by Samto- 
Beuve It was not until the book had been out foi several 
months that he finally loccived a rcMcu ^^lllch touched 
him deeply a leview wiittcn by a man who did not, so 
to speak, carry an umbiella 

At Gautier’s he had by now' frequently met Chailes 
Baudelaiie, the young poet about whom Maximc had made 
one of Ins infrequent social eiTois at the legation dinnei 
in Constantinople, and wdiose ai tides on Poe Flaubert 
considered among the few good things published by the 
Revue de Pans There w'as considerable sympathy be- 
tween the tw^o. Flaubeit en 303 '’ed the poet’s gia\e, almost 
macabre, peisonal chaim, and excused his affectations 
because of the stiong and haunting beauty of his veises^ 
each of them talked freely woth the other about his work^ 
and Baudelaire, who letmned Flaubert’s admiiation, 
wrote soon after the publication of Madame Rovaiy that 
he esteemed it higlily and w'as going to review it in 
U Artiste 

The review was delaj-^ed, howevei. Baudelaiie’s Lcs 
Fleurs du Mai was in the piocess of being printed, and 
the poet was watching over the proofs and the foi mat woth 
nervous intensity, changing lines, i earranging tjqiography. 
The volume appeared early in July, and Flaubeit swiftly 
wrote Baudelaire to say that it “pleased and enchanted” 
him “You have found the means of lejuvenating loman- 
ticism,” he said “You are like no one else . . You 
write of the flesh without loving it, m a melancholy, 
detached manner which I find sympathetic You are as 
unyielding as marble, and as penetrating as an English 
fog ” To this Baudelaire made no reply, and the leview of 
Bovary still did not appear, Flaubert wondered about the 
silence and the delay, when suddenly, in August, he 
learned that Baudelaire was suffering the same fate as 
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himself Les Fleurs da Mai was "being prosecuted for 
immorality He quickly wrote, asking for information, 
Baudelaire, who was in agony — ^for his character was less 
stable than Fliubert’s, and the prosecution was not political 
this time but purely criminal, and there were things in 
Les Fleurs du Mai which were impossible of explanation 
to the non literary — replied, giving him details, Flaubert 
wrote again, suggesting certain moves The prosecutor 
and the judge were the same as in Flaubert’s trial, but 
despite the latter’s love for literature and despite Flaubert’s 
suggestions Baudelaire lost his case He was fined three 
hundred francs, his publishers two hundred, and — far 
more wounding even to a penniless poet — he was ordered 
to withdraw his volume until six of the poems it contained 
should be removed “I am ■writing you this short and hasty 
note merely to express my contrition at not having replied 
to your affectionate words of sympathy,” he wrote to 
Flaubert, after his sentence ‘‘But if you knew into what 
an abyss of business I have been plunged' And the 
article on Madame Bovary must still be postponed for some 
time' "What an interruption m life is an adventure as 
ridiculous as this'” 

Baudelaire’s article on Madame Bovary finally appeared 
in V Artiste on the eighteenth of October 

Following the death of Balzac, it declared, interest in the 
novel had disappeared, Flaubert has now revived it, and 
Baudelaire proceeded to expound what he thought must 
have been the workings of Flaubert’s mind when he con- 
ceived Madame Bovary 

‘“We shall employ a style that is terse, vivid, subtle, and 
exact on a subject that is banal We shall imprison the 
most burning and passionate feelings -within the most 
commonplace intrigue The most solemn utterances will 
come from the most imbecile mouths 

‘“What IS the very home of imbecility, the most stupid 
society, most productive of absurdities, most abounding in 
intolerant fools? 
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‘“The provinces 

‘“Winch of Its inhabilanls aie tlie most nisufferahlo? 
“‘The common people, incessantly engaged in htllo 
employments, the veiy exeicisc of ^^lnch clistoi ts tlieii ideas 
“‘What IS the tiitest possible human situation^ 
“‘Adultery.’ 

“To accomplish the tow dc Jorcc in its entiiety,” 
Baudelaire continued, “it lemauied for tlie autlioi only to 
divest himself (as much as possible) of his sex, and to 
become a -vNoman The lesull is a maivcl, foi despite all 
his zeal as an actor he was unable to keep fioni infusing 
his male blood into the veins of his ci cation, and Madame 
Bovary, in the most forceful and ambitious sides of her 
character, and also the most pensive, lemaincd a man ” 
And in anothei paiagiaph he piaised Flaubcit foi being 
the first to utilize hysteria, “that physiological mysteiy,” as 
the “base and bediock of a hteiaiy work,” and lie ended 
by saying 

“It would be easy for me to show that M Gustave 
Flaubert has voluntaiily concealed in Madame Jiovaiy 
the lofty lyiical and iionic faculties manifested witliout 
reserve in the Tentation dc Saint Antoine^ and that this 
latter work, the seciet chambei of his spirit, lemains 
clearly the more inteiestmg for poets and philosophers ” 

“I thank you, my dear friend,” Flaubeit iwote after 
reading this “Your aiticle has given me the gi eatest 
possible pleasure You have entered into the seciets of 
the book as though my brain weie yoms It is undei stood 
and felt to its deepest depths ” 

Of all the original critics of Madame Bovaiy, Baudelaiie 
was the only one to understand and expound it with a pro- 
fundity and justice which satisfied the author His mention 
of Saint Antoine made Flaubert glow until pleasuie, and 
It was considerably more subtle foi Baudelaiie to have 
sensed that Flaubert was Madame Bovary, that in his 
novel he himself had become a woman, than foi Sainte- 
Beuve to have perceived merely the anatomical turn of 
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the book But then Sainte Beuye, although he had written 
poetry, was thp very essence of a critic, w^hereas Baudelaire 
had never been anything except the very essence of a poet 
— and for Flaubert one of those essences was far mort 
precious than the other No one who knows Louise Colet 
can read of Emma Bovary without having Louise before 
his eyes, but no one who knows Flaubert can read of her 
without a vision of the collegian who longed to be a 
woman, of the youth who wrote to Louise “Whatever 
anyone may teU you, at bottom my nature is that of the 
mountebank,” of the man who, m his own later words, 
had “/as deux sexes'*^ Of all the critics, only Baudelaire 
saw this Flauhert, it was only he who sensed the pro- 
foundest truth of “ Madame Bovary^ c*est moil ” 

Most of the romanticism of which Madame Bovary is so 
full was placed there very consciously indeed, to he exploited 
deliberately and in cold blood as subject matter But there 
are a few romantic touches which slipped in for other 
reasons, and remained by accident The shying of Charles 
Bovary’s horse at the first approach to the Rouault farm, 
for example, and the singing entry of the blind beggar 
as Emma lies dying — these stand out m the otherwise 
realistic sequence of the book as romantic blemishes, which 
escaped even the eyes of Bouilhet But these blemishes repre- 
sent merel) an excess of the very elements which made it 
possible for Flaubert to write the book at all the years in 
the hospital, the bloody dramas of the billiard table theatre, 
the detest ition of the bourgeois, the romantic longings 
poured out during the long talks -with Alfred and m the 
early letters to Louise, the desperate boredom, the nervous 
collapse, the deaths, the restlessness of his whole generation 
— all the thousand and one details of his early life which 
the oriental journey, itself made necessary by them, had 
in turn made" fertile And it was when Flauhert composed 
of all these elements, turned himself into a woman, as it 
was also in his nature to do, and made this woman a 
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romantic bourgeoise, and then examined her with pitiless 
eyes and desciibed her ivith scrupulous pen, that tlicrc 
resulted a book which is still as Baudelaire doscnbcd it 
“essentially suggestive, and capable of inspiiing a whole 
volume of commentaiy ” 



AFTERWORD 


As Flaubert g^e^'s older, and published other books, he 
came to resent the fame of ^ladamc Bovary “I should 
like to find some ^^ay of making a lot of mone^,” lie once 
said to Max, “ so that I could buy up c% cry copy of Madame 
Bovary in existence, tlirov. them all into the fire, and net or 
hear of the book again,” and one of his fa^ounte pastimes 
nas to read aloud passages of the novel to his friends and 
tear them jeeringly to pieces He knew that none of his 
subsequent books c\ en remotely approached it m populant) , 
and that he was often spoken of as a ^*onc book autlior,” 
whereas he continued to regard Bovafy as an accident in 
his life, an uncongenial cvercisc But he was helpless 
before the fascination which the book Ins alwajs exerted 
on Its readers Its extraordinary illusion of life, achieved 
b) his familiantj v-s ith the background and by his painful 
choice, inclusion, and presentation of detail, lias never 
been equalled in any otlier novel, though Flaubert^'s 
method quickly became a part of the baggage of most of 
the world’s novelists He always suffered at hearing himself 
called “the head of the realistic school,” for the later 
realistic novels of Zola and the Goncourts contained too 
little beauty for his taste Dramatists frequently asked to 
be allowed to turn Bovary into a play, but he always 
refused, considering the story unsuitable for dramatiza- 
tion The first English translation was made in 1886 by 
Eleanor Marx Avehng, a daughter of Karl Marx, who 
later committed suicide in much the same manner as 
Emma Bovary 
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The phrase Madame Bovary, dest meant only- 

one thing to the inquirers to whom it was addressed It 
meant much more to Flaubert and to the ci itic in whom he 
found such understanding, and as one looks over the 
remainder of Flaubert’s life one is tempted to make use of 
the words to express still something else For, just as in the 
glorious visions which had preceded his youthful attacks 
Flaubert subsisted magnificently for a few moments largely 
on golden dreams which he had already once had, so after 
Madame Bovary he subsisted chiefly on the ideas which 
had come to him during the turbulence of his youth 
Madame Bovary was the first of his books to be published, 
but It was the last to be conceived That is not to say 
that in 1855 Flaubert ceased to mature, or that the later 
version of the Education Sentimentale, for example, may 
not be a richer book than Madame Bovary or the definitive 
Tentation de Saint Antoine a more poetic one But in 1856 
he had already returned to the first Saint Antoine, in 1857 
he began the oriental tale, in 1858 he composed for 
U Artiste an article on Celtic archaeology drawn from a 
chapter in the ten-year-old Breton book and all his life 
he continued thus to return to his earlier environment and 
conceptions “I have great respect for what I was in my 
youth (although I was thoroughly ridiculous),” he later 
said, ^‘and if I am worth something now it may be because 
of that ” “We were red romantics,” he said again, 
“perfectly ridiculous, but of an efflorescence’ The little 
value I still have dates from then ” 

For Salammbd, the Carthaginian story, he studied for six 
or eight months before beginning to write, but even in the 
rapture of his orgy of antique reading he realized that so 
archseological a book ran the risk of weakness on the 
human side “I would give the demi-ream of notes that I 
have written during the past five months, and the ninety- 
eight volumes that I have read, to be really moved by the 
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passion of my hero for -just three seconds,’* he -wrote to a 
fnend After writing the first chapter he felt he could not 
continue \Mthout \isiting the site of Carthage, and he went 
to Tunis for two months On the waj, at Marseille, he 
revisited the house aaliere in 1840 he had kno^vn Madame 
Foucaud “Everything is changed’” he wrote to Bouilhet 
“The ground floor, aahich used to be the parlour, is no\a 
a shop, and the upstairs is occupied by a barber I went 
there twee to be shaaed I spare jou all Chateaubriand- 
esque comments and reflections on the flight of time and 
the falling of leaves — and of mj hair ” 

Salammbd was four years in the WTiting It sold well, 
brought Flaubert ten thousand francs from Ldvy instead 
of five hundred, and the humorous magazines of the da} 
carried imagmaiy conversations between the Carthaginian 
girl and Emma Bov ary But despite Flaubert’s best efforts, 
which included considerable “psycho medical research on 
hysteria and insanit},” and despite his own passion for 
the setting and the historical events, there is no indication 
that his longing to be moved by the passion of his hero 
for his heroine was ever fulfilled he himself always 
admitted that “the pedestal was too big for the statue ” 
The style and the archceology of the book were praised by 
most of the critics — ^Flaubert completely vanquished one 
professional archasologist who attacked his accurac} — but 
the public, after buying it in quantities, found it boring 
and excessively bloody, as the Academy had found his 
sacrifice scene in Louise’s poem So antique and obscure 
were many of its words that Sainte Beuve declared he kept 
wishing he had a dictionary beside him as he read, and the 
same critic’s comment on Chateaubriand’s Molsc — “O 
ennui, noble ennui I — has been applied to Salammbd as 
well, particularly since Flaubert was accustomed to say 
With pride ^‘Salammbd, c^cst du Chateaubriand ” Flau- 
bert was wounded by Sainte Beuve’s use of the word 
sadique to describe the flavour of the book Salammbd, 
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c^est un operciV^ Sainte-Beuve also declared, and indeed 
the opera whose libretto was adapted from the book is 
still sung in Paris. 

The next book was a different matter. ^Education 
Sentimentale which Flaubert published in 1869 bears the 
same title and contains the same themes as the Education 
with which he had read his father to sleep in 1 845 j but in 
the later version the friends whose diverging ways are 
described are not a shadowy romantic and an equally 
shadowy false romantic, but three clearly characterized 
young men who bear more than one resemblance to the 
young Flaubert, the young Bouilhet, and the young 
Du Camp. And the lady with whom the hero of the first 
Education eloped to New York is replaced in the second by 
the heroine of Memoires d^un Fou, the young mother at 
Trouville, with whom Flaubert continued always to corre- 
spond and who was a grandmother by the time the new 
Education appeared. Always cherished along with the rest 
of his early memories, his youthful passion for her assumed 
immense importance during the writing of the novel. 
The scene of the Education Sentimentale is chiefly Paris, 
and its period 1848j as Flaubert wrote he cursed himself 
for having followed, the revolution with so little interest, 
and had to spend much time reading about the street- 
fighting in the newspapers of the period and consulting 
other persons who had watched the revolution more closely. 
The cast of characters and the scenes are more varied than 
in Flaubert’s other books with modern settings j it is a 
tour de force as a picture of the late romantic generation 
— ^the generation coming to manhood between 1840 and 
1848 5 and in it Flaubert’s scrupulous art and his mastery 
of composition and narrative count for most. But the 
pubhc found it cold, and was bewildered by the Flaubertian 
combination of detachment and lyricism, which is more 
apparent in the Education Sentimentale than anywhere 
else in Flaubert’s writings except his letters. The book 
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has never been popular or even well kno^vn 5 Elaubert 
always resented the lack of understanding with which it 
was received, and all his life was grateful to anyone who 
appreciated it. 

Both Salammbd and the Education Sentimentale were 
written in constant consultation with Louis Bouilhet, 
whose literary verdicts were always law. Soon after the 
.publication of Madame Bovary Bouilhet left Paris: he 
detested the city, and he felt that following his success 
with Madame de Montarcy he could write his plays 
elsewhere. Flaubert begged him not to return to the stifling 
atmosphere of Rouen, and he settled with his peasant com- 
panion in Mantes, a town through which in later years 
Flaubert “could not pass in the train without suppressing 
a sob.” He lived there for ten years, continuing to have a 
succh d^estime with his poetry and having two or three 
more plays produced at the Od^on^ Flaubert occasionally 
came down from Crqisset for the day. But even with his 
theatrical earnings Bouilhet was always poor, and in 1867 
he was glad to accept the post of chief librarian offered him 
by the city of Rouen. Almost immediately, however, his 
health failed, and a few weeks after helping Flaubert 
with the final corrections of the Education he died, leaving 
his friend in despair. “I have buried a part of myself,” 
Flaubert wrote, and it was true. Especially during Bouil- 
het’s last years his physical resemblance to Flaubert in- 
creased to an astonishing degree, and this and the devotion 
of the two friends gave birth to the story that Louis was 
an illegitimate son of Dr. Flaubert. That he was not, 
but the two were united even more surely than by blood. 
“iVbn amici, fratres} non sanguine, corde," Max justly 
quoted about them. Much of Flaubert’s time during the 
rest of his life was spent in editing Bouilhet’s posthumous 
poems and plays, trying, with occasional success, to get 
them published or produced. But the world in general 
has never shared Flaubert’s high opinion of Louis’s o^vn 
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compositions and has ignored his anonymous influence on 
Flaubert’s. 

Following the death of his friend, Flaubert turned once 
more, as though for consolation, to the Teniation de Sairil 
Antoine, “the book of my entire life,” and spent on its 
final revision more time than he had given to the writing 
of the whole of the original version. In its definitive form 
it is less than one-third of its length in 1849, and is 
“designed to be read swiftly, like a vision.” In 1875 he 
wrote a play, Le Candidal, a political satire, but it w^as 
so roughly handled by the critics that he indignantly with- 
drew it on the fourth evening, though seats were selling 
well 5 and the next year he began Bouvard et Pecuchet, the 
story of two office clerks who discover the realm of ideas 
and stumble helplessly about -within it. But even Flaubert 
found it almost unbearable to -write an entire novel about 
the intellectual misconceptions of self-taught boiu-geois — 
the character of Homais had been difficult and depressing 
enough — and Bouvard et Pecuchet was put aside for tw^o 
years while he -wrote Trois Contes, three short tales. He 
finished “Saint Julien V Hospitalier,'^^ and wi'ote “ Herodias^^ 
and “ Un Cceur Simple,’’^ combining in one volume the 
stained glass and the stone carvings of the Rouen cathedral, 
and memories of an old family servant and of Kuchiouk 
Hanem — samples of all his literary materials. The welcome 
given this jewel-like book gave him the courage to resume 
Bouvard et Pecuchet, but he did not live to complete it. He 
had always hoped to -svrite an account of the battle of 
Thermopylae, and had planned a novel on the modern 
Orient which would show the mixt-ure of the eastern and 
European worlds, and a novel on French political life to be 
called Monsieur le Prefet. But, like Anubis, none of these 
was even begun. > 

“I don’t know how to dance, or waltz, or play a single 
game of cards, or even make conversation in a salon,” 
Flaubert wrote in one of his letters to the provincial lady 
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who had ■^v^itten him about Madame Bovary but though 
the rest of his life was almost empty of events, it was not 
without social activities resulting from his recognition. 
When he was in Paris he was in constant attendance at the 
literary salon of Princess Mathilde Bonaparte in the Rue de 
Berri, and in the summer he was often the guest of the 
princess in her chateau at Saint-Gratien : it was she who in 
1866, when Flaubert was forty-five, finally obtained for 
him the decoration of the Legion of Honour which Maxime 
had won almost twenty years before. As her prot^gd he 
even attended imperial balls and receptions at the Tuileries, 
always enjoying the splendour of the scenes. He was never 
without a pied-a-terre in Paris, where he usually spent the 
winter 5 Sunday afternoons he was at home to his friends, 
and he moved about considerably in literary society, seeing 
particularly Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Turgeniev, the Gon- 
courts, Zola, Taine, Renan, Daudet, Maupassant, and 
George Sand, Madame Sand, less romantic and less 
socialistic than in her youth, became his dearest friend 
in the second half of his life, and Maupassant, a nephew of 
Alfred Le Poittevin, was his literary pupil and in some 
ways almost a reincarnated Alfred. Never again did he 
have so prolonged a relationship with a woman as his 
relationship with Louise Colet, although for a time Madame 
Flaubert encouraged his intimacy with Caroline’s second 
English governess — an arrangement which suited the old 
lady’s own convenience by keeping her son at home. 

He was, in fact, seldom separated from his mother. He 
continued to live with her at Croisset most of the year, 
and when he was in Paris she occupied an apartment under 
his. Madame Flaubert’s heallli was weakened by the hard- 
ships and emotions of the war of 1870-1, when the 
house at Croisset was occupied by Prussian officers, and 
she died in 1872. Flaubert survived her for eight years, 
spending lonely and laborious months at Croisset (for 
Caroline had married and moved away) and dying there 
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in 1880 from an attack of what would seem to have been 
apoplexy. His health was poor in later years ^ his youthful 
visits to prostitutes had not left him unscathed^ during the 
distresses of 1870-1 he suffered, for the first and only 
time, a brief recurrence of his early nervous attacks; he 
was always hypochondriacal, and he liabitually over-ate 
and took no exercise. Towards the end he lived in 
comparative poverty, having sacrificed a large part 
of his capital in a vain attempt to stave off the business 
collapse of Caroline’s husband, a wholesale lumber mer- 
chant. 

Flaubert’s political and social views were as varied and 
conflicting as in the past, his humour was generally satm'- 
nine, and though in his last years he occasionally admitted 
that the bourgeois (i.e., the entire hiunan race, which had 
become middle-class) might possess scattered virtues, few 
have held mankind in such fierce execration. The th 9 ught 
of the society of the future thi'ew him into even greater 
disgust and gloom than the spectacle of his contemporaries, 
and the inhabitants of Rouen always remained particularly 
low in his esteem. “ I took a walk in Rouen this afternoon,” 
he wrote to Caroline in 1872, “and met three or four 
Rouennais. The sight of their vulgarity and of their very 
hats and overcoats, the things they said and the sound of 
their voices made me feel like vomiting and weeping all 
at once. Never since I have been in this world have I felt 
so suffocated by a disgust for ^mankind! I kept thinking 
of Gautier’s love of art, and I felt that I was sinking into 
a swamp of filth — ^for Gautier died, I am convinced, of a 
prolonged suffocation caused by the stupidity of the 
modern age.” And the Rouennais were never very proud 
of Flaubert. “Gustave Flaubert? Nothing but an eccen- 
tric,” a respectable Rouen business man once replied 
when asked his opinion. “One day he’s living quietly at 
Croisset, and the next day he packs his trunk and is off to 
Carthage! We don’t like that sort of thing very much, in 
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Rouen.’’ Bourgeois boating parties on the Seine were 
frequently regaled by the sight of the large figure of Flau- 
bert striding meditatively up and down on his terrace, 
clad in a ^essing-go^vn. He never thought of himself 
as an eccentric, and indeed, as he had indicated in one of 
the scathing letters to Max in 1852 and in the letter to 
Achille before the trial, he realized that in many respects 
he was himself a bourgeois. “ Be regular and ordinary in 
your life, like a bourgeois,” he once gave as a rule for 
artists, “so that you can be violent and original in your 
works.” 

He always declared that the discovery of a human turpi- 
tude gave him more pleasure than any possible gift, and 
perhaps the most intense pleasure of this kind in his later 
years was caused by the discovery that the prosecuting 
attorney who had tried to imprison him for the alleged 
indecencies of Madame Bovary was himself the author of 
a book of pornographic poems which was circulating secretly 
in Paris. 

Maxime, Louise, and Caroline Hamard followed diver- 
gent paths. 

Immediately following the appearance of Madame 
Bovary^ just as after the presumptuous letters of 1851-2, 
Flaubert saw nothing of Max, and he shed no tears when 
the government soon found other means of suppressing 
the Revue dc Paris. In subsequent years they were 
brought briefly together by events which affected them 
both — the deaths of friends and the miseries of war — but 
the deep intimacy was never resumed. Each always sent 
the other his books, and the change in the relationship did 
not prevent Max from pointing out two hundred and 
fifty-one phrases in UEducation Sentimentale which he 
thought Flaubert might have written better. Max con- 
tinued to turn out, journalistic volumes — on his travels, on 
the Commune, on the city of Paris, its water systems, trans- 
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portation systems, etc. — and in 1880 he became — in- 
evitably — a member of the French Academy. “A limitless 
reverie” was the mood into which Flaubert declared he was 
plunged on the receipt of this news. Immediately after 
Flaubert’s death Max published his Souvenu^s Littcraires^ 
the first book to contain information — not all of it depend- 
able — about Flaubert’s early and private life. 

It might almost be said that Alfred Le Poittevin played a 
larger part than Max in Flaubert’s later life. Not only did 
Alfred live again in Guy de Maupassant, but Flaubert 
frequently wrote long letters of reminiscence to Guy’s 
mother, Alfred’s sister Laure. “There is not a day, I can 
almost say not an hour, when I do not think of him. . . . 
I think that I have never loved anyone (man or woman) as 
I loved him” : that was his constant refrain. 

Like Maxima’s, Louise Colet’s later activities were also 
largely journalistic, although following her ejection from 
Croisset she wrote two novels of revenge in which Flaubert, 
Bouilhet, Musset, and she herself played varying roles. 
Both her poetical celebrity and her poetical productions 
rapidly waned after the rupture, and in her latest years 
she was avoided by everyone. “Ugh! How ugly he is!” 
she exclaimed aloud when she and Henrietta once met 
Flaubert face to face in the street. In 1869 she was sent 
by a newspaper to report the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
while in Egypt made inquiries concerning the fate of 
Kuchiouk Hanem. In Les Pays Lumincux^ her account of 
her journey, she declared that one hot night on the Nile 
she dreamed of “a person whom I loved in the blindness 
of my youth, and who had been buried in my heart for 
more than twenty years,” and' she said: “It suddenly 
occurred to me that he would be interested could he now 
see one of the seductive dancing girls who served his 
pleasure — and whom my heart found revolting when I 
read of her in his travel notes. She is still living — a living 
mummy.” But when Les Pays Lumineux appeared, Louise 
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herself was dead, and Flaubert was saddened by the flood 
of memories which the news unlocked for him. Maxime 
composed a cruel epitaph for the Muse: “Here lies the 
woman who compromised Victor Cousin, ridiculed Alfred de 
Musset, vilified Gustave Flaubert, and attempted to assassi- 
nate Alphonse Karr. R,I.P.” It was Henriette Colet who 
later sold for publication the letters which Flaubert had 
written her mother. 

On the death of Madame Flaubert the house at Croisset 
passed to Caroline, on the condition that Flaubert be allowed 
to inhabit it during- the remainder of his life. Veiy shortly 
after his death it was sold, and a factory built on the site. 
Of the original buildings only the little summer-house 
remains — ^the summer-house with tlie WTOught-iron balcony 
where Flaubert used to fish and of which he wrote so 
nostalgically from Egypt 5 it has been transformed into a 
Flaubert museum. Caroline inherited all her uncle’s 
literaiy property — all his rights, his manuscripts and letters . 
— and she quickly supervised the magazine publication of 
Bouvard et Pdcuchet^ ^vith many more cuts than the Revue 
de Paris had ever wanted to make in Madame Bovary. 
After the death of her first husband, Monsieur Comman- 
ville, she married a Dr. Grout, and the Grout villa at 
Antibes, called the Villa Tanit after the name of the 
goddess in Salammhd, became a Flaubert shrine, to which 
scholars did not always gain admittance with ease. Madame 
Grout gradually superintended the publication of all Flau- 
bert’s unpublished youthful works, many of his letters, and 
some of the letters written him by friends. She destroyed 
all the letters from Louise because of the “horrors” 
which they contained ; she was a very respectable woman, 
intelligent, imposing, religious, and cold. After her death 
in 1951 it was discovered that while she had left the most 
important of the manuscripts to various French libraries, 
she had ordered that a large amount of minor Flaubertiana 
be sold at auction. For several days the Villa Tanit was 
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crowded as the public bid for the books which had been in 
Flaubert’s library, the souvenirs he had brought back froni 
Egypt, his lesser manuscripts, his pens, his inkwell, and 
even articles of his clothing. One of Flaubert’s dressing- 
gowns was knocked down to Sacha Guitry for 2,950 francs. 
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The following is aslighlly clarified reproduction of ihcsecond synopsis 
prepared by Flaubert. 

MADAMK n0VAn\ 


1. Charles no\-ar 5 ‘ enters the fifilt form 
during tlie one o’clock study hour — lui 
countrj* clothes — show liim during the four 
o’clock recess— oifT-protccion, NcufchStcl 
cheese— supply of salt butter in his desk — 
wears his old clothes in class — wean tlic college 
uniform only for outings— his strange cap- 
remains at college tlirec years— never has to 
be punished— punctual, quiet— his father n 
former anny dentist, chic empire^ retired to 
the countty, a coarse drunkard — his mother a 
good womati, thin, intriguing, busybody, 
housewifely, proud of licr family — during 
%’acaiions he resumes nil his country ways. 

2. ftfedical student, lodges with n cleaner — 
learns nothing — two or three shop-girls tcacl) 
him what love is — his nature — gentle, sensi- 
tive, with youtliful faults, a few caf6 debts — 
he cannot concentrate on his work, and keeps 
dreaming of the country, where he lived till he 
svas 15 — knows how to groom horses and to 
make cider — fails in one examination — passes 
the second — establishes liimself as qfficier dc 
santl at Totes. His mother settles him in his 
house — -then marries him to n consumptive old 
woman who has 1500 francs a year and who 
dies two years later. 

3. Show the house at Totes — big barrack all 
on one floor — at 30 he marries Mile. Emma 

405 


I’rjfnd of the ownrr 
of tl>p cftftj with whom 
lio chfttH— onco ovrn 
liPlpB him put wino in 


At the timp of t)io 
ypnr when dissection 
cinssea begin nnd 
people eat chestnuts 
i)n thought of the oilour 
of oppica in the press, 
of tlio noise made by 
the screw, of the eider 
in bottica. 


Following the death 
of the mother the farm 
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deteriorated and the 
father, half through his 
own fault, half through 
bad luck, ruined him- 
self more and more — ^lie 
withdrew his daughter 
from the convent 
school at 16 — she is 
glad to marry, to be 
rid of the country and 
the peasants. 


Silence — the cold 
autumn — ^red sunset be- 
hind a hill at a curve in 
theroad — sandy earth, 
the young men who 
had gone hunting in 
the morning come back 
walking their horses. 


' Little by little and 
without wishing to she 
spends more, forces her 
husband to buy a 
second horse and to 
harness them d Van- 
glaise, dreams of having 
a groom — is in despair 


Lestiboudois Rouault — dresses more carefully 
— ^her father — downright type of Norman 
farmer — ^her mother died from cancer of the 
breast — ^Emma’s education in the convent of 
Ernemont with the daughters of wealthy 
families — ^piano — drawing — embroidery — etc. 
— her native elegance, even though often 
affected and artificial — no real feeling for 
beauty, but dreams, etc. — draws badly, excels 
at dancing — allows herself to be married with- 
out repugnance or pleasure — she marries him 
in order not to have to marry a peasant; his 
hands are white, at least — has a certain affec- 
tion for her husband, who developed physically 
very late and can pass for a good-looking boy — 
even before her sensuality is developed she can 
no longer live with her husband — ^Bovary’s 
mother comes from time to time to spend a 
week wth her son. 

4. Emma’s solitarj’’ life — boredom. She 
keeps looking out of her window on to the high- 
way where the carriages and coaches pass on 
their way to Dieppe — she walks in the fields 
with her greyhound Djali, who keeps nibbling 
at the poppies — her husband never talks "with 
her about anytliing, doesn’t develop her; she 
feels a vague need for these things — ^behind the 
house, the cure’s garden \vith cabbages and 
rose bushes — ^winter evenings, reading fashion 
magazines and novels — dreams of life in Paris 
— Charles often returns late from visits to 
patients, wet, dinner delayed. 

5. A ball one autumn in a chateau in a 
valley between two streams ; potted shrubbery 
on tlie staircase — ^she has this momentary 
vision of another, brilliant life — ^then returns 
to Totes in her husband’s buggy. 

6. Envy of luxury and we^th, mixed with 
love (after seduction) for a young beau she 
saw at this ball — and as time goes by it seems 
to her that her passion for him increases, 
whereas in reality it diminishes. But the 
thing with which she really fell in love, and 
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which does not disappear, is the setting, the 
gilded life. She keeps waiting for a passion, an 
event, something new which does not come — 
the following year at the same season the ball 
is not given. Emma begins to abhor the life 
she leads — she detests the country — has 
vapours, crying spells; she shuts herself up in 
her house, ^and makes her husband leave Totes 
— they decide to establish themselves in Yon- 
ville, 7 leagues from Rouen — Charles believes 
that the air of Totes is bad for her, and leaves 
his practice. 

II 

■ Yonville-l'Abbayc — good«sized market torvn 
in a valley, a small stream — woods in the dis* 
tance. Hotel du Lion d’Or, run by “the %vi- 
dow LeFrangois, of the Lion d’Or.’* This is the 
starting point of the public carriage to Rouen, 
“The Swallow,” driven by Hivcit, messenger 
who does everyone’s errands in Rouen ^vithout 
knowing how to read — his good memory much 
admired by the local pharmacist. Mmc. Emma 
gives chic anglais to her garden — little stream 
at the bottom — beyond the stream a meadow — 
Mme. Bovary’s house is on the square — at one 
'end of the square the market — ^beyond, the 
church, a new construction with a square 
slate*covered steeple — new cemetery %vith only 
two or three graves; the old one is outside the 
town — opposite her house, the house of the 
pharmacist, which has a garden that is larger, 
better kept up and with more flowers than 
, Mme. Bovary’s — as gardener the pharmacist 
has a young relative of 14, Justin, who is at 
the same time his shop-assistant and his pupil. 
Justin.helps Charles with bleedings and is sent 
for to hold patients’ heads during tooth extrac- 
tions. The pharmacist has a lodger, the clerk of 
the la^vyer GvuUaumet, M. L^on Dupuis, char- 
acter similar to Charles but superior to him 
both physically and mentally, particularly in 
education. A young man of good family — splays 


over the servant in his 
blouse who does the 
heavy work in the 
morning, and over the 
maid with the noise of 
her sabots on the 
washed tiles of the 
floor. 


First show Yonvilie 
as a rather pleasant 
place f£mma enjoys it 
at the beginning), 
then as excruciatingly 
boring wjien slio comes 
to detest it. 
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the piano — every day on his way to dinner at 
the Lion d’Or or to his office he passes Mme. 
Bovary’s windows, walldng on the narrow 
pebbled sidewalk bordering the houses on the 
square — the leaders of the houses end three feet 
above tlie ground and splash water on the 
passers-by and wash the stones of the walk — he 
passes regularly at the emptiest moment of the 
day — Mme. Bovary is alone at her window; it 
becomes a habit with her to w^atch his profile 
as he passes — ^first a few visits — then dinner 
once a week — ^then short \dsits every day, for 
no reason at all — she embroiders him a pair of 
slippers, a tobacco-pouch in needlepoint — ^they 
read, talk — ^they have gardening, flowers in 
common — he brings her plants from Rouen 
when he goes there, or goes there expressly for 
them — ^they are in love without admitting it, 
finally Ldon tells her — one wunter evening be- 
side the fire — ^just a kiss. 

Emma is afraid — even the little love she has 
for her husband lets her see how dangerous it 
would be to let herself go — she resists — ^pre- 
tends to herself she is doing it for her daughter’s 
sake. L6on plays -with the child and loves it 
very much; she swears she mil not yield, and 
does not do so — now that she is sure of herself " 
she takes pleasure in watching herself while 
in love — ^L€on tires little by little, his passion 
weakens — ^it comes to nothing because it has 
gone on too long \vithout fulfilment — Emma 
continues to love L6on, but she sees that she is 
no longer sacrificing anything, that there is no 
longer anything for her to resist and that she 
need no longer struggle lest things go too far. 
None the less, she resents her husband because 
for his sake she has sacrificed the love of a 
man who is superior to him — and the only 
result of her fidelity is hatred of her husband 
and a general state of passion without object — 
adultery is all the stronger within her because 
she has not committed it — she becomes coquet- 
tish, spends hours at her dressing-table. Home- 
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comings of Charles at night — his cold feet in 
bed — ^Emma’s feelings of repulsion, her mania 
for cleanliness — Charles’s happiness in coming 
to bed, feeling himself beside his sweet little 
wife — the night-light burning beside the bed — 

F.TnTna asleep--Charles a\7ake thinking of his 
happiness — he is satisfied wth his situatloni and 
with his work — ^the child in the cradle near 
them — or Emma, sleepless, pondering the past 
and the future. 

To coimteract Emma’s apathies, distraction 
and exercise are prescribed — the distractions 
that are offered her. 

She wastes away physically, suffers even 
more painfully than at Totes — thinks of herself 
at this period as very experienced, as having 
had recourse to everything, as very wise in 
the ways of the world; thinks she has nothing 
more to learn in life-inactive acrivity — she 
busies herself with her hands, but is consumed 
with reveries— at Totes her trouble was mere 
idleness. 

Rodolphe Boulanger, 34 — vigorous— dark — 
a ]oUy fellow in all senses of the term, man of 
vdt and experience, self-centred, pleasure- 
loving — a tanned hunter in green velvet — a 
horse and livestock-dealer gradually ruining 
himself in horses and in trips to Paris; keeps 
actresses in Rouen — ^loves food — calls on Charles 
one market-day — his movement of surprise and 
pleasure on seeing Mme. Bovary — second meet- 
ing at an agricultural show, followed by dinner 
— two or three visits — impresses Emma by his 
easy tongue and his wit — he induces her to ride 
with him — in the autumn woods — Emm a's 
face, red from the wind — her veil caught in 
the brush — ^breathless from the gallop she dis- 
mounts and has to lean agzunst an oak — 
seduction. 

Stupefaction resulting from first adultery — She is better again, 

pride in her happiness — sabot-maker’s hut in bas never been more 
the woods — for morning rendezvous she runs beautiful. 
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Neglects her daugh- 
ter — Charles is obliged 
to care for her and to 
put her to bed when 
her mother is not there 
• — he concentrates all 
his expansiveness on 
her — ^he is unhappy — 
coughs from time to 
time. 

Charles’s grief at his 
inability to make his 
wife happy; she never 
complains. He does 
not know what to do. 


He attributes her 
headaches to her read- 
ing of novels, and for- 
bids it; Emma’s dull 
indignation at having 
to follow the judgment 
of her husband’s con- 
temptible intelligence 
— lending library in 
Rouen. 


through the meadows full of dew — ^if in the 
evening, she returns home behind the village 
and has to pass between the trees and the river 
on a narrow and muddy path at the risk of 
falling into the water — snow — ^fear of being 
discovered — she avenges herself in her heart for 
her life hitherto — ^finally feels sexual pleasure 
— ^her psychological desires result in her having 
physical feeling — ^her physical feelings, in 
turn, increase her psychical feelings: result — 
“great love.” Rodolphe gradually becomes 
bored, and gradually sees less and less of her — 
Rodolphe’s chateau — ^large Norman chateau — 
beech-grove — empty rooms — Emma comes 
there two or three times — dull despair — she 
thinks of suicide — ^illness — ^fear of death — 
religious ideas; she becomes calmer — she comes 
to have more kindly feelings for Charles. 

Trip to Paris — ^by chance they meet L6on in 
a theatre — ^he is now chief clerk in Rouen. 

Return to YonviUe — ^Leon is three years 
older — ^he has acquired a certain boldness — he 
desires Mme. Bovary, whom he previously lost 
and who is now in his grasp ; she excites him 
more them ever — ^Emma, experienced as a 
result of Rodolphe’s deceptions, and virtuously 
reconciled to life with her husband, resists a 
long time — however, she finally yields — one 
evening in her room, in the same eirmchair 
where they had exchanged their first and only 
kiss — ^itis exquisite, emotional, feverish ; delight 
of Emma, who finally finds her dream com- 
pletely realized — her husband comes in later; 
her indignation at seeing h im sit on the chair 
Leon had sat on. 

Trips to Rouen on the pretext of piano 
lessons or shopping — Hotel des Empereurs on 
the river — ^balcony — small room, bed in 
scratched mahogany with brass ornaments, blue 
curtains with white flowers — warm, close 
atmosphere of sweat and food — ^blazing fire — 
with Rodolphe she was dorninated, she was his 
mistress. Now it is rather Leon who is her 
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mistress, she loves him more than he her, she is 
superior to him spiritually — ^joy of blaring love 
— her melancholy on the subject of Ldon’s 
future — “You ■will marry, you udll have a 
wfe,” etc. — they have their miniatures 
painted (atrocious) — ^Emma in bed — her atti- 
tudes — ^^vhen he is exhausted she revives him 
by multiple tiny kisses on the eyes — ^interior of 
the public carriage, morning departure from 
Yonville while it is still dark, she gets up at 
six to dress — departure from Rouen, drunk 
^vith love and tears, witli the thought of his 
hair, -with champagne — she trembles and sweats 
in the carriage on the way back as she thinks of 
it all. 

Her new life makes her sensual — everything 
gives her sensual pleasure — perfumes— “flowers, 
food, wine — she spends hours at Iicr toilet — she 
trembles with voluptuousness at the feeling 
of her hair on her shoulders — she now wears 
only batiste— her despair at not having satis- 
fied her need for comforts increases her poetic 
need for luxujy — vrUd lu-ge to spend — ^hidden 
extravagances — ^life of lies — increased psycho- 
logical need to lie — in her passion with 
R^olphe she insisted on sleeping in a separate 
bed from Charles — now she returns to his bed 
— she keeps the patients’ foes for herself, pays 
tradesmen vrith them. 

Soon she forces her love, to get as intense 
feelings as possible — she digs more deeply into 
her heart, goads herself, finally she feels with 
regard to L^on as Rodolphe felt mth regard 
to her, she does not love him, she has had her 
fill of him — she does not love him for himself, 
hut for her own pleasure — she despises him, he 
is a coward — ^his fear of compronusing himself 
— her lack of money — ^her finandal ruin draws 
near — ^she is flooded -with overdue bills — her 
perplejdty — ^last expedients. 

She is humiliated by the extent of her love 
for Ldon, and sees wth all her femininity the 
poverty of his nature — she sees the •value of her 


She dreams of hav* 
ing a small capita! of 
her own, but . . . 


Ho never suspects 
that Lion is his trifo’s 
lover— ho is very fond 
of him. 


Depraved appetites 
of Mme. Bovaiy, loves 
unripe fruit, likes her 
food undercooked, 
drinks vinegar, and 
cats pickles for break- 
fast. 
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husband in comparison with him — ^in her 
isolation, suffering from the lack of intelli- 
gence of all those who surround her, and in- 
creasingly devoured by sensuality, she thinks 
of returning to Rodolphe — ^the thought of see- 
ing him again is intoxicating. 

Desire to see Rodolphe — she goes to his 
house one day during a thaw — ^they become 
lovers again — ^intoxicating — she tries to return 
to Charles, whom she now finds more antipa- 
thetic than ever (to every unhappiness which 
comes her way she reacts with rage against 
her life, against her husband) — ^impossible to 
go on, madness, resolution. 

Interview with L6on, hoping to feel agciin 
the same feelings she had had with him — ^but 
things do not come off — ^then, in sudden access 
of madness, idea of suicide — her calm returns 
when she is sure that she will die — suicide — 
she steals arsenic from the pharmacy. Death 
agony — ^precise medical details — “ On such and 
such a day at three o’clock in the morning her 
vomiting returned,” etc. Death. 

The wake — ^rainy afternoon — open dihgence 
that passes under the open window — ^burial — 
Charles’s mother goes to Rouen to buy what 
is needed — ^funeral shopping — ^relatives come 
long distances for the occasion — sit silently 
together — all bored and careful to look sad — 
many unwilling to sleep at night, though they 
can be of no use whatever — ^pale faces in the 
morning; the pharmacist sits up with .Charles 
and snores continuedly — funeral procession — 
Emma’s father in black — ^blue marks on his face 
from his new blue handkerchief with which he 
dries his tears — ^the body is carried to the 
cemetery — description of landscape. 

Farewells of Charles and his father-in-law 
(who is stoical at the end, red-faced). 

Emma’s death is hidden from the httle girl — 
“Your mamma has gone on a trip” — ^from 
time to time the child asks when she will come 
back, then forgets her — Emma’s effects religi- 
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ously preserved; it is among these pathetic 
mementoes that he discovers the proofs of his 
repeated cucholdij’ — elaborate monument 
erected by Charles — a marble stone with a 
statue and a fence tipped wth brass balls — 

Justin weeps constantly— Charles** empty^ life 
with his little girl — takes pride in dressing her 
well — plays with her evenings — discovery of 
appalling debts — ^L6on*s marriage, Charles 
attends — sudden deatli of Charles in his 
garden, sits down todieunderthcarbourwhere 
Emma and Rodolphe . . . — his daughter at 
charity school. 
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